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A VISION OF TUK ItV-GONK 
THE SLOl)lM)F-\VAR "maTSMOUTH" OF THE OLD NAVY 
Iltri' is a sight the like of wlik-Ii novcr will l>e seen aRaiii— tlit- U.S. sli>o|)-uf-wiir 
"Piirtsinoutli" at anchor and drj-iiig out her sails. An honomlilc record did this 
old eorvctte leave Iwhind her. Of the type of vcsai-l thiit had fought in the War 
of 181'i, (ihe had gone through the Mexican War, and had chased and captured 
many a sla\'er. But a year or so ago. she wa.t still afloat as the training-ship of the 
New Jersey state militia. She has e\'ery sail up exce])t her head-sails and studding 
sails. As can be seen at a glance, she was a very lofty craft, and though clewed 
up, she has her sky-sails, her royals, her topgallant -.taib, her topsails, set on every 
mast. "Excellent, whether sailing, steering, working, scudding, lying to. or riding 
at anchor in a seaway, she sometimes got her stemboard in stays." With this 
single exception, reported Commander Armstrong, "she posse.wies the finest 
cjualities of any ship I ever sailed in; rolls as easy as a criidlc. and stands up under 
her canvas like a church." Lying under her stem is the captain's gig; her other 
boats seem to have been called away; probably one of the watches has gone ashore. 
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PREFACE 

FEW annals in the history of the United States are of 
greater and more compeUing interest than those con- 
nected with the achievement of its sailors. The descendants of 
Drake and Frobisher, led hy John Paul Jones, Perry, Bain- 
bridge, Porter, and other illustrious naval heroes in the days of 
lofty spars and topsails, made a name for themselves botli on 
the sea and on the lasting scrolls of history. Their records, 
penned hy historians and novelists, form brilliant pages in 
American literature. Therefore, it was not strange that a con- 
flict in which officers and seamen of the same race and speech, 
graduates of the same historic Naval Academy and sailing the 
same seas and along the same shores, met in lieroic struggle, 
should form a story second to none in its fascination and in- 
terest. 

The Civil War ships and the men who fought them are 
distinctive in naval history, not for immensity of single bat- 
tles or extent of total destruction, but for diversity of action, 
the complete realization of the ironclad as a figliting vessel, and 
the development of the torpedo as a weapon of destruction. 
Readers are foi-tunate in finding, at the outset of this volume, 
the scholarly appreciation by Admiral Chadwick of the essen- 
tial part played by the navies in the war. while the battles at sea 
and on inland waters are described by JMr. Barnes with a vivid- 
ness possible only to a naval historian to whom the sea and its 
sailors long have been objects of sympathetic study. 

The photographic record of the great American conflict 
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is particularly striking in this volume. Never before has there 
been assembled such a pictorial and actual record of fleets and 
sailors, Union and Confederate. The stately frigate with walls 
of live-oak, the newly born ironclad, the swift blockade-nuiner, 
the commerce-destroying cruiser, which left its indelible mark 
on the American merchant marine no less than on international 
law, and last, but not least, the actors in scenes of the great 
naval drama api)ear on the pages that follow, in an illustrated 
" catalogue of the shijjs '' that even Homer in his stately Iliad 
could have envied. 
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THE VALUE OF DISCIPLINE— PRACTICE ON THE "MENDOTA" 

THOUGH I..4MENTABLY UNPREPABEK i-QB WAR IN '61, THE FEDERAL NAVT BY 1864 SET AN 
EXAMPLE OF CONSTANT AHDUOUS TRArNINO AND DRILL, EVEN DURING LULLS IN THE ACTUAL 
FIOHTING SUCH AS WHEN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN, ON THE JAMES RIVER IN 1864 
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CLSTODIANS OF THK fUAST 



LiiiikinK out from tlie mouth of every importAiit harbor along the Southern seiu^oaat, the Confederates were contruntsd 
by Juat such u Rrim memtce as this. Riding ul anchor or muring swiftly from point to point, the Fnleral Ggh ting-ships, 
with sleepless vigilnnce, night and day sought everj' opportunity to destroy the vesstis which attempted to keep up 
the eommerrial intereourse of the Confederacy with the outside world. At first it was ehieQy a, "paper bluekude," 
anil the fact tluit its mere announcement accorded to the (.'onrederscy the status of belligerents was hailed at the 
South us a fortunate diplomatic mistake. Swift merchantmen abroad were euily induced to enter the bold enter- 
prise which nieant such profitable trade: laughing at the inadequate Federal patrol, they began to dump huge cargoes 
of the munitions of war at every Soutliem port, taking in return cotton, so neci-ssury to keep the liwrns of Europe 
going. With the rapid growth of the Federal navy the bliH'kade. whose early impotence had biim winked at by 
European powers. be<'ame more and more a fact. The cordon was drawn tighter anil tighti^r from the Potomac to 
the Rio Granilc. One venturesome vessel after another was overhauled or driven ashore and both they and their cargoes 
became the rich prices of the Federal navy. White this served vastly to Lnercaiic the difficulty and danger of dealing 




A FLEET OF FEDERAL BLOCKADERS IN 186i 



with the South, it did not clislor ((Tpntly the bold spirits to whom this war-timp niTunuTcf whs so jirofitHble and neccs- 
wry, and down to Ihe fall of the last Southern seaport swift blorkade-ninners were found that could cunlinue to show 
the beleaguering fltet a clean pair of heels. From iJie war's very beginning the Confederates were hopeful of being 
»ble to oppose the Federal navy with (ighling-vesseb that would raise the blockade, hut they could not build IkiuIs 
fast mough. and almost aa soon as they were finished Ihey were captured or destroyed in one bold attempt ufler unolher 
to contend with the superior numbers that opposed Ihem. Once at Mobile and again at Charleston, after a naval I'ic- 
lory the Confederates proclaimed the blockade raised, only lo find that in a few days the investing fleet had been 
doubled in strength. Meanwhile the blockade -runners continued to ply l)etween Kassau. Bermuda, and other con- 
venient depots and the pmtirrf the Confederacy. Charleston, S. ('.. and Wilmington. N. (.'.. the two most tloscly 
guarded ports, continued to be made by these greyhounds of the sea until the Federal land forces at la«t compassed 
the evacuation of the lown^. Enormous as was the quantity of the merchandise and munitions of war that got by 
the blockade, it was the work of the Federal navy thvt fint began to curtail the traffic, and finally ended it. 





CONFEDERATES I\ THE NEWLY-CAPTURED PENSACOLA JDRT— 18( 



Full of enthusiasm and militar>' spirit, but suspecting little what trials lay before them, the Confederate 
volunteers pictured here are drilling at one of the forts that had been abandoned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, even before the momentous shot was fired at Sumter. Fort Pickens, through the forethought of Com- 
mander Henrj' Walke, who disobeyed his orders most brilliantly and suceesafully, had been saved to the 
Federal Go\emment, The other batteries and forts at Pensacola, however, had been handed over to the 
Confederacy, and here we see the men in gray, early in '61. taking advantage of the gift. Note the new 
uniforms, the soldierlj' and well-fed appearance of the men. the stores of ammunition for the great guns. 
II«1 




WHKRK THE BLOCK.\DKRS CAME TCH) !ATE 

Many of these soldiers pictured here were soon fighting miles away from where we see them now; a great 
many were drafted from Xew Orleans, Irom Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston; Florida and Georgia fur- 
nished their fuJI quota to the Confederate army. This photograph was taken by Edwards, of New Orleans, 
who, like his confrere Lytle, succeeded in picturing many of the stirring scenes and opening tableaux of the 
war; they afterward took ad^'antuge of their art and used their cameras as batteries at the command of the 
Confederate secret service, photographing ships and troops and guns of the Federal forces, and sending 
them to the commanding generals of their departments. 0\'er the chase of the gnn is Pensacola harbor. 
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INTRODUCTION— THE FEDERAL NAVY 
AND THE BLOCKADE 

By F. E. Chadwick 

Rear-Admiral, United States Navy 

TIIK American Civil War marks one of the great social 
reconstructions which are ever taking place as we advance 
from plane to plane of mentahty. The American and the 
French revolutions; the overthrow of Eurojiean feudalism by 
Napoleon, who was hut the special instrument of a great move- 
ment, are among the special reconstructions more immediately 
prcceiling that of 1861. but all had, in a way, a common im- 
pulse — the impulse which comes from having arrived at a new 
mental outlmik. 

Such revolutions may he bloodless if mental development 
is e<]ual to meeting the emergency, as it was in the formation 
of the American Constitution, in 1787. They are, however, 
far more apt to be in blood, as was that of 1861, which was 
bn>ught alxnit by the Immense and rapid development, in the 
last wnt»iry, of mechanism, the press, and the mobilitj' of popu- 
lations. We had to step to a new mental, moral, and psychic 
plane, and war was made certain by the want of a wisdom and 
foresight which, in the circumstances, it was, perhaps, too much 
to exiH-ct. 

The present vohmie deals with the part taken by the navy 
in the great contest — a part of vastly greater importance than 
lias generally been recognized. Historians are, however, be- 
ginning to see that the role of the tv»\\ was a ntal one, ab- 
solutely necessary* to success; that tbe blockade was a con- 
strictive forw which devitalized Southern effort. Whatever 
dwibt niav have existed at the outset as to tbe strategy of the 
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THK "SABINK." THE FIRST BI.O(KAUER IN THR SOUTH ATLANTIC 

The tuwi'rinii: masts of this fine sailing frigate nrriveil in I'msaivlu tlurtmr on April It. 1801. the- (bi,v Furt Sumter wiu iiml uixiti. 
With Ihe  Brmiklyn," she Isndpd reiWnrcemenls nt Furt Piekens. ()n May IStli. CBpUin H. A. A.lttms cif llie "Sabine" iaauitl 
niiticp of the lilnckiwlp at Pfneacula. Ihe first Atlantic' port Ic) In- thus cl.MMii. The " Sabine." like her proti)t.Vl>i'3. tile " Tnited States" 
and the "Constitlltinn." mtiuated 44 guns. She sailed on the expedition tii Paraguay in I858-tt. and became one iif the lirst ships uf 
tlie <ild navy to see active se^^^ce in the Civil War. She served in Admiral Du Pont's Bquadron on the expedition in Port Royal in 
November. 1861. Her eommander on that expeditinn was Captain Cadwalader Ringgold. It hus largely due to the heroic efforts of 
hisoffiivrs and crew that 1150 marines were sa veil from drowninK when the lranspc)rt "Governor" foundered on the Sd. In February, 
18(14, when the "new-fangled" "Monitor." the latent "Yankee notion" in war vessels, was going begging for officers and men, a crew 
was al last formed htrgely uf volunteers from tlie "Siibine." Of such stuff were made the tars of the old American sailing-ships of war 




army, there was no (juestioii as to naval action, which was to 
close the Southern ])orts anil cut off the Con f'eiie racy 's supplies 
from the Southwest hy occiipyiTig the Mississippi. 

In comparison with the blockade, such war as there was 
to be upon the high seas was a ncf^ligihle matter. There were 
to he Southern cruisers which i)reyed upon merchantmen of 
the North, and the losses of these were considerable, but the 
actual money value of such losses was but lialf the value of 
ships and cargoes captured or destroyed hy the blockading 
shi]>s. The injury to our carrying trade which came from 
destruction of ships only hastened, a moderate number of 
years, the end to which we were already rapidly tending 
through our adhei*eiice to the sailing ship and our inability, 
which still continues, to develop oversea lines of steamers. 
Tlie Aluhama and her kind were but a trifling element in causes 
already in full action; causes which will continue operative as 
long as our present Cromwellian laws stand in the Federal 
statute-books. 

After the destruction of the Merrimnc, it was not until 
the very end of the war that there appeared an iron-clad Con- 
federate vessel which could give the Xorth real concern as tti 
wliat might happen at .sea. Tliis shij) was the StonexcaU, built 
in France. BeTore she could act on this side of the Atlantic, 
tlie war was over. Under the able and energetic Confederate 
naval agent in Kngland, Captain llulloch, two more of like 
character had been built by the l>airds at Uirkenhead, but 
England by this time had become wiser than at the time of the 
advent of the Alabama, and they never flew the Confederate 
flag. Such damage as the Confederate cruisers which earlier 
got to sea caused, never decided a war. 



The blockade of the Southern coast, south of North Caro- 
lina (this State an<l Virginia not having yet seceded), was de- 
clared April 19, 1861; eight days later it was extended to 
that of North Carolina and Virginia. The force with which 
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CAt'GIIT HV HER OWN' KIND 

T]m- M.K'kH.k--riiiUK'r "A. I). \'iin<'e." It frequently took a bKK-kjide-nuiner to catch a 
blockade-runner, and as tlie Federal navy captured ship after ship of this character they 
began to acquire a nunierous fleet of swift steamers from which it wa.= difBcult for any vessel 
to get away. Tlie "Vant^" brought many a cargo to the hungry Southern ports, slipping 
safely by the blockading fleet and back again till her shrewd Captain Wilbe felt tJiat he 
could give the slip to anything afl<»at. On her last trip she had safely gotten by tlie Federal 
vessels lying ofT the harbor of Wilmington, North Carobna. and was dancing gleefully on 
her way with a Ixiuntiful cargo of cotton and turjientine when, on ScpteinlxT 10, \S(ii, 
in latitude 34° N., longitude 76° W., a vessel was sighted which rapidly bore down ujwn 
her. It proved to be the "Santiago de Cuba." Captain 0. S. Gltsson. The rapidity with 
w liich the approiic'ldng vessel overhauled him was enough to convince Captain Willie that 
she was in his own class. The "Santiago de Cuba" carried eleven guns, and the "Vance" 
humbly hove to, to receive the prize-crew which took her to Boston, where she was con- 
demned. In the picture we see her lying high out of the water, her valuable cargo having 
Ijcen removed and sold to enrich by prize-money the officers and men of her fleet captor. 
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this was begun was most meager. The whole steam-navy 
of the United States {and steamers were the only vessels 
effective for this service, now that almost all the blockade- 
riinncrs were to be swift, light-draft steamers built on the 
Clyde) consisted of bnt twenty-nine ships. Five of these, the 
large steam frigates of the Wabash class, were at the moment 
laid up. Only one was ever really utilized, this being the 
Wahash, at the cajitiire of the forts at Hilton Head, Port 
lloyal, November 7, 1861. There were five screw ships of the 
Hartford class; three good side-wheel ships; eight small screw 
sloops, such as the Mohican; five still smaller, and two small 
side-wheelers. But even these were scattered over the seven seas ; 
in Asia, in the Pacific, in the South Atlantic, in the Mediter- 
ranean and, worst of all, on the distant and almost (at the time) 
unreachable coast of Africa. It was late in the summer of 
1861 before the last arrived home. On the 4th of March, there 
were but three in Northern ports with which to begin a block- 
ade of three thousand six humlred miles of coast. Such a 
blockade could for the moment be only a " paper " one, as, to 
justify the seizure on the high seas of a neutral attempting 
to enter a port tieclared blockaded, there must be a force off the 
port sufficient to make entry dangerous. To enable captures 
of such ships to be made, the Federal Government soon liad to 
yield its theory of insurgency and treat the situation as one 
of I«lligerency. 

The indecisive attitude of the administration during the 
period between the secession of South Carolina, December 20, 
18G0, and the 4th of March, 1861, was of a character to encour- 
age the secessionist movement to the utmost. The only forts 
of the South which were garrisoned were Monroe and Sum- 
ter. Notwithstanding General Scott's report of inability to 
garrison the Southern forts for want of men, there can be no 
question, from the returns of the War Department itself, that 
there was a number quite sufficient to hold them against any 
but tried soldiers in large force. Two hundred men at each 
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0\'er the .adiiiiral's right shoulder can lie seen the ruins of the still iinsurreiiderefl Fort Sumter. It was 
for his services on land that Dahlgren was made rear-admiral, Feb. 7. 186S. He had boon employed on 
ordnance duty Iwtween 1847-57. With tlie exception of a sliort crui.se, lie had sijenl the ten years in per- 
fecting the Dahlgreu gun, liLs own invention. In ISfii he wa-s chief of the Bureau of Ordnani.-e. From 
this he stepped into command of the South Atlantic blockading scgimdroii, July 6, 1863. From that time 
on he showed the qualities of a great coiiunauder in active service. Not only did he bravely and wisely 
direct the naval acti^■ities in Charleston Harbor, but in February, 1804, he led tlie naval expedition up the 
St, John's River that was to cooperate with the troops in gaining ii hold in Florida. In December, 1864, 
he cooperated with General Sherman in the capture of Savaiuiah, and on Feb. 18. 1865, he had tlic satis- 
faction of moving his vessels up to Charleston, the evacuated city that he had striven so long to capture. 



would have been ample to hold the important forts below New 
Orleans, at Mobile, Pensacola, Savannah, and Wilmington. 
There were at the Northern posts, which might, of course, have 
been completely denuded of men with safety, over one thou- 
sand men. Fort Monroe was sufficiently garrisoned for pro- 
tection; the total garrison of Sumter was hut eighty-four. 
As it was, the other forts had simply to be entered and occu- 
pied by the raw secessionist volunteers. Such occupancy, which 
gradually took place, naturally gave an immense impetus to 
the Southern movement. Had these forts been occupied I)y 
Federal trooi)s and had Simiter been properly reenft)rced, 
there can be little question that secession would have ended 
with the act of South Carolina. For with her ports in Federal 
hands, the South was powerless. Communication with the ex- 
terior worltl was to her a necessity in tlie strongest meaning 
of the wonl, because she was lacking in many things of vital 
importance. She couhl not have gone to war; she would not 
have gone to war, in so helpless a situation. 

Even the one effort to hold any of these forts, the retention 
of which was so vital, was made abortive by the action of 
Scott in causing to be embarked in New York, in the merchant 
steamer Star of the West, a raw company of artillery under a 
lieutenant for the reenforeenient of Fort Sumter, instead of a 
force of the oltier soldiers from Fort Monroe, in the Brookii/ii. 
Tlie Star of the West made a feeble effort to enter Charleston 
Harbor. She was fired upon, and seeing no colors hoisted at 
Sumter or sign of assistance from tlie fort, turned and went 
to sea. Had the Brooklyn been sent, as President Buchanan, 
to his credit be it said, intended, and as had been first arranged, 
the secessionist battery woidd not have dare<l to fire upon the 
powerful man-of-war, or, had it dared, the few guns of the 
battery or of all of the improvised defenses, none of which 
had before fired a sliot, would have been quickly silenced by 
the Brooklyn's guns; the ship would have occupied the har- 
bor; Sumter would have been manned and provisioned, and 




SECRETARY SEWARD AND NINE TOREIGN DIPLOMATS AT THE TIME WHEN CONFEDERATE 
CRUISERS ABROAD WERE AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 

Nu military picture of moving troopx. no group of dislinguUhed grnmtU, could poiaihiy hol<i the interest for stuikuts ot the 
luslory o( the Civil War that tltis photograph posscsao. It a Ihc summpr of ISfiS. CaUiereil at the foot ul Uiis beautiful 
watirfall. lu it nt the end of a <hi,v'a oulinR for plnwure. arr ten men of mark and great imporLann-. Hon- arc William II. 
Spward, American Secrelary al State, standing bareheaded, to the right. With him. niimbere.1 30 that the reader can 
easily identity them, are {i} Baron Ih: Slueckel. Russian Minister: (3) M. Mulena. Niearaguan Minister; (4) Lord Lyons, 
British Minister; (5) M. Mercier. French Minister; (fl) M. Sehleiden, Hanseatic Minister; (7) M. Berteuatli. Italian Min- 
i«UT; {8) Count Kpcr, Swedish Minister; (9) M. Bodiaeo. Secr.;Ury Rtisaian Legation; (10) Mr. Sheffield. Attaohf British 
Legation: (11) Mr. Donalilson. a messenger in (he Slate Department. These were ticklish times in diplomatic clrcicy. 
Outwardly polite to one anollier. and on an oc<asiun such as this probably lowering the bars of prescribed cimveation, many 
of these men wouhl have liked lu know what was going on in the brains of their associates, for diplomucy is but a game of f 
ment&l hide-and-seek. More than any one ehie would Mr. Sewurd have desired lit this moment to be giflcd in the art ot 
mind-reading. He would have liked to hear from Lord Lyons exactly what stand the British (lovemiiient was going to 
lake in relation tu the Confederate cruisers that had been outfitted in Greal Britain. He would have liked to hear also 
from Minister Mercier more on the subject of the vessel.i building in France that lie hud been in eonvspondince with Jolin 
Bigelow about, and he woulil have liked lo know exudly what Napoleon III was trj'ing to do in Mexico, in the ambitious 
game of which Maximilian wiu a pawn. The Niearaguan Ministrr would have appreciated a word himself on the latter 
subject; and Lonl Lyons, in view ut the presence of the Russian fleet, would ha%-e liked to pick the brain of Baron De Stoeckrl, 
whose royal master, the <'zar, hod made aiich firm offers of friendship to the United Slates at just this hour, Mr, Sclilciden, 
in view of wlukt was In hap|)en in the next few years, would hai'e welromi'd an outburst of confiiiem-c from M. Merrier, 
and for Ihat mutter, so would M. Ik-rtenatti, Bui here they arc. sinking all (|Uestiuns of statrt'raft and posing fur the 
phologrupber us if the gume of dipkmiucy wuJi fur fr.piii lli.'ir rnhids uiid they weri' onliniiry "Irippcrs" seeing the sights 
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C'hariestoii Ilarhor would have been permanently in the hands 
(if the Federal authorities. 

Kqiial folly, iiiefficieney. and. in cases, disloyalty were 
-shown in the faihire to take steps to j>rote('t tlie great navy- 
yard at Norfolk and in tlie .surrencJer of that at Pensacola. 
The former could have heen saved hud the incoming admin- 
istration acted more promptly; the latter could, at any moment 
in the two months succeeding its surrender in January, have 
heen reoccupied. had there been a show of wisdom in govern- 
ment affairs. With the loss of these two great estal)lishments 
went the loss of some thousands of cannon, which went to arm 
the Southern batteries. Had these untoward events not ha|>- 
pened, affairs would have assumed a very different ])hase; for 
a time, at least, war would have been deferred, and soberer 
thought might have had its weight. 

Whether it were better that the war should he fought, 
and the pick of the manhood of the South and much of that 
of the Nortli perish, need not be discussed; but the patent fact 
remains that the failure tr) emjiloy the lirookljjn instead of 
the Sidi- of the West, the failure to garrison the other forts of 
the South, tlie faihire to save Norfolk and Pensacola were 
goverimiental failures of surpassing inejititude and folly, only 
to be made good by four years of a war which brought three 
millions of meti into the field, six hundred ships to close the 
Southern ports, engulfed the treasure of the North, and laid 
waste the South. The chatige to our new meTital and psychical 
plane, a change which ha<l to Ik; made, was dearly bought for 
want of wisdom and foresight Iwyond our powers at the 
moment. 

Ivcaving aside the wimt-miglit-have-beens and coming to 
tilings as they happened, the blockade, by the end of 1801, had 
become so effective that in the governmental year of 1801 (Ci, 
the total cotton exported from the South was but thirteen 
thousand bales as against the two million of the previous sea- 
son. During the quarter beginning September 1, 1801, less 
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FOREIGN ALLIES 

Here in tlie Imrbor of Alexandria, Va., tlie crew of the Russian frigate " Osliaba" have climbed into the rigging 
to view with the officers on the bridge the strange land to which tliey had been sent on a friendly n 
England was almost openly hostile to the North at the beginning of the war, while France better concealed 
its sympathies. Its diplomats were highly in favor of joining with Germany and Italy to aid Maximilian 
in setting up his monarchy in Mexico. The Federal navy was confronted from the start, not only with the 
pntblem of the blockade, but with that of providing sufficient fighting- ships to enable it to contend suc- 
cessfully with the navies of foreign powers in case complications arose. When Emperor Alexander ordered 
his warships to proceed to American waters, there was an end to rumors of foreign hostilities; and when one 
division of the Russian fleet entered New York Harbor and the other the Golden Gate, feasts of welcome 
awaited both ofiicers and men who had come to augment the Federal navy at its most critical period. 




than one tliousand bales of cotton left Charleston Harbor, as 
against one hiiTidred aTid ten thousand for a like period in 
18()0; bnt four thousand four hundred bushels of rice as 
against twenty-three thousand; one thousand five hundred bar- 
rels of naval stoi-es as against thirty-three thousand. Only 
thirty-two thousand and fifty bales of cotton left Charleston 
from July 1, 18<J1. to April 1, 1863.* 

How much this means may be seen l»y the remarks of 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice President of the Confederate 
States, in a speech on November 1, 1802. He said: 

I v-HK in favor fcf the Government's taking all the cotton that would 
he subscribed for oiglit-pcr-cent. boniis nt ten ccntH n pound. Two 
tnillion bales of last-yoiir's crop might, have been counted on. Tliis 
would have cost the Government a hundred million iionds. With this 
cotton in hand «ml pledged, any number filiort of fifty of tlio ht'st 
iron-clad steamers could have been contracted for and built in Kuropo 
—steamers at two millions each could have been procured. Thirty 
millions would have got fifteen. Five might have been ready by the 
1st of January last to open one of our bloeka<led ports. Three could 
Iiiive been left to keep the port open, while two could have conveyed 
the cotton across, if necessary. Thus, the debt could have been paid 
with cotton «t a nnich higher price than it cost, and a channel of 
trade kept open until otliers could have been built and paid for in the 
same way. At less than one month's present expenditure on our army, 
our coast might have been cleared. Besides this, at least two million 
more hales of the old crop might have been counted on; this, with the 
other, making a debt in round numbers to the planters of two hundred 
million dollars. But Uiis cotton, held in Europe until the price shall 
be fifty cents a pound [it went much higher], would constitute a fund 
of at lea.st one billion dollars, which not only would liave kept 
our finances in sound condition, but the clear profit of eight hundred 
million dollars would have met the entire expenses of the war for years 
to come.f 

* Schwab, 

t M, L. Avarj-. Recollections of Alfxander IT. Stephens. His Diary, 
etc., 1910. 
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The Runslnns, dthough in snmo (icRnr a miiritinK- nittlun, diil uol dovale miidi atlmtion lo their lukvy. n5{ cnu Ih- ntvn 
(mm u Kinncc nl this jiiitiirp of one ol Ihe visiting IliisaiBn \-oaaels ilurind ih/y Civil War, the "Osliiilia.'" lu iiniitlier jilmlu- 
gn>|ih luu Ihi-h shriun a gnnlp of Uieir aailors. They are as dilTrn>nl in appearanee trum the trim Amcriean and Kufclish 
nnii-nf'Wiu-Bniun us Lh<-ir vEMHel ia diffcTent frum nn Ameriean or English miui-uf-war. The Russian sailurs viere nil eon- 
Kripts. mostly \akea Innn inland villain and forcrd to take up a avi-fariiie life in the service ot the Czar. There hitd 
tu Iw iL sprinkling of mJ si'ameii among the erew. but they, like the poor serfs from tlie eountry, were eonseripls also. 
The Russian hiU'lH>rs an- pmetioilly eut off from the world by ice /or at least five montlu ot the year. This fact lias 
prevented Kiiasiu fmrn lakinK fi pliu.'e among maritime nations. It baa been Ruaata's purpose to reaeh warm-wotvr 
liiirliors llml hiis hrtmght iin two ut its greatest wars. 
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Stephens waives the great questions of international law 
involved, as to the furnishing of ships to a helligerent by a neu- 
tral, antl takes no note of the stringent blockade which came 
so soon to prevent the sending abroad (>f cotton. His remarks, 
however, illustrate the enormous financial advantage which the 
South would have had, had it been able to send its cotton 
abroad, and to bring in freely the many things which go to 
make an army efficient and without which, in so large degree, 
the South waged the war until it came to the extremity of want. 

Christopher G. Memminger (aforetime Confederate Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) wrote Stephens, September 17, 1867, 

As for the notion, since promulgated, of shipping cotton to Eng- 
land early in the war and liolding it there as the baHiG of credit, that is 
completely negatived, as you know, by the fact that at the early stage 
of the war no one expected the blockade or the war to last more than 
a year.* 

The South itself thus helped the North by its want of 
grasp of the situation. TheXorth, in the former's view, driven 
by European command that cotton must not be interfered 
with, was to yield quickly to the Southern demands. The 
South did not recognize that, in the rapidly developing events, 
to hesitate was to lose all. The (juick grip of the navy was to 
be the Union's salvation. Though England's weekly consump- 
tion of cotton was reduced in a year from fifty thousand to 
twenty thousand bales of cotton, the people of I^ancashire stood 
by the North. Recognition of the Confederacy did not come. 
The South attempted a change of policy, but the chance to 
exploit its cotton was gone. 

At the basis of the South's belief in the quick ending of 
the war, was the profound conviction of most of the Southern 
leaders that Europe's deprivation of cotton would quickly 
bring European intervention. Senator James H. Hammond, 

* M. L. Avary. Reedlecliotis of Alexander H. Stephent. His Diary, 
etc., 1910. 




MESSENGERS FROM THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 



Hen? ugniti Ihi? reader ia inlriKliieiii lo ainie KUeats at MtK North— the officers of one of the litlie flu't Ihm put inio the HucIhod and 
paid visits uluag the coast. Il vaa not l)iv Ruuian peoplo at larf[e who showed any frimdlinefls to the I'niled States diiriug the t'ivil 
War; they knpw little. i;ared leas, and Wi-n- not affected by the results of the conHirt more than if it had been waged between two 
savage tribes in the heart of Alriea. Il wan the I'tur, for reasons of state or for his own purpones — whieh are miieh the same thinfr— 
who made the friendly overtures. Still smuriing from the t-rushing disaster of the Crimea, where EngUnd, Fnuiee, and Sardinia had 
eombincd to aid the hated Turk in keeping the Russians from the Bosphonis and tlie Mediterranean, tile Ctar would have given a 
great ileal lo have seen the "Trent" affair o[>en hostilities between America and the mother couolry. Great Britain then would have 
its halidi full in guarding it* Mn^shores and saving its Canadian possessions. The eyes of Napoleon III. were directed westward also 
at this time. KingMclor Emmanuc^l.of tiiirdiniu.whuin '«1 hail had pUeed loi his head theerou-n of United Italy, woa trying to juggle 
Ihc disjointed states of his nrw kingdom into luirmony. Resides this. lhc<'Eur hod improduetive laud losetl — Alaska. It was Russia's 
I'liance. This friendship was in Ihc game of diplomacy, liut different from what Russia expected was the uLtitude ot England. 



of South Carolina, in a speech in tlie Senate on March 4, 1858, 
had said: 

But if there were no other reason why wc Khoiiltl never have war, 
would any Bune natii>n make war on cotton? Withont firing a gim, 
without Jrawinff a swonl, should tliey make war on us we could bring 
the whole world to our ft-et. . . . What would happen if no cotton 
was furnished for thrt'c years? I will not stop to depict wliat everyone 
can imagine, hut this is certain: England would topple headlong and 
carry the whole civilized world with her, save the South. No, you 
dare not make war on cotton. No power on earth dares to make war 

And again: 

I firmly believe that the slaveholding South is now the controlling 
power of the world — that no other power would face us in hostility. 
Tiiis will be demonstrated if we come to the ultimate . . , cotton, rite, 
tobacco, and naval stores conuiiand the world, and we have sense enough 
to know it. 

With such views, and they were practically the ^'iews of 
the whole South, it is not surprising that, with the belief that 
to withhold cotton would bring the world to terms, the South 
was slow to adopt such ideas as those put forth by Stepbens. 
It was soon to be reduced largely to its own resources. " But- 
tons were made of persimmon seeds; tea of berry leaves; coffee 
of a variety of parched seeds ; envelopes and writing-paper of 
scraps of wall-pai>er; shoes of wood and canvas." * 

The South, however, aided by adventurous IJritisIi mer- 
chants and her o«'n able secret serA'ice abroad, of which Captain 
Bulloch, formerly of the United States navy, was the head, dis- 
played a wondrous energy. Notwithstanding the blockade, the 
advent of very fast shallow-draft steamers, built principally on 
the Clyde and specially for the purpose of running the blockade, 
did much to alleviate the situation for the Confederacy until 
the Federal navy's hold on the coast gradually tightened. The 
 Schwab. 




The lack of skill at manning yards Ihat is pictured here shows Ihal in Cidl War lime* the Bnuili&iui. neviT & 
linif natiDD, had much to learn. Occaaionslly dm'ing the war. along the Sontfa AtUnlic rwul, while tUv bluckiulc was 
still in ciistencc and rigidly enforced, strange vcsn-Li would be sum hy the oordon o( uutlylnK icoula, uul more tlian 
ooce mistake were narrowly averted. It was liard to tell imder what giiitM: a lilorluule-runner might appninch the 
starting-line for the final dash lor shore. In July. 1804. late one evening, a vesM-l was seen approaching and bcr aeUons 
were su peculiar Ihnt a little gunboal staKed at once lor the guanl-sliifu and DUulr re|H)rl. Two vessels were despatched 
la intercept the stranger. There was a slight fng and the moon was bright, a eombinutioD that made it impcmsihle to 
see more Ihan a fi'W j-artls aheail. .\ll at once the mist lifted, and there — lying within half pistol-shot between ibc two 
Federal cruisers — lay the suspiTtetl rine. Immediately she was hailtrH and told to surrender. A voice replied through 
the sjieaking Irum]iet in broken English, stilling that she was the French sloop-of-war "Alerte." and wished to make the 
nearest port, as she was suffering from "occasional iliscoinpasure of her enginrs." This having been aseertained to 
be Ihe truth, the Fmichtnan was allowed to drop anchor for repairs. Now and then visitors from .South .Xmeriean 
purls would also drop in, and in this picture of the barkentiae'ngged side-whe«ler is shown a Bruilian warship. 
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United States was backward then, as in fact it always has 
been, if the truth be sjmken, in marine engineering. Changes 
came in machinery and material of construction abroad which 
we were slow to follow, so tliat the high-|)owered and lean 
model of the Clyde iron-built bl(K-kade- runner had a distinct 
advantage in speed o\er her chasers. Thus, even during the 
last two months of 18(54, the imjiorts of Charleston and Wil- 
mington comprised over eight million five hundred thousand 
pounds of meat, one million five hundred thousand pounds of 
lead, nearly two million pounds of saltpeter, five hundred 
thousand pairs of shoes, three hundred and sixteen thousand 
pairs of blankets, o^er five hundred thousand pounds of coffee, 
sixty-nine thousand rifles, forty-three cannon, ninety -seven 
jiackages of revolvers, and two thousand six Imndred and 
thirty-nine packages of medicine. The traffic across tlie Mexi- 
can bonier was of the same character, but there was still tlte 
gantlet to be run of tlie Mississippi River, now in Federal pos- 
session through the dauntless spirit of Farragut, greatest of 
naval commanders, not excepting Nelson himself. 

But the grip of the navy was closing upon the Confed- 
erate jwrts. Charleston was. with the aid of the army, at last 
closed. Savannah was sealed; Mobile and New Orleans had, 
of course, long before been lost, as also ]*ensacola. Wilming- 
ton, so long closely watched, finally fell after the capture of 
Fort Fisher, and then happened that which, as already ex- 
plained, might have occurred in the beginning had the Kuchanan 
administration but acted with vigor, that is, the complete segre- 
gation of the South from the rest of the world. She still bad 
men in plenty, but men to he effective must be fed and clothed. 
With open ports the war couhl have been indefinitely con- 
tinued. With ports closed, the Southern armies were reduced 
to a pitiful misery, the long endurance of which makes a noble 
chapter in heroism. 

The whole naval warfare of the secession period was tims 
one of closure. It wa.s a strife to control the waters of the 
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Southern coast. Tlie Alabama and her kind, as already said, 
counted for nouglit, excepting as their exploits should influence 
European opinion and action. The destruction they caused 
was a property destniction oidy, not a <lestruction of naval 
power, which was what really counted. And the actual pro|>- 
erty destruction was finally found to amount to less than ten 
million dollars, or not more than the fiftietli ])art of that en- 
dured })y San Francisco in the catastrophe of 1906. 

It was not until the ironclad came upon the scene that the 
Federal cause was in jeopardy. The frigate il/fm/Hflfwassunk 
at Norfolk wlien the navy-yard was so unfortiuiately yielded 
through the administration's iuiwillinf<ne.ss to use its strength, 
and the thousands of cannon there in store, along with those at 
I'ensacola. went to arm the Confederacy. With immense energy 
on the part of the Southern officers, the J/cmHirtr was raised, her 
ujiper decks removed, and the .ship reconstructed as an armored 
vessel. Her advent in Hami>ton Roads. Marcli 8, 18(1^, where 
in the first moment were but .some wooden ships, among them 
the large steam frigate il/ZwHCjifofrt and the sailing frigates Con- 
gress and Cumberland, hrought on a memorably heroic fight, 
in which the Conf^'csa was burned and the Ciimberlniid sunk 
with her colors flying. That night came almost providentially 
the Monitur, with her heroic commander, Ijieutenant Wonlcii. 
and her equally courageous first lieutenant, S. Dana (ireene. 
The fight of the next day, its outcome, the withdrawal of the 
Merrimac, lier later destruction by the Confederates, and the 
efl'ect upon the world, we all know. Uesides saving to the I Tnion 
the possession of Hampton Roads and Chesapeake liay, it 
saved a possible appearance of what, up to that moment, was an 
irresistible force off' Northern ports, the appearance of which 
would have had a disastrous efl'ect upon Federal interests in 
tlie development of European action in favor of the Smith. 

Other ironclads had, in Europe, preceded the Ulaiiitor 
and Merrimac, some armored batteries having been used hy 
the French in 18.55, during the Crimean war; and the French, 
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THE "BLArKHAWK," I'OIITKRS FAMOUS MISSISSIPPI FLAGSHIP 
PHOTOGRAPHED OFF MEMPHIS, JUNE, "64 



This wooden vessel, formerly a powerful river steamer, was armed and added to tlie Mis- 
sissippi squadron soon after Porter took command. She was the admiral's flagshlj) on 
the first expedition il|> tlie Yazoo. As the Stars and Stripes were rim up on the court- 
house at Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, the "Blackhawk," bearing Admiral Porter anil his 
staff, swept proudly up to the levcc ajid received on board General Grant, with many of 
his officers. They "were received with tliat warmth of feeling and hospitality that de- 
lights the heart of a sailor." Outwardly unmoved. Grant ret-elved the congratulations of 
the officers of the navj' ujion the grcate.st victory of the war so fiu-^a victory wliich the 
river squadron had helj)ed so materiidly ti» win. Again the "Blackhawk" steamed 
away on active service as Porter ',s flagship to lead the futile Red River expedition. 








following their success, had built the Gloire. The British were 
building four large broadside shiDS of the Warrior type; others 
were to follow in the Confederate navy, the Tennessee at Mo- 
bile, the Atlanta in Wassaw Sound, the Albemarle in the 
North Carolina sounds, and the formidable French-built Stone- 
wall; but it was the Monitor which was to give the standard 
for future types. Said the London Times after the Hampton 
Roads fight, " Whereas we had one hundred and forty-nine 
first-class war-ships, we have now two, [the large broadside 
ships Warrior and Black Prince] . . . There is not a ship in 
the English navy apart from those two that it would not be 
madness to trust to an engagement with that little Monitor." 
The type of hull of the latter has now been wholly discarded, 
but the revolving turret remains the basic principle in the 
mounting and protection of heavy guns. Notwithstanding 
the defects of the system, the Monitor was the forerunner and 
type of fifty-eight turreted vessels built or laid down during 
the Civil War. 

The Federal navy during the war rose to a force of five 
hundred and sixty-nine steam vessels anti over fifty thousand 
seamen. Three hundred and thirteen steamers had been pur- 
chased and two hundred and three had been built or were well 
advanced to completion. Over seven thousand five hundred 
volunteer officers from the merchant service, many of great abil- 
ity and value, were employed, some of whom, at the end of the 
war, were taken into the regular service, rising to the highest 
ranks and filling with credit most important posts. 

The fight of the Monitor and Merrimxic, the passage of 
the Mississippi forts (April 24, 1862), Port Hudson (March 
14, 1868), Mobile (August 5, 1864), the fight between the 
Weehawken and Atlanta, the destruction of the Albemarle, and 
the duel of the Kearsarge and Alabama were notable battles, 
three of which rank in the forefront of naval actions in daring 
and in effect. It is not too much to say that Farragut's deeds 
in the Mississippi and at Mobile have not their parallel in 
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naval history. Says Cliarles Francis Adams, " It may safely 
be claimed that the running of the forts at the mouth of the 
Mississippi and the consequent fall of New Orleans was as 
brilliant an oi>eration, and one as triumphantly conducted, as 
Sherman's march through Georgia," which, as he mentions 
later, was itself made possible by the undisputed maritime 
supremacy of the North. " Throttling the Confederacy by the 
blockade throughout," he says, " the navy was also a s|iear- 
thrust in its back." 

Great, however, as was the effect of cutting in twain the 
Confederacy by the occupancy of the Mississippi, much 
greater was the effect of the monotonous and imhei'oic work 
of the blockade in Atlantic waters. By the end of the war 
there were captured and destroyetl, in all, one thousand five 
hundred and four vessels, of a value of over thirty million 
dollars, much of which was Uritish property. liarge as was 
the money value, it was as nothing in comparison with the 
effect in deciding the great question at issue, through the loss 
of that without which the South could not live. 

The failure of historians, with few exceptions, through 
nearly fifty years to recognize this great service done by the 
navy, shows a want of philosophic perception without which 
history is but a diary of events. Blockade is from a dramatic 
standpoint but a poor offset to great battles with thousands 
killed and wounded, the losses in which come keenly to tens of 
thousands of men and women. The fortunes of a million men 
in an army thus overshadow in the mind of the great public 
those of a comparatively meager fifty thousand in ships, and 
a blockade may go unnoticed by the public in war, much as the 
constant diplomacy of the navy goes unnotical in peace. 

To place New Orleans, Mobile, and Hampton Roads in 
the category of commonplace events is not to know war. As 
acts, they are among the lime-lights of history; in results, two, 
at least, were among the most momentous; for whatever went 
far to save this Union must be in such a category. 
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GEORCiE BANC'ROl-T— FOUNDER 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 

ALREADY NOTABLE AS A HL4TORIAN IN 18*5. BANCROFT 
SIGNALIZED HIS ENTRANCE INTO PRKaiDENT POLK'b CAB- 
INET, AS SECKETARY OF THE NAVT, UV FOUNniNQ THE 
NATAL SCHOOL, LATER THE ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS 
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JACK-TARS OF TIIE OLD NAVY 



A gliinct at llic'sc' wiiaiinwl ihpb mngeelaloiigsidc the 0-inch pivot-gun of the sloop-of-wrir"Wi«»uhJckoii" givi's iis uii iilfimttlii'iipiii'ur- 
mut' o( the men nf tlie uld navy. Thp face ot the gun-cuptain aUndin^ near the breach of hi* gun shows that hi- is u sailor Uinnigh 
and through. There are very tew landsmrn pictured liere. Thr old Jack-tnr, irtanding fourth in Ihe right row, who has turned hii cup 
into a ilitly bag, harki buck to the fighting days when rtwun bud hardly Ih-cti tJiought uf. He is a sun'ivor of the War uf 1812. uiid 
reim-mbers the days of Bikinhridge, of Decatur. Stewart, and Biddle. Even the younger men luive no look of the volunteer about 
tliem; they lire deep-sea snjlors, every one. The "Wissohickon" was one of tlic Federal t-niijeni that had put out in wareh of the 




THE PIVOT-t;iiN OF THE " WISSAHICKON " AND ITS CREW 

Confi-deratp coraiiicrce-deBtroyers. She was in llii^ flcrt uf Adminil Farmgut at New OtIduu and ran the batteries at Viiksliurg; ! 
Late in I86« she was iu (.'aruliiui waters and ia January, 1863, partjcipated in the first attacks on Fort McAllialer. SI 
Admiral Dahlgrcn s flett during tlie stirring opcralioiui in Charleston haibcr and returned to South Carolina waters toward the doM | 
ot 186*, where she captured nuuieroia prizes, enriching her offieera and crew. The sailors on few uf tlie FediinU vessels had a n 
varied and adwnturoii.s cxi)ericnee of the wixr Ihiin did those of the " Wissahii'kun." nnd the faces in the pieturc Iwilh \M and young. 
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In the center of tliis war-time photograph riiics the faniouH frigate " Coiiatitution." She was one of the four 
fighlinR-ships llie t-onstruotion of which, under Ai-t n( Congress of March 27, 1794, marked the birth of an 
adecpiute imvy to protert the eommeree of the young republic. Rlie was the third to be launched, October 
SI, 1707, at Bust on. Her exploits in the harbor of TriiwH in 1804 and her great fight with the "Guerriere" 
soon made her name a household word to ail Anierieaii.s. Full of years and honors in 1861, she was lying 
at .\niiuiM)lis as a training-si lip at the outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, and was in great danger of 
falling into the hands of the Confederates. General Benjamin F. Hutler, who was in the vicuiity with the 
Eightli Maitsacliusetts Regiment, sent a detachment tliat guarded the old ship till she was towed to New- 
port, where alie arrived May 9th under Lieutenant-Coniraander G. VV. Rodgers, with officers and midship- 
men from the Militarj' Aeadcmy aboard. At the extreme right of the picture is the " Miwvdonijui," originally 
a British sli*op-fif-war captured by the U. S. frigate " United States " in 1812. She was a spick-and-span new 




vessel then. In 1854-4 she suited in Commodore Perry's fleet that opened Japan to American commerce. 
The outbreak of the war found her lying at Vera Cruz. The frigate on the left, the " Santee," was a later 
oddittoti to the nav^y. also mounting fifty guns. She served on blockade duty, chiefly in the Gulf, during 
the war. There, while Ij'ing off (Jalveston, November 7, 1861, in command of Captain Henry Ea^le, some 
of her crew performed one of the most brilliant naval exploits that marked the beginning of hostilities. 
Lieutenant James E. Jouett volunteered to run into the harbor and destroy the Confederate steamer 
" General Rusk " and the schixjner " Royal Yacht," Near midnight the little |»arty in two launches pulled 
boldly into the harlwr. When almost u|)on the " General Rusk," Lieutenant Jouett's launch grounded and 
was run into by the second launch. With the Confederates thus aroused and several steamers speeding to 
find him in the darkness. Lieutenant Jouett nevertheless determined to board. After a tlirilling encounter, he 
made priaooers of the crew and destroyed the schooner, returning with a loss of one killed and six wounded. 




ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL 
NAVY 




WHKN President Lincoln and his administration found 
themselves confronted with the most stupendous prol)- 
lem that any nation ha<l liad as yet to face, there was one 
element in their favor that counted more heavily than any 
other, an element whose value has been overlooked by the early 
historians of the war. It was the possession not only of a 
navy but of sliipyards and a vast merchant marine from which 
to draw both vessels and men, and thus to increase the North- 
ern fighting efficiency at sea. 

Though both North and South were wlH)lly imprepared 
for the gigantic struggle, at the eonmiand of the t'ederal 
Government were inexhaustible resources. Manufactories and 
establislmients of all kinds were at hand, together with ship- 
building yards that had turned out a merchant marine which, 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities, had gained the com- 
merce-carrying supremacy of the world. These factors and 
advantages were of tremendous importance in contributing to 
the final success of the Federal cause. Not only was the part 
of the trained sailor significant, but the mechanic and invcntoi- 
found a peculiar scope and wide field for development in tlie 
application of their genius and talents to the navy's needs. 
In five years, the whole science of naval warfare was to be 
changed; the wooden fleets of Europe were to become anti- 
quated and practically useless, and the ironclad whose ajjpear- 
ance had been adumbrated was now to become a reality for all 
sea fighting. 

Ninety ships of war made up the United States navy at 
the opening of the year 1861, but of these only forty-two were 
in any measure ready for active service; the remainder were 
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THE FI^\(;SHII' -'WABASH"— THE PRIDE OF TJIE NAVY I\ bl 

Sights sucli as this photngrajih conveys have pa-ssed forever. The type of vessel pictured here is now as 
obsolete as the great "Harry" of King Henry VIII or a Spanish galleon of King Philip. But what a bcaiiti- 
ful sight she presents; the long clean sweep of her spar-deck, her standing rigging as (aiit as fiddle-strings, 
and all her running gear coiled and flemished down — no wonder that the "Wabash" was the pride of the 
navy, and that her crew pointed to the name on their caps with pride when they were ashore. The" Wabash" 
was a steam frigate of the first rating. No finer vessel could have been found in any foreign navy. She 
displaced 3,274 tons, carried two 10-inch pivot gun.s on her .■^par-deck and a broadside of fourteen 8-inch 
guns; on her gun-iieck she carried twenty-eight 9-inch guns and two 12-pounders. On the deck stands a 
little group of three — Admiral Du Pont, who was in command of the South Atlantic blockading squadron, 
her Captain, C. U. P. Rodgers, and Commander Corbin. Until the ironclad appeared, such ships as the 
'■ Wabash ", though small in number, gave to the United States navy a prestige wherever the flag was flown. 




laid up at various dockyards awaiting repairs of a more or 
less extended nature. Of the forty-two ships that could lie 
made ready for duty, the majority were steam-propelled ves- 
sels of tlie latest improved types. The United States had !)een 
one of the first world-powers to realize the value of steam as 
an auxiliary to sail. In the twenty years previous to the open- 
ing of the Civil War, practically a new navy had been con- 
structed, ranking in efficiency thinl only to those of England 
and France. There were many of the older vessels included 
in the active list, and some still in commission that bore his- 
toric names and had seen service in the War of 1812. They 
had l)een the floating schools for heroes, and were once more 
called to serve their turn. 

The newer ships comprised a noble list. Within five years 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities, the magnificent steam 
frigates Merrimac, Niagara, Colorado, Wabash, MinncHota. 
and Roanoke had been built, and the fine steam sloops-of-war 
Hartford, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Richmond, Pcmacola, Paw- 
nee, 3Iichigan, Narragan^ctt, Daeotah, Iroquois, Wyoming, 
and Seminole hatl been j)laced in commission. These ships 
were of the highest develo])ed type of construction and com- 
pared favorably at that time with any war vessels in the world. 

Summing up the serviceable navy, we find that it con- 
sisted of two sailing frigates, eleven sailing shwps, one screw 
frigate, five screw sloops of the first class, three si<le-wheel 
steamers, eight screw sloops of the second class, and five screw 
sloops of the third class. Available, I)ut laid up in various 
yards, were other vessels, including eighteen proi>elled by sail 
alone, five screw frigates, one screw sloop, and three or four 
side-wheel steamers. Yet, in spite of all this showing, at the 
opening of the year 1861 there was presented to the Nation 
a remarkable condition of affairs — a condition that it is almost 
unbelievable that it should have existed. The country stood 
aghast at its own unpreparedness. There were but two ships 
available to guard the entire Atlantic coast! 
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WITH .VLL SAILS SET 

Despite thp presence of magnificent force and might in the great modem vessel of war that rates from twelve 
to twenty thousand tons, there is little that suggests the romance of the sea about the huge mass of steel, 
magnificent and formidable though it may appear. The modern ship is sexless, or rather masculine. 
But no one would apply to such a fine old war-vessel as is pictured here, the training-ship "Saratoga," 
anji-hing less than the sailor's half-endearing terra of femininity. Ships, just ais we see this one, fought 
in the War of the Revolution, and, with hardly a change, the "Saratoga" api>ears here as in the 
Mediterranean she forged ahead in chase of one of the Barbary pirates, or maneuvered to escape from a 
British seventy-four in the War of 1812. In the older days, she would not have hfid the handy double 
topsails which give her one more yard to each most. Perhaps witli single topsails she looked still hand- 
somer. It required seamanship in those days to make a landfall. Dead reckoning was "dejid reckoning" 
with a vengeance. Nowadays, after the departure has Ijecn taken and the ship laid on her course, the 
revolutions of the engines, the knowledge of ocean currents, and the spinning tatfrall log give a navigating 
officer a technical knowledge of his whereabouts. It was different when they dejiended on the wind alone. 
It wa.H in the school of the sailing-ship that most of the officers who fought in the Civil War had lieen trained. 
The "Saratoga" was one of Commodore Perrj''s fleet when he sailed to Japan, in 185:i. Just previous to 
the outbreak of the war she had been engaged in putting down piracy in the West Indies, and long after 
the war wa,s started she was hovering off the western coast of Africa, capturing the "Nightingale," a 
slaver with (^^■e^ !)60 .-laves herded Ijetwcen decks. During the war she was used mainly as a school-ship. 
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At Hampton Roads lay the steam sloop Brooklyn, and * 
at New York lay the store-ship Relief, tliat moimted but two 
gtins. The remainder of the serviceable ships actually in com- 
mission were scattered in all parts of the earth. The Niagara, a 
screw frigate and the first huilt by Steers, the famous elijjper- 
ship constructor, was the farthest away from the Atlantic 
ports. She was on special duty in Jai)anese waters, and in 
the best of circumstances coidd not report where her services 
were most needed for several mouths. 

The rest of the shii>s on foreign stations would require 
from a week to a montli to gain home waters. Of the forty- 
eight ships that were in dock or in the navy-yar<is, there was 
none that could be prepared for service within a fortnight, 
and there were many that would re(|uire a month or more before 
they would l>e ready. 

From the time ()f the secession of South Carolina, in 
December, 1860, to the time of the declaration of war, valued 
officers of the navy whose homes were in the South liad been 
constantly resigning fnmi the service. The Navy Department 
was seriously hami>ered through their loss. Shortly after the 
opening of the war, it became necessary to curtail the course 
at tlie Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the last-year class 
was ordered on active duty to fill the places made vacant by 
the many resignations. At the opening of the war, the Fed- 
eral navy had fourteen hundred and fifty-seven ofiicers and 
seventy-six hundred seamen. This number was constantly in- 
creased throughout the war, and at the close there were no less 
than seventy-five hundred officers and fifty-one thousand five 
hundred seamen. 

When the Lincoln administration came into power in. 
1861, the Secretary of the Navy under the Buchanan admin- 
istration, Isaac Toucey, of Hartford, Connecticut, was suc- 
ceeded by his fellow townsman, (Jideon Welles, whose expe- 
rience as chief of the bureau of provisions and clothing in 
the Navy Department from 1846 to 1849 had familiarized 
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THE "COLORADO"— A FRIGATE OF THE OLD NAVY 

The "folurailo" was <me kI six lO-^in wrew f^igate^ the pride und strength of the Federal navy in "01. Like must of her sistei^ j 
ahipfl of thi^ old navy, the "CulorBda" (built for sea fighlitin) was prevented by her aize from getting up the narrow i^hanneLi. and | 
ber gallant i-omtnandcr, Theodoriis Builey. had to lead the fleet at New Orleans past the forts in another veasel. On Septemher I*. J 
18B1, at Penaaeula, volunteers from the " Colorado's " erew in four boata. le.1 by Lieutenant J. IT. Russell, carried off a ■'cutl 
out" expedition. Tliey drove the stubbornly resisting crew from the Confederate privateer "Judah" and destroyed the ves»«L | 



him with the details of department work. ITnder Welles, as 
assistant secretary, was appointed Gustavus V. Fox, a bril- 
liant naval officer, whose eighteen years in the service had well 
fitted him for the work he was to take up, and whose talents 
and foresight later provided vahiahle aid to the secretary. 
At the head of the bureau of yards and docks was Joseph 
Smith, whose continuous service in the navy for nearly a half- 
century and whose occupancy of the position at the head of 
the bureau from 1845 had qualified him also to meet the un- 
looked-for emergency of war. 

Under the direction of the secretary, there were at this 
time a bureau of ordnance and hydrography, a bureau of 
construction, equipment, and repair, a bureau of provisions 
and clothing, and a bureau of medicine and surgery. It was 
soon found that these bureaus could not adequately dispose 
of all the business and details to come before the depart- 
ment, and by act of Congress of Jidy 5, 1862, there was added 
a bureau of navigation and a bureau of steam engineering. 
The bureau of construction, equipment, and repair was sub- 
divided into a bureau of ecjuipment and recruiting and a bu- 
reau of construction and repair. 

In William Faxon, the chief clerk of the Navy Depart- 
ment, Secretary Welles found the ablest of assistants, whose 
business ability and mastery of detail were rewarded in the 
last months of the war by liis l>eiiig appointed assistant sec- 
retary while Mr. Fox was abroad. 

With the organization of the new Navy Department, 
steps were taken at on(« to gather the greater number of the 
ships of the Federal fleets where they could be used to tlie 
utmost advantage. Work on the repairing and refitting of 
the ships then laid up in the various navy-yards was begun, 
and orders were given for the construction of a number of 
new vessels. But in the very first months of the actual open- 
ing of the war, the Navy Department dealt itself the severest 
blow that it received during the whole course of hostilities. 




GIDEON WELLES, WAR SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL NAVY 

Rarrly liaa so stupendous a task confronted a man as that which fell to the lot 
of Unroln's Snrretary nf the Navy. In ordinary times the man fit lor that uffice 
must be a sLutesmiin. a constituUoDal lawyer, a judge of international law and 
tuitiimal ubligationH. as well as a man of soiuid judgment and cxcriiljvi' ability 
of the highist order. These quiJil lea Gideon Welles possessed in a markni degree. 
Al the time he took bis seal in ihe Cabiuel tbe Navy Department was entirely 
unprepared (or the work tliat was immediati-ly required of it, work perhaps more 
aniilous than liad ever before been denumdctl ot the maritime power of any govern- 
ment. The whole management of the navy during tlie war io'liealei! the must 
remarkable ailminiatralive ability on the part o( tbe Sceretary. Tlie herculcain 
tasks required were performed without ostentation, with a firm and safptcious 
hand that never wavered before ungenerous and ignorant criticism. Not only 
was the pb^'sicnt side attended to with marvelous promptness and efficiency, but 
the policies of the Adnunistratiun were frequently shaped by his wise influence. 






Lying at the Gosport Navy- Yard at Norfolk, Virginia, were 
some of the navy's strongest, most formidable, and most his- 
torie ships — the steam frigate Merrimac, of forty gnns, that 
was soon to make the world ring with her name; the sloop-of- 
war German town, of twenty-two guns; the Plymouth, of the 
same rumiher, and the brig Dolphin. 

There were, besides, the old sailing vessels whose names 
were dear to tlie country: to wit, the Pcnnsi/lfania, a line-of- 
hatlle ship; the United States, Columbus, Delaware, Raritan, 
and Cohnnhia. Tliere was also on the stocks, and unfinished, 
a ship of the line, the New York. 

There is not time or space in this short preamble to enter 
into the reasotis for what happened, but through blunders 
and a feeling of panic, the fiat went forth that the navy- 
yard and all it contained should be destroyed. On the night 
of April 20th, this order was carried into effect, and over two 
million of dollars' worth of Federal property was destroyed, 
besides vast stores and ammunition. Thousands of cannon 
fell into the hands of the new-horn Secessia. It was a bitter 
chapter for the cooler heads to read. All along the coast of 
tlie Soutliern States, other vessels which coidd not be remo^'cd 
from docks or naval stations were seized by the Confederate 
Government or destroyed by orders from Washington. 

As if siidderdy recovered from the fever of apprehension 
that hail caused so much desti'uction, the Federal Government 
soon recognized its necessities, and the Navy Department 
awoke to the knowledge of what would be requireil of it. 
Immediately, the floating force was increased by the purchase 
of great numbers of vessels of all kinds. Of these, thirty-six 
were side-wheel steamers, forty-two were screw steamers, one 
an auxiliary steam bark, and fifty-eight were sailing craft of 
various classes. These vessels mounted a total of five hundred 
and nineteen guns, of which the steam craft carried three hun- 
dred and thirty-five. In addition to these, the navy-yards were 
put to work at the building of new vessels, twenty-three being 




in process of (■(»nst ruction at tlie close of tlie year in the Gov- 
ernment shij)yanls. and one at the New York Navy- Yard being 
built by a. private contractor. 

Kvery place where serviceable ships could be laid down 
WHS soon put to use, and in private yards, at the close of 1861, 
twenty-eight sailing vessels were being constructed, fourteen 
screw sloops, twenty-three screw giniboats, and twelve side- 
wheelers. Besides these, there were early on the ways three 
experimental iron-clad vessels, the value and practicability of 
ivhieh in battle was at this time a mooted ijuestion. 

One of these three soon -to-be-launched ironclads was an 
innovation in naval eonstniction ; one hundred and seventy- 
two feet in length, she was over forty-one feet in beam, and 
liresentcd a free-board of only eighteen inches above the water. 
Almost amidships she carried a revolving turret, twenty-one 
feet in diameter and nine feet high. The inventor of tiiis 
curious craft, M'hich was building at the Continental Iron 
AVorks in New York, had absolute faith in her future, a faith 
that was shared by very few naval men of the day. On the 9th 
of March, 1862, this " freak," this " monstrosity," this " waste 
of money " fought her first battle, and marked the closing of 
one era of naval history and the opening of another. Krics- 
son and the Monitor are names linked in fame for all time to 
come. 

The other two ironclads that were contracted for in 1801 
were on the lines of the battle-shi]> of the day. Heavily arniiired 
i\Itli iron and wood, they were adapted to the mounting of 
heavier guns than were then generally in use. No wooden ves- 
sel could live for a moment in conflict with them, broadside to 
broadside. 

Kroni the very tirst, the l>incoln administration had fully 
nndcr.sttxHl and comprehended the naval weakness of the 
South. Hut not only this, it knew well her dependence on 
other countries for supplies and necessities, and how this de- 
pendence would increase. Almost the first aggressive act was 
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FUllEIlUNNERS OF THE LIGIIT-URALGIIT GLNBOAT-FERHVBOATS CONVERTED INTO 
WAR-VKS-SEI-S 

In Hiesc pii'tiimt nre ipcii two cif thr navy's i-onverteil terrybonl fleet. The " M<:Uon<Jilgh"' (above) wna taken wliile 
on duty neur Hilton Head by a lieutenunt of volunteers who possessed one of those rarp new iiuitrmnents, a taraera. 
Sbp waa quite thoroiinhly armored. I'nder eomuiand of Lieutei»nt-f 'ommandcr Bacon she was lying in Stoiiu River, 
February 1, 18113, when the "Isaac Smith," going up the river to make a reeonouissanee. wa^ entrapped by \hm: 
concealed Confederate liatteries. The "McDonougli" got under way to tlic BAsistanoe uf the "Isaac Smith." bi:t 
was unable to stand the fire of the heavy rifled guns tliat finally caused the surrender of the "kaae Smith." Thus 
these improvised giinlKNits weal bravely to Ibeir tasks, sometimes winning singli--hande<l against supcrinr turcf, 
sometimes paying the penalty i>f their boldness in cruising up rii-ers and about sounds and bayuiis where hosUle Iml- 
terii-s and gimlioals lay concealed or where troops wcri' ambushed ready to pick off the pilot and anyone chip who 
showed himself. The neeesailics of this sort ol inland warfare taught the nary the value of the light-draught. 
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to declare a blockade of the Atlantic eoast south of the Chesa- 
peake, and this was qiiiekly followed by proelaniations exteiHi- 
iiig it from the (Julf to the Hio Cirande, l,on^ before theiv 
were enouj^h vessels to make the blockade effective, tliis far- 
reaching action was taken. Itiit now, iis tlic navy grew, most of 
the purehasal ships were made ready tor use, and Iiefore the 
close of 1801, were sent southward to estiiblisli and strengthen 
this bh>ckade, and by the end of the yeiiv the ports of the Con- 
federacy were fairly well guarded l)y Federal vessels cruising 
at their harbors' mouths. The expedition to Hilton Head and 
the taking of Forts Walker and Ueiini-egard had given the 
navy a much coveted base on the S(nithern shore. Still, every 
month new vessels were added, and there was growing on tlie 
Mississippi a fleet destined for a warfare new in luivai aniials. 
Seven ironclads were built and two remodeled under the super- 
vision of Caj)tain James U. Kads. There were also three 
w<HMlen gunboats, and later on, in tlie summer of lHii'2, at the 
suggestion of Flag-Officer Davis, the fleet of light-draft ves- 
sels, known as " tin-elads," was organized. 

For some time the gnnlHwts ami " tiii-eluds " operating 
in conjimction with the Western annies had been under the 
supervision of the War Department, and separate from the 
navy entirely. But very soon this was to i)e changed, and the 
entire RIi.ssissippi forces and those engaged in the Western 
and Southern waters came under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department. Officers were detached to command of these 
nondescripts and " tin-elads " that rendered such gallant serv- 
ice; experienced gunners and IkmIIcs of marines were sent out 
to lend discipline and cohesion to the land saih)rs who, up to 
this time, had been carrying on the river warfare. The Idoek- 
ade called for more and more energy along the Atlantic coast; 
very early the " ninners *' began to try the dangerous game of 
eluding the watching cordon. 

Providing these vessels with officers and crews taxed tlic 
Navy Department to a great extent. There were not enough 
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A R)R(;cr|-rKN FIGHTKR ON THE PAMINKEY 

Ilprc (HI llic Pumunkcj' Rivrr, hpr ports liropptd and eiposing her gnping pin-miiizlpa, lipn one of tliF 
ciinvertrcl itilo gunlioHta tuaervcthceiulynei^of Ihenaiyaiongthi' shores andriversof the AlliinliCH 
hy brave men who rendered yeoman servite Tor the Pedeml miiae, nuiny of these smnll rraft sunk into uhli\'ion. over- 
ahwluwed by the achievements of the great moaitorB uJid ironcluls whieh were evcntllnlly provided by thv Ku^-y 
Department for serviee along the shore. Some of the cimvertcd fi^rryboats. when their terra of rharlor wus up, 
returned to their wonted peHcetul occupation before hostilities censed; others served till the end, and thm, duffing 
tJieJr armor, returned lu commerL-ial life. Such vessels wore early useful in the York and Paraunkey Rivers in Hid- 
ing the military efforts to advance upon Kirhmoarl by way of tlie Peninsula. White House on the Pamuokey was 
twio^ the base of the Federal army, and the Peninsula wo-i a conti^ted Held till near the etose of the war. Flotillas 
of these small vessels were constantly rendeiing aid to tiie army in keeping communiuLtiom ojien nnd sate. 
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experienced men then in the navy to officer more than a small 
portion of the ships brought into service, and it was necessary 
to call for recruits. The merchant marine was drawn on for 
many valuable men, who filled the stations to which they 
were assigned with credit to themselves and the navy. It 
may be said to the creiiit of both the merchant marine and 
the " service," however, that the consequent jealousy of rank 
that at times was shown resulted in nothing more serious than 
temporary dissatisfaction, and was seldom openly expressed. 
The men of both callings had l>een too well trained to the dis- 
cipline of the sea to (juestion the orders of their superiors, and 
after tlie distribution of commissions usually settled down to 
a faithful and efficient discharge of the duties to which they 
had been assigned. 

l*"r(im the outset of the war, it appeared more diffiadt to 
secure enlistments for the navy than for the army, and with 
the constant addition of ships it finally became neces.sary to 
offer large bounties to all the naval recruits in order to keep 
the quota up to the recjuired numbers. During tlie war the 
United States navy built two hundred and eight vessels and 
purchased four hundred and eighteen. Of these, nearly sixty 
were ironclads, mostly monitors. 

With the introduction of the ironclad and the continual 
increase of the thickness and efficiency of the armor as the war 
progressed, the gims of the navy also changed in weight and 
pattern. The advent of the ironclad made necessary the in- 
troduction of heavier ordnance. The niaiiufacturers of these 
guns throughout the North .were called upon to provide for 
the emergency. At the Iwginning of the war, the 32-pounder 
and the 8-inch were almost the highest-power guns in use, 
though some of the steam vessels were provided with 11-inch 
Dahlgren guns. Before the war had closed, the 11-inch Dahl- 
gren, which had been regarded as a " monster " at the start, 
had been far overshadowed, and the caliber had increased to 
15-inch, then 18-inch, and finally by a 20-inch that came so 
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FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE— THE "FORT JACKSON" 

llctv tlR-r. S. S. "Fort Jackson" lies in Hampton Roads. December, 1864. This powerful side-wheul steamer 
of 1,770 tons burden was a regular river passenger-steamer before she was purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and converted into a gunboat of the second class. Her urniament consisted of one 100-pounder rifle, 
two 30-jx>und rifles, and eiglit 9-iach smooth-bores. The navy had come to know the need of her type during 
the latter halt of the war. By the end of 1862. 180 purchased vessels had been added to its force. But 
many of these, unlike the "Fort Jaekson." were frail barks in which officers and men "had to fight the 
leaviest kind of earthworks, often perched at a great height al»ove the water, wliere their plunging fire could 
jerforate the vessels' decks and boilers or even pass down through their l>otti>ms." But so s;)]endid was 
the organization and discipline of the navy from the first that inadequacies of equipment were compensated 
or in a most remarkable degree. The personnel of the navy, both regidar and volunteer, was of aueli 

entailed. The "Fort Jackson," under Captain B. F. Sands, was in the third line of the fleet that on December 
84 and 25, 1864. hurled more than a million and a quarter pounds of shot and shell at Fort Fisher on 
the Cape Fear River. North Carolina. After the fall of that fort the "Fort Jackson" continued on blockade 
duty off the XortJi Can)lina cotust. and during ISfij captured three bWkade- runners with valuable cargoes. 
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late in the war as never to be used. Rifled cannon were also 
substituted for tbe sniootb-l>ore guns. 

The navy with which tbe Federals ended the war Inilonged 
to a different era from that with which it started, the men to a 
different class. Very early in 1802, the number of artisans 
and laborers employed in tbe Government navy-yards was 
increased from less than four thousand to nearly seventeen 
thousand, and these were constantly employed in the construc- 
tion and equipment of new .ships, embracing all the impn»ve- 
ments that could be effectively u.sed, as soon as they were shown 
to be practical. In addition to these seventeen thousand men, 
there were fully as many more engaged by private contractors, 
building and equipping other ves,sels for the .service. 

One of tbe features of the navy in tbe Civil War, and 
Ijefore referred to, was the " tin-elud " fleet, especially eon- 
structai to guard the rivers and shallow waters of the West 
and South. The principal requirement of these " tin-clads " 
was that they be of very light draft, to enable them to navi- 
gate across the shoals in tbe Mississi])pi and other rivers on 
which they did duty. The lighter class of these vessels drew 
less than two feet of water, and it was a common saying that 
they could " go anywhere wliere the groiuid was a little damp." 
They were small side- or stern-wheel boats, and were armored 
with iron plating less than an inch in thickne.ss, from which 
they derived the name of " tin-clads." Though insufHeient pro- 
tection to resist a heavy shell, this light i)lating was a good 
bnllet-proof, and would withstand the fire of a light field-piece, 
unless the shell chanced to find a vubierable spot, such as an 
open port-hole. 

These boats were armed with howitzers, and their work 
against field-batteries or sliarpshooters on shore was particu- 
larly effective. The heavier class of Imats that were used in 
the river offensive and defensive work was armed with more 
gims of larger calilrer, and their armor-plating was somewhat 
heavier than that of the little vessels designed to get close to 
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an Uie deck of the " Mendota " on the James River, late in '64, has gathered a typical group of giitihout 
While there are some foreign faces among theni. muay (particularly the younger ones) betoken the 
native American that responded to the call to arms by enlisting in the navy. At the outbreak of the war 
there were hut seven thousand six hundred sailors in the Federal na^y. It was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to procure crews promptly for the new vesseb that were l>cing t-onverted and constructed so rajjidly, 
especially when the military ser\'ice was making such frequent and sweeping requisitions upon the able- 
bodied men of the country. Nevertheless, at the close of the war the number of sailors in the navy had 
been increased to fifty-one thousitnd five hundred. It was an even more difficult problem to secure com- 
petent officers. Volunteers were called for by the ^'a^■y Department at the \-ery outset of the struggle. 
As many of these enrolled as there had been .sailors in the na\'y at the war's outbreak. Many vessels were 
officered entirely by volunteers, and these men acquitted themselves in a manner no less distinguished 
than the officers of the regular .ser\-ice. The gun in the picture Ls one of the " Mendota's " 200-pounder rifles, 
of which she carried two. In the war the American navy broke away from the old tradition that the effet-- 
tiveness of a fi pitting- vessel is in proportion to the number of guns she carries. The distinct tendency 
became not to di\'ide the weight she could safely bear among numerous guns of small caliber, but ralher 
to have fewer guns of higher efficiency. Many of the small Federal gunboats carried 100-pounder rifles. 



the shores. The little boats, however, t(K)k their full share in 
the heavy fighting, and on tlie Red River, with Admiral Por- 
ter standing at her helm after the |)ilot had fallen, the Cricket. 
one of the smallest of these light-armored boats, fought one 
of the most valiant small naval contests of the war. Others of 
these boats won distinction in their actions against shore forces 
and heavier vessels. 

In spite of the number of ships built and equipped dur- 
ing the war, and the other heavy expenses which the War 
l)ej)artmeiit incurred, the total cost of the navy during the 
war was little over $314,000,000, or but nine and three-tenths 
per cent, of tlie total cost of the war. 

The pay of the officers and men in the navy, unlike that 
of tlie volunteers enlisted in the army, was regulated I)y the 
length of term of service and by the duty the officer was called 
upon to perform. The captain's rank, which was the highest 
position held in the Federal navy at tlie opening of the war, 
was the only one in which the lengtli of service did not bring 
an increase of pay. The pay of a captain commanding n 
squadron, which was equivalent to the rank of rear-admiral, 
later established, was $5000 a year; the pay of the captain 
who ranked as senior flag-officer was $4500 a year; eaptaitis 
on all other duties at sea received $4200 a year; on shore duty, 
$3fi00 a year, and on leave or waiting orders, $3000 a vein-. 
Commanders on duty at sea received $2825 a year for tlie 
first five years after tlie date of commissions, and $31.50 a 
year during the second five years. On other duty, the com- 
manders received $2602 for the first five years after the date 
of commissions, and $2825 for the .second five years. All other 
commanders received $2250 a year. 

A lieutenant commanding at sea received $2550 a year. 
Other lieutenants on duty at sea received $1500 a year until 
they had served seven years, when their first increase in pay 
brought the amoiuit up to $1700. l-'ollowing this, until they had 
served thirteen vears, tbev received an increase of two hundred 




LEARNING NKW I.ICSSONS -Tiri'; NAVAL Ai AUKMY CLASS 01' '00 



I The (aces of the graduales of '00, and the view below of part of the Naval Acaiiemy ((roiutds at Annapolis, taken in IBM, arc the 
I evidence of the peace-tooting to which the institution hns beta rpstoreii within a year. The cadcis and infitructors have peliimiHl from 
I Newport in 1865 and n'sumcd their old quarters, from which thoy Iwd been precipitately driven by the first Confederate move on 
I Washington, The grand veteran "Constitution," tlie "Old Irunsides" of the navy, had given her pet name to her more powerful 

! descendant, and lying near the center of the picture is now relegated to the position of rceeiving-$hip. At the end of the wharf is tied 
up the "Sontee," on whose deck many a midshipman has paced out the sentry duty with which he was punished (or the infringement 
of regidations. Between the two lies the "Saratoga." now a supply-ship. New students hiul cunie to take the places of those who 
learned the theories and practice of naval warfare with the current exploits of the navy ringing in their ears day by day. Some of 
the officers who had fought through the great struggle were adding their practical experience, so lately gained, to the curriculum. 
I However, the traditions of the old navy were still predominant: the training of the seaman was still considered essential for the cadets 
and was cnforeed as in the old sailing days as the foundation of their education. It was nevertheless the Naval Aeaileiny which 
kept alive for n fuluri' generalioii the valuable expi-riente that [lud 1>em gained at sorh ii cost in the four yenrs ot Civil IVar. 
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dollars each two years, or $2250 a year at the expiration of 
thirteen years. On leave or waiting orders the lieutenant's 
pay graded up similarly, but in smaller amounts. He started 
at $1200 a year, and at the end of thirteen years his pay was 
$1*50. The surgeon of a fleet received $8800 a year, but all 
other surgeons were paid on the sliding scale, with an increase 
in pay each five years imtil twenty years had elapsed, when the 
final raise was given. For surgeons on duty at sea the range 
was from $2200 a year for the first five years to $8000 a year 
after twenty years. On other duty, the range was from $2000 
to $2800, and on leave or waiting orders from $1600 to $2300. 
The pay of assistant surgeons ranged from $800 to $1500 a 
year, regulated by their proficiencj' and the duty they were 
performing. 

The paymaster's pay was increased each five years up to 
the twentieth, when the final increase was given. It ranged 
from $1400 a year for the first five years on leave or waiting 
orders to $8100 a year after twenty years while on duty at 
sea. The pay of chief engineers on duty ranged from $1800 
a year for the first five years to $2(i()0 a year after fifteen years' 
service. The pay of assistant engineers ranged from $600 a 
year for third assistants on leave and waiting orders to $1250 
for first assistants on duty. 

The pay of the gunners was increased each three years 
until they bad served twelve years. For the first three years 
after date of warrant, while on duty at sea, the gunners re- 
ceived $1000 a year, and after twelve years' service their pay 
was $1450. On other duty, the pay of the gimners ranged 
from $800 to $1200. Boatswains and carjjenters received the 
same pay as the gunners. Midshipmen received $550 when at 
sea, $500 when on other duty, and $450 when on leave of ab- 
sence or waiting orders. Passed midshipmen, or midshipmen 
who had qualified to receive a commission without further sea 
duty, receive<l $1000 a year when on duty at sea, $800 when 
on other duty, and $650 when on leave or waiting orders. 




THE NAVYS SKAT OF LKARNINi; 
Among the mullirurlous ilistinguialied ittT\-ic«i of Ihc Bcliulnrly ami versntile Bam^roft was liis founrlinK of Ihe Nnvnl School while 
Secretarj' of the Nnvy in IH-l.i, It waa reorganizi^i and ivnarawl Ihe Nnval Academy in 1830. In the picture above we sve part at 
the water-front and the loiulinK as it appeare<l nfter llu- war when the |>eiiceriil study of naval icienec had again brra rciumed here, 
the Academj- liaving been inovni to Newport, Rhixle Island, during tlie war. While Georgu Banrrofl, approaching IhrCT-score j-eara 
and ten. was writing hi8l()ry in New York during the great civil struggle, the gradiintes of the school he founded were mnking 
hialorj- as offiwra on the lighting-ihips of both North and South. As Wral Point fumishpil the military bmins for both armies, so 
Annapolis produced the men whose fainous deeds afloat were the glory of both navies. No less than Stt officers resijineil from the 
L'nilcd States navy and enterc*! the Confederate navy, ami US of these were uffirers of the line. Thus nrarl.v- a fourth of the officers 
of the n«^■y at the beginning of 1801 espousecl the caune o[ the South. It wiis ehuumate against classmate afloat as well as ashore. 
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AMrillllinis SOI.IUKRS-IH.;.^ 

This striking picture uf ilu ulfit-iT ami fivf priviiti'N iti thi^ United Sliiti's Mariiii' riirjin ^hona llir riiinlily iit the' iiu-n who niurlE up 
that highly inipoiiunt lirunrh of Iheaervitc. Tiii- llaitcd States Marine Coqfs was tatablishtil by Act of C'onBresa on July 11. 171)8, 
"m an uldition tu the prcsf at military citaliliiihmi'nt." On June 30, 183*. nnulhcr Act Tor iU betlvr organixiition whs passed. The 
marines were early ID the war. not only in minor i-ngngi'mcvita aluni; the const incidental to the bloekaile, but in the fimt biittlr ti[ Bull 
Run. July 21. IWll. where thpy eoUprntted with Ihe. regular military fom-a. The mitriaes proved eapfcially iiwlul in the fighting along 
the Wratero rivers. When Aduural D. D. Porter took ciminiani! of tliu Mississippi aiiuadron, he applinl (or a force of marines t<i be 
curried in Huitable vesai'ln accompanying the Aa^I »( gunliiuits so that the forci-s ivmld \>c landed at various points. It was necessary 
to hove Imineil soldiers at Iiand tc] pursue nn<l annihiiiile these irn-aponsilile raiilrrs, who pillagei! on the property of non-mmliatants 




OFFICER AND MEN OP THE U. S. MAHINE CORPS 

on Ixilh Mi.-6, Tlip Nuvy Dcpiirtiiicnt at the limv tould not funmh th<^ marines thai Purtcr wunlnl. I>ul iIil- Wiir Department under- J 
tink lo or^tiize a niurini' hrigade an<l lUso In ftirtiUh the neccusary tmnapiirls to carry tliem about. The eummand of this was given I 
to Rri^aier-Gi-nrrBl Alfred F.llet. Kllet's marine brignde. numlifriiig about i.OOO stmng. first snilwl up the Tonnessw River in April; 1 
ISflS. to join thf Hotilla iif Lieulcnunt-Commajider Fiteh, irhieh was tryinK lo suppress marauiluig bonds in tliat territory. On.^ 
April 83th, the marine brignrle was attacki'd at Diiek River by 700 Coufc^lenitea unili-r Colonel WtxidwarH, who had niislaken tlw 1 
Fedprul vessels for transpiirta. They were disagreeably surprisni when the marines, lauding promptly, discomfited thi'm in ii sliarp I 
cngagemenl and jiursiird them for tn-eive mill's inland. On May 7th. since tht' waters of ihi' Tennessee had hemioe t<Ki 
the marine liriK.ide joimii Admind Porter's si|iiiHlron and rendered iiiiportaut service along the Mississippi and the Yii 



Naval chaplains received the same pay as lieutenants. The 
pay-scale tapered down through the various grades of seamen, 
until the " boys," which included all the youngsters engaged in 
the positions of " powder-monkeys," " water-hoys," and various 
other duties, received ten dollars a month and their rations. 

Karly in the war, the Navy Department was confronted 
hy a serious problem that manifested itself in the numbers of 
" contrabands," or runaway slaves that made their way into 
the tiavy-yards and aboard the Federal ships, seeking protec- 
tion. These contrabands could not be driven away, and there 
was no provision existing by which they could be put to work 
and pade usefid either on board the ships or in the navy-yards. 
The situation was finally brought to the attention of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and he was asked to find some remedy. 
Under date of the 25th of September, 1861, he issued an 
order that from that date the contrabands might be given em- 
ployment on the Federal vessels or in the navy-yards at any nec- 
essary work that they were comjietent to do. They were ad- 
vanced to the ratings of seamen, firemen, and coal-heavers, and 
received corresponding pay. 

The principal yards where the construction work of 
the Federal navy was carried on were those at New York, 
Philadelphia, Portsmouth, and Boston. 

Early in the war, the Naval Academy was removed to New- 
port, Rhode Island, "for safe-keeping," but in 1865, when inva- 
sion was an impossibility and the dwindling forces of the South 
were mostly confined to the armies of Johnston and Lee, south 
of the James, the academy once more returned to its old home. 
There were many young men of the classes of 1861 and 1862 
who found themselves shoulders high above the rank generally 
accredited to officers of their years. For deeds of prowess and 
valor they had been advanced many numbers in the line of i)ro- 
motion. The classes of 1865 and 1866 were very large, and for 
a long time after the reduction of tlie naval establishment, pro- 
motion in the service became exceedingly slow. 
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ON looking over tlie history of tlie rise of the Confederacy, 
viewed even from the writings of the earlier and more 
or less partisan historians, a reader will not fail to he impressed 
with the wonderfnl resourcefnlness that was displayed in meet- 
ing the unexpected exigencies of war. Viewed from an ah- 
soliitely impartial standpoint, the South apparently accom- 
plished the impossible. The young Confederacy succeeded 
against heavy odds in making something out of almost noth- 
ing. There was no naval warfare in the proper sense of the 
word during the four years' conflict; there were no fleets that 
met iti hattle at sea, and only two or three actions that could 
lie touched upon in strictly naval annals. But at the outset, 
in the making up of the Government of the new repuhlic, there 
was forme<I a Navy Department whose accomplishments, 
struggling against the difficulties that confronted it, were little 
short of marvelous, considering the limited time, available for 
preparation, hi a country almost barren of ship-yards and 
other means of providing and equipping sea-going vessels, not 
to mention warships. 

In the closing days of 1860, the seces-sion of South Caro- 
lina made the fact apparent to the iMJople of the North and 
South that the breach was constantly widening between the 
two sections of the country. Very soon it was perceived that 
the ever-gn)wing chasm could not he bridged by di|)lomatic 
means, and that to sustain the stand they had taken the sece<l- 
ing States would be forced by the urging voices of their lead- 
ers to make an ai)i>eal to arms. 

The South -fras.immeasurahly handicapped in more ways 
than one, but principally by its utter lack of any war-ships, 
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and its dearth of even the nucleus of any naval force. The 
secession of Blississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and I^oii- 
isiana in quick succession made for a sure coninicnceinent of 
hostilities. In February, 18(>1, delegates from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery, Alabama, and organized a new 
provisional Governnier)t; the breach had widened beyond all 
hope of repair; the only manner in which the matter could be 
settled was by war. 

Jefferson Davis was made the President of the new re- 
public, and the task he had to face might well have appalled 
a less resourceful brain. Without a treasury, witliout an 
army, and without a single gunboat, the new President ap- 
pointed his cabinet, and assigned the post of Secretary of the 
Navy to Stephen R. Mallory, of Florida, who had served iiis 
State in the (.Tnited States Senate, and for years had i)een 
chairman of the Naval Coiimiittce of the House of Reju-esenta- 
tives, an experience that stood iiini in good stead. 

Tlie jiroblems that confronted the other ministers were 
perplexing, but that which faced the new Secretary of tlie 
Navy was the most monumental of them all. The South did 
not own a vessel capable of being fitted out as a ship of war. 
There were only two navy-yards in the South — one at Norfolk, 
Virginia, which State had not then cast her lot with the seces- 
sionists; the other navy-yard was at Pensacola, Florida, and 
was not fitted for construction work but intended only for 
repair and shelter. Even though it had been perfectly adapted 
to the construction of ships of war, the Federal Clovernment 
held the fortifications that guarded the entrance to the harbor, 
and blockading sijuadrons could have stopi>ed or dcstniyed 
any vessel that attempted to pass out to sea. There were a 
few small private shipyards scattered throughout the South, 
but not one with the plant necessary to build and ecjuip a war- 
ship of even moderate toruiage. 

In addition to this, there was but one manufacturer in 
the South who could constniet an engine of sufficient power 



THE "ATLANTA "— FIRST TO RI\ THE Bl/K'KADE FOR THE CONFEDERACY 
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The "Atlanta" was bought in September. 1801, hy Cnptiiin James D. Riilloch, sTrrrt-jeiricp ngi-nl of thr Contcdcratp SuIm 
in Europe. She was a new Clj-dp-bujlt ship, and liaii maili- but one or twii trips to the north of S(«tliind, stluininK « ape«l 
o( Ihirtecn knots. She was the first to run thi; blockade inward for the areoiint of tlie Confcilemte Govemnient. She 
reached Savannah safely on November Itth with s cargo of Enfield rifles, ball cartridges, percussion raps, and various surls 
of arms and umniunition. "No single ship." saya Captain Bulloch, "e\-er took into tlie Confederacy a cargo so i-ntirely 
composed of military and naval supplies," The "Fingal," an she was originally named, was Imttled up by the blockade in 
Savannah, In January 18Ui, the Cunfederates began converting her into an ironclad of the "Merrimac" tj^ie. She was 
cut down lo the main deck and widened aniiilships. A tasemate was built iiptm her deck. Thi'n she was heavily armon-il 
and titled with a formidable mm and a spar torpedo. Or July Sd she steamed down tlie Savannah River on her Irial trip, 
causing great apprehension among the Fi-derals for the safety of the fleet about Port Royal. After her capture by tlic Fed- 
erals on June 17. 18U3, the Contederati^ attcnipled lo build other ironclads at Savannah. The "Savannah" was completed, 
fully armed, and manneil, and the" Milledge^ille."tlie same armored type, was nearly so when the eity was cvacuuttij in 1865. 
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properly to pro|iel a servicealtle giiiiboat; there was a scarcity 
of iron, and tliere were no factories e(iui]>ped to roll the two- 
and-one-half-iiich plate that served to armor the ironclads soon 
to replace the wooden shijjs. There was but one plftiit in the 
South that could supi)ly large-caliher guns, and that was the 
Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond, Virginia, which was out of 
the jurisdiction of the Confederate States luitil after the firing 
on Fort Sumter. There was wood enough in the South to 
have built a mighty fleet of ships, hut it was standing in the 
forests, uncut and unseasoned, and in everything necessary 
for the equipment and construction of serviceable war-ships, 
the South was lacking or very poorly supj)lie(i. There was no 
money in the Confederate coffers to buy all these necessities, 
and while the existence of the Confederacy as a revolutionary 
body was recognized hy the world-]KJwers, its stability as a 
CJovernment was not acknowle<lged, and its credit was not es- 
tablished. 

An additional obstacle in the path of the formation of a 
Confederate navy was the fact that the great powers of Kurojw 
issued proclamations of neutrality almost immediately after 
the first gun had been fired at Fort Sumter, and the lesser 
powers soon followed the lead of the greater ones. In sub- 
stance, these proclamations allowed ships of either navy har- 
bor for the purpose of making repairs or of securing supplies. 
No ship might reenforce her crew in any of these foreign jKirts 
or make any alterations other than repairs necessary to make 
their crafts seaworthy; they were to receive on hoard no ord- 
nance suppUes or any other " contraband " articles; they might 
not take on board more than enough coal to carry them to 
tlie nearest port in their own country, and they could not 
coal in the harbor of any one power more than once in three 
months, except by special permission. 

This was the situation that faced the Secretary of the 
Navy of the Confederacy after the opening of hostilities. 
But even before the war-cloud had broken over the Nation, 
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Before Ihe completMui uf the ironcloil 
' ' Virginia, "("Merrimoc,")the Conf i>il- 
crali' Qavy had bill Gvcgmall steamers 
iu tlie Jumra River to uppiwr eight 
of the litrgest Federal vessels at Hamp- 
ton Roods. The "Teaser" was a 
river-tug mounting but one gun at the 
time, yet in. tliu engagement in which 
llio "Mrginia" first appcareil the 
"Teaser," under comnuuid uf Lieu- 
tenant W, A. Webb, C. S. N.. boldly 
lised her one gun against the Federal 
aliore Iwltery of sixty. In the upper 
picture this gun appears, a 12-pauad(-r 
rifle. Ila exposed position \a evidence 
of tlie cuurage that wns ni-cessary to 
man it. In the tower [liclun' is seen 
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liie 32-pounder that was added ta the 
"TcBaer'a" armnmivt bil*r. With 
only these two guns she Fncounlcred 
botli tlie "MoralaoEa" and Ihe 
"Monitor." near Ilaxall's, on the 
Jsian River, July 4, 1S«2. and re- 
plied valiantly to their Gre. The tliird 
of the Federal shots, however, piereed 
her Imiler, and her crew were forced 
to desert her. Many of the vessels 
procured by the Confederates to pieco 
out its navy weiv no lietttT built and 
suae not so heavily armed as the 
"Teaser," yet in river and harbor, in 
sound Bwl at sea, with few guns t}iey 
Kere fought as valiantly as vessela 
were I'l'er (ought against hwivy odils. 



St'tTftury Mallory Iiud started to Imilcl up his orjfani/,ation, un- 
(liNiiiayed by the conditions that he was forced to contend 
aj^ainst. There were many Soutlierners in the Federal navy 
wliosc synipathies were with the new (iovernnient, and their 
rcsiKUatiotiH were daily l>eiiif{ handed to the authorities at 
WiLshiiiffton, and tlieir services tendered to the Confederate 
Slates. 

Many of the men who left the Federal service were c()m- 
inandcrs of ships, atid there were instances where they might 
easily ha\'e turned their vessels over to the Confederacy, Imt, 
without an cxc-eption, tlicy returned the ships entrusted to them 
to the Federal (Jovernnient hefore leaving the service, thus " re- 
tiring with clean hands." There were also several <»fficers on 
coHst-linc vessels that were in Southern ports after the firing of 
the first gun, who sailed hack to the North with their ships be- 
fore going south to join the Confederates. 

Sixteen captains, thirty-four conunanders, and seventy- 
six lieutenants, together with one hutidred and eleven regular 
and acting midshipmen, resigned from the United States 
Navy, To make provision for these officers, the Confederate 
-Hcrvice was increased by the Amendatory Aet of April 21, 
18»*i, and made to consist of: 



Finir iiilinirnls, 10 c-iiptniiiN, .^1 cniiiiiiiiiiilorN, lOO first licntcnniitH. 
an si'coikI liciili'iianti, iiO iimNtorn, in lint; of pn>ni<>Mi>ii; l!i pnynmstcrs. 
■K) KHsisttiiit piiyiimMhTs, aS Mifdi-oiiN, 15 piiNHcd nsNiKtniit Nurfp-diis. lil) 
nNFiistniit Hiirjp'itnH, 1 ciiKinwr-in-oIiiff, iinti 12 i'Hf{iiiwrs. 

Tlmt nil t)u' lulniirtils, i of the rnptHiiiH, !i of the ooininnniU'rx, iiii 
of t)i<' lirxt lieiilt'imritit hikI 5 of tlio )«.<coii<l liotiteiiantH h))h]1 Ih< n\y 
poiiiloil Nololy for ftnllnut or nu'ritorious coiKluot <ltirin/{ t)u' wnr. The 
n)i[ioiutiiii'iitM nIihII ht< iiiiiclo from the ^radv iiiiiiu'<lintcly below the one 
to Ih< filled iiiul without refen-iioe to t)ie riiiik of the officer in nucIi f^rmle, 
Hiid the Nt'rvieo for which the Hppoiiitiiicnt nhnll Ih< conferred slmll he 
Mpecified in the etiiinniNKion. Pruvi()e<l, that nil otfieerH below the j{nule 
of Hecoiid lietitcnftnt may iw promotwl more thiin one ({mde for the .same 
Kervioe. . . . 
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riOASEU" AFfEll HER CAITIRE BV THE '•MAUATANZ.\" 



As a consort of the "Virginia" (" Merriraac ") , this little converted tug-lxiat was nut afraid 
ill the fuinrius battle in Hampton Roads. Later, no longer under the protecting winj; of 
her huge ironclad leader, she met the "Monitor" and the "Maratanza" near Haxall's. on 
the Jiiines River, July 4, 1803. The little vessel had run aground and was forced to engage 
her .sii|jerior antagonists. She opened fire and put a shot into the wheel-house of the 
"Maratanza," wliose answering fire at the tliird shot exploded a shell in the boiler of 
the "Teaser." Lieutenant Hunter Davidson and her crew escaped to shore. In the rap- 
tured vessel were found ilespatrhes from which the Fedirals gleaned valuable information. 



AI-TER 
HER EXPLOIT 
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One of the first Southern naval men to resign from the 
Federal Naval Department was C<)mmander Raphael 
Semmes, who at once went South to enter the service of the 
new Government. He was sent to the North to secure what 
arms and ammunition he eould, to contract for the deliverj' of 
more, and, if possible, to find ships that might serve as a nu- 
cleus for the naA-y of the Confederacy. A large amount of 
ordnance sui>i>lies was delivered or contracted for, but no ves- 
sels could be found that would be in the least ailapted to serv- 
ice on the hi^h seas, and with this portion of his mission ini- 
fuifilled, Semmes returned to Montgomerj', twelve days before 
the firing on Fort Sumter. 

Meanwhile, other agents of the (Jovenmient had l>een at- 
tempting to find suitable ships in the Southern harliors that 
might lie bought. All of these were reported as imsuitable 
for service as naval vessels, but Commander Semmes, after 
learning the qualifications of one of them, asked the Secretary 
of the Navy to secure her, have her altered, give him command, 
and then allow him to go to sea. The secretary acceded to this 
reijuest, and the little boat was taken into New Orleans and 
operations were started to transform her into a gunboat which 
might fly the Confeilerate colors and, by harassing the com- 
merce of the North, do her share in the work of warfare. The 
plans for the reconstruction of the vessel had scarcely Ik-'Cu 
completed when the word was flashed around the world that 
Fort Sumter bad been fired on and had fallen, and the ship, 
the first of a navy that was to contend against the third largest 
navy in the world, was christened after the first fort to fall 
into the hands ()f the Confederacy, the Sumter. 

Tlie Navy Deijartment of the South now redoubled its 
efforts to provide the ships necessary for the defense of its 
coast and inland rivers. Almost any craft that could be fitted 
to mount a gun was jiressed into service, and as (jiiickly as 
the means would allow, these boats were jirepared for their 
work, and officers and crews assigned to them. 




WORKLVG ON THE STERN OF THE "INDIANOLA" 

After capturing the firciit iroiiclinl, the f'cmfcde rates towed their prize Dver lo the eiist biuik 
of the Mississippi, where she sank, neiir Jefferson Davis' plantatiun. Two days hiter, as tlicy 
were trying to raise her, they were frightened off by Porter's famous dummy monitor, made of 
pork-barrels and an old cual-bargc, and the next day, although the "harmless monitor" was hard 
and fast aground, they destroyed the "Indianola" and abandoned her. The " Iitdianola " had 
two propellers in addition to her side wheels, and she was worked by seven engines in all. She 
WHS hea\Tly armored with 3-ineh in>n plates. Her clever capture by the Confederates in the 
darknesswasoneof the aehievements of the Confederate navy; and had it l>een followed up by the 
raisinf; of the vessel, the Federals would have had a most formidable antagonist on the Mississippi 
in the vicuiity of \'ieksburg. where on the water side they were having things tlieir own way. 




As sonn as war Iiad been declared it became evident that 
Virginia would join the seceding States, and Iiefore the hasty 
and ill-advised evacuation of the great navy-yard at Norfolk, 
the Federals destroyed as mnch of the pro(>erty as they conld. 
Six of the seven ships that were then in the Gosport yard, on 
the 20th of April, when the destruction was commenced, were 
totally destroyed, bnt the seventh, the screw frigate Mcrrimac, 
after being burned almost to the water-line, was saved after 
the Federals had left, and the Confederate authorities, mider 
tlie direction of John M. Brooke, late lieutenant, United States 
navy, immediately started the reconstruction of the wreck on 
plans that were new to naval warfare. On the 8th of March. 
in the following year, the armored Mcrrimac, rechristened the 
Virginia, raised the hopes of the Confederacy, and closed the 
day of the wooden battle-ship by the sinking of the Cumber- 
land and the destruction of the Congress in Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. The hopes she had roused, however, were shattered 
on the day following by the advent of Ericsson's Monitor. 

A number of other Federal ships were seized after the 
opening of ho.stilities, among which were the revenue cutters 
Aiken, Cass, Washington, Pickens, Dodge, McClelland, and 
Bradford. All of these boats were fitted out for privateering 
as quickly as possible, and went to sea with varying fortunes. 
The Aiken was rechristened the Petrel, and her career was soon 
ended by the United States frigate St. Lawrence, from which 
she was attempting to escape. 

The treasury of the Confederacy was soon supplied with 
enough currency to start operations, and with the share al- 
lotted to it the Navy Department commenced to make its small 
fleet as formidable as i>ossible. All the shipyards that had 
been taken possession of or could be secured from private par- 
ties were equipped to handle the work of construction and re- 
fitting. Every ship that could be found that might answer 
any of the purjioses of the navy was jjurchased, and before 
the close of tlie first year of the war thirtv-five steamers and 




AN KARLY DEFENDER OF THE MISSISSIPI'I 

THE tUNFKDERATE GUNBOAT 

■■GENERAL BRAGG" 



Elarty iu Ilir war. at the suggc.ttiim of Lwii 
Mimisiiippi RiviT stpnmboal mptuins. J. E. 
Montgomery and J. )f. TuwniiRntl. fourlci'n 
river-aU«mcTs »tre seized by Lhe CoiJcdei^ 
ate Gnvemmeut. Their bows were plate<l with 
one-inch irun. and pine bulwarka and eatlun- 
balei Wert- used to proteet their machinpry. 
They were organized iulo the river-defense 
fleet. T]ie"GenerBl BraKK.'"sii|r-whee! sleamrr, 
with seven others of these vessels, was stv 
tioned below Fort Pillow, under cominanil of 
J. E. Mitntgomery, while FUg-Officer Footc 
was Rtuioying Fort Pillow with hi» murtnr 
boats. Seizing their oppurtuiuty on the hoxy 
moroinB of May 10. 1888, the ronfcilenite 
vessels moveil up the river, In-nt on brc-aking 
up Foote's morlftr-hiiat parties. Tlie"Gi'niTal 
Bragg," under command of Wilham H. H. 
LcMikriL slcajnlng far b advance of her eon- 



 l^cMiknl, slctunuig I 
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sailing craft of various dimensions, classes, and armaments 
had been equipiied, while many others were in the process of 
construction. Of those in commission, twenty-one were steam 
vessels, most of them small, and chosen for si>eed rather than 
power. The armament of all was very light in comparison with 
the war-ships of tlie I'ederal fleets. Several of them carried 
but one gun, others carried two, and the majority carried less 
than five. 

Quite wonderful was the advance made in other depart- 
ments than that of shipbuilding. The Navy Department had 
erected a powder-mill, engine-, boiler-, and machine-shops, and 
five ordnance workshoj>s. There had been established a rope- 
walk capable of making all kinds of cordage from a rope-yam 
to a 9-inch cable and able to turn out eight thousand yards per 
month. This was in addition to the eighteen shipbuilding yards 
already planned and in operation. The ladies of Georgia had 
presented to the Confederate States a fioating battery that was 
partially finished at the end of the first year of the war. The 
State of Alabama had turned over an iron-clad ram as a gift 
to the Confederate service. 

Most of the ships that had been completed at the close 
of the first year of the war were sent to sea as privateers to 
hamper the Northern merchant marine. Others were used to 
guard the mouths of the rivers of the Confederacy, while sev- 
eral of them moved on the oiTensive in the rivers. The George 
Page (renamed the Richmond), a small steamer, lightly 
equipped, soon became well known to the Federals for its con- 
tinual menacing of the forts on the Occoquan River and Quan- 
tico Creek, often advancing close and firing shells into them. 

Soon after the commencement of the war, the Confederate 
privateers became such a menace that President Lincoln issued 
a proclamation that all the privateers would be regarded as 
pirates, and that their crews and officers would be subjected 
to punishment as such. Six months after the issuing of this 
order the crew of the captured privateer Savannah was tried 




THE "GEXEKAL PRICE "—A CONFEDERATE WAU-IJOAT THAT 
CHANGED H-'VNDS 
Tliis was one of tlie fourteen river-steamers condeiiuieci and seized fi>r the Confederate Goverti- 
nient by General Lovell at New Orleans, January 15, IHGi. Converted into a war-lioitt, she 
took a bold jmrt in tlie engagement near Fort Pillow, wliicli resulted in the ."iitiking of Ihe 
"Cincinnati." She arrived on tlie scene Just as the "General Bragg" was disabled and 
boldly rammed-the Federal gunboat for the second time, when a shot from the "Carondclet" 
disabled her. In the engagement with the Ellet rams off Memphis, she met the same fate 
as the "General Bragg" and the other vessels. She and the "General Beauregard," while 
making a dash from opiKvsite sides upon the "Monarch," l>oth missed that S|)eedy vessel and 
collided with each other. The "General Price" was so badly injured that her captain ran 
her upon the Arkansas shore, to be added to the prizes won l»y the EHet rams. The action 
put an end to the river-defense flotilla of the Confederates. Like the Federal river fleet at 
first, this organization was not under contri)! of the Confederate navy, which, on the Missis- 
sippi, was commanded by Flag-OSiccr George N. Hollins. C. S. N, General Polk and the 
whole Mississippi delegation had urged upon the Confederate Oongre.ss the fitting out of this 
independent flotilla, which cost more than the million and a half dollars appropriated for it. 
The Confederate General Lovell at New Orleans had no faith in its efficiency because of his 
belief that the fleet was not properly officered. He stated emphatically that "fourteen Mis- 
siauppi captains and pilots would never agree about anything after they onc-e got under way." 
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fur ])ir«cy. lint liic jury clisa^^rt'cd. While awaitinj^ a new trial, 
tlif CoiifwItTiicy itiipriMHicd an t'i|iial miiiiher of olfifers of the 
I'Vdfral army. wli<i waw Iil-IiI a.s prisoners of war, and notified 
llif l-'edcrals that wliatc\cr pnnislinicnt was itifliuted upon the 
privatei-rstncn would he imposed upon the ortieers who were 
held as hostages. The jjreat nations of the world refused to 
accept the ultimatum of the I 'niori tliat the jirivateers were 
practising pintcy, and from thut time to the close of the war 
the men captured on privateers were titrated us prisoners of war. 

Now took jilace, on the part of the Confedenite Navy De- 
partment, a most important move which ojiened a new chap- 
ter in naval history. On the iith of May, 18(n, Secretary 
Mallory, eoiivinccd that the resources of the Omfederaey were 
not siiftlcietit to complete a tiavy that would he ade(}uate to 
maintain the defenses of the waterways of the South, com- 
missioned .lames 1). Hnlloeh to go to Kngland and attempt 
lo have some snitahic ships eonstrueted there, informin^f liim at 
the same time that the necessary funds would he secured ami 
placvd at his disposal hy the representatives of the Confed- 
eracy in Kiigland. The matter of huildinj;; war-vessels iti VjU^- 
land prcNciitcd many ilifKculties, for, under the Uritish policy 
of ncutridity, an)' ship of either of tlie warring' powers that 
took on any armament or other equipment that was classed as 
c{>ntrahaiid. was gnilly of a lircach of the neutrality agree- 
ment, and might he taken possession of hy the Uritish (iov- 
eri III lent. 

Captain llnlloch, a graduate of Annapolis, was well suited 
to the task, and he at once entered into negotiations for the 
huilding of tw() shijis, which were to he delivered to him per- 
sonally as his proi)erty. While hnilt on tlie general lines of 
ships that would he siiitahle for privateering, they were not to 
he armed or in any way equipped as lmttle-slii|)s hy their 
makers. In spite, however, of all the preeantions taken, the 
shi|is were ii(»t more than half eompieted l)efore the suspicions 
of the I''cderal agents M-ere anntsed. IJut, though they were 





REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS OF CONFEDERATE RAMS— TIIE "ALBEMARLE" 



! CAFTURED RAMS 

These pictures are remarkable 
Ks being among the? scaut 
renuuniug photographic evi- 
dence of the efforts nuitic liy 
the Confederacy to put a navy 
into artua] exislence. Thi: 
"Albemarle" was built at tliu 
■uggTstion of Ivo men whose 
erpiTirace had lieen limited to 
Ihc eonstrurtion of flat-boats. 
linder the super\T»ion of C 'om- 
mamJer James W. Cooke, 
C. S. N., the vessel was roni- 
pleted; and on April IR. IWit. 
she started do«Ti the rWrr. 
with the forges and wnrkiiicu 
still aboard of her, completing 



Next 






sank the "Soutblield." li 
the picture she is in Fedcni 
hands, having Uvn raised aftci 




THE CONFKDKRATE RAM " LADY DAVIS" 



Cushing's famous exploit had 
put hi-r hori du ronihat. The 
"Lady Davis," furmerly a tug, 
was purcliascd in Baltimore 
and was the flrst war-vessel to 
be put afloat by the State of 
South Carolina, March 13, 
1861. She made several cap- 
tures of Federal vessels around 
Charlentun and was in Tatt- 
nall's little fleet on the sounds. 
In the picture she is in sharp 
iLnil signiHrant contrast with 
the huge sailing frigate whose 
wooden sides and many guns 
already belong to a past era. 
The )^orts tlkat brought such 
vessels as the "Albemarle" and 
the "Lady Davis" into the 
war marked the be^nning of a 
new American aavy. In Iheae 
pictures both of these formida- 
ble vessels have been stripped. 





morally certain that the ships were to serve in the Confederate 
naiy, there was no tangible evidence upon which they could 
be detained, and liotli boats Avere completed and sailed out of 
English waters without any contraband stores aboard them. 
They were later equipi)ed at other ports from ships that had 
carried out their arms and ammunition. Bulloch remained in 
Etirope during the greater part of the war, and was a valu- 
able assistant to the Secretary of the Navy of the Confederacy. 

During the time in which he was superintending the gath- 
ering of this foreign-built force. Secretary Mallory was also 
organizing his dej)artment for efficient work in providing for 
the needs of all naval forces. He organized a bureau of orders 
and details, a bureau of ordnance and hydrography, a bureau 
of provisions and clothing, wliicli also had charge of the paying 
of the naval forces, and a bureau of medicine and surgery. 
These bureaus were hea<ied by competent men, and the detailed 
work of the department was soon being carried on in a thor- 
ough, business-like manner. 

The matter of securing recniits was easily handled; there 
was no time when the number of men enlisted was not more 
than was necessary to man all the ships in the service. The 
men enlisted in the navy who could not lie sent to sea were usu- 
ally assigned to garrison the forts on the coast and along the 
rivers, while at times they were called upon to serve in the field 
with the regular army. 

Most of the ships that were built for the Confederacy 
abroad were inatmed largely by recruits gathered on foreign 
shores, some of them being natives of tlie Cind'ederate States, 
and others men who sympathized with the cause sufficiently 
to figlit under its colors. The danger in running these boats 
through the blockading squadrons that lined the Confederate 
shores and the impossil)ility of getting men out of the ports on 
other ships, made it necessary to take what men could be se- 
cured. These vessels, however, were always officered by Con- 
federates bearing Government commissions. 
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Tlie Conreilcratps had built llie "Mrginia No. 
2" fur the dpfcnwot the James HiviT. Sht was 
1 by rommodore B. li, IVKntin, 
C. S. N., and was the flagship i>f C'l.tnmaduRT 
Jdm K. Mitihpll. C. S. N.. who witli two other 
guaboats opposed the FeilenJ flivt thai was 
attempting lo work its way up to Richmond. 
The pierce<l and battered gmnkeatuok of the 
"VirKinia" shows how bravely she stood up to 
the Rre oT the Federal monilors and tlie liow- 
lett's house Imtterieii. TTie"\'irginiu" and Iut 
a shelling Geuerul Kut- 
ler's Dutch Gap canal. On Octolier it. 1804. 
tlie "^'i^gi[lia" diseoverci] a new Federal 
masked battery nearly two miles below fhof' 
fin's Bluff. With her consorts .ihe stood up for 
two hours againat the fin- of the lOO-pounilcr 
Parn.tt riflrs on the sliore, at a range of flOO 
yards. On the night of Janiuiry iS. ISCS, 
Commodore Mitchell of the "Virginia" anil 



The pay of tlie officers of the Confederate navy was based 
on a sliding scale, regulated by the length of ser\'ice and tlie 
occupation of the officer, as was the law in the Federal serv- 
ice. The pay, however, was larger. An admiral received 
$0000 a year; a captain's pay, wheji comniaiidiiig a squadron, 
$5000; on any other duty at sea. $4200; on other duty, $3C00, 
and on leave or awaiting orders, $3000. The pay of other of- 
ficers was to be regulated by length of service, but as the first 
increase in pay was to come after five years' ser\'ice, none of 
the officers benefitted by it. The pay of a commander on duty 
at sea was $2825 a year for the first five years after the date 
of commission, and on other duty, $2662. Commanders on 
leave or awaiting orders received $2250. lieutenants com- 
niandhig at sea received $2550; first lieutenants on duty at 
sea received $1500 a year, and the same wlien on other duty. 
When on leave or awaiting orders they received $1200 a year. 
Second lieutenants when on duty at sea received $1200 a year, 
and when on leave or on other duty received $1000. Surgeons 
on duty at sea received $2200 and when on other duty $2000 
a year. 

At Richmond, verj- early in the struggle, a naval schiiul 
was established by Secretarj' Mallory and placed under the 
conmiand of Lieutenant William H. Parker, a former officer 
of the United States navy, who, at the outbreak of the war, 
had alreadv seen twenty years of service. 

In July, 1863, the steamship Patrick Henry, then at 
Richmond, was converted into a school-sliiji. She was ordered 
to remain at anchor off Drewry's Bluff in the James River to 
lend assistance, if necessary, to the defense of the capital. In 
the fall of the year the Confederate States Naval Academy 
was formally opened with an efficient corps of professors. 

Throughout the exciting times of 186i-65 the exercises 
of the school were regularly continuetJ, and many of the stu- 
dents gave a good account of themselves before the war was 
over. 
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TBB PAWNEE — ONLY 1,889 TONS, BUT THE HEAVIEST FEDERAL VESHEL IN THE POTOMAC 
WHEN THE WAR BEGAN — SHE RECEIVED THE HURRENDER OF ALEXANDRIA, VA., IN MAT, 
1B61, AND FOUGHT GALLANTLY IN THE FIRST EXPEDITION AGAINST HATTERA8, AUGUST, 1861 





FIRST EXPEDITIONS OF THE FEDERAL 

NAVY 

THE operations of the United States navy were almost un- 
known to the public during the first weeks of the war, 
while there was not a move of the army that was not heralded 
in the newspapers and made known in all quarters. But a 
very small proportion of the people knew that another class 
of men was struggling for the preservation of the Union, 
spending nights and days in sleepless vigilance and untiring 
activity. The seamen and officers of the navy should receive 
their due proportion of praise and honor for the ultimate vic- 
tory that they helped to win. 

By the force of circumstances, the Potomac River, from 
Washington to its mouth, drew the attention of the naval au- 
thorities in April, 1861. All thoughts were concentrated upon 
the protection of the national capital, and besides offering this 
protection on the water, the navy, at first, played scout for the 
land forces as well. There was a constant and painstaking in- 
spection of the river; observations were made to see if prepar- 
ations for batteries were in progress, and every effort was made 
to prevent communication between the northern and southern 
shores. It was actually the beginning of the blockade, al- 
though the Confederates were first in the field with their at- 
tempts to intercept transports and steamers on the way to 
Washington. On the 14th of May, Lieutenant Sproston, com- 
manding the Mount Vernon, discovered an earth battery in the 
course of erection at Aquia Creek. 

The Federal flotilla in the Potomac, at the time hostilities 
began, was composed of small vessels of light draft, whose 
armament precluded them from any close or lengthy action 
with land batteries that possessed heavier guns. The sloop-of- 
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The quiirtt-nlrck tLtul starbunril battery of 
V. S. S. "Pawnii:" apprur here from photo- 
graplia taken in Chiirlc-st.m Harbor. Here on 
the morning uf April 32, 1801. ofEcere and i 
wateheil in an a)|[ooy uf aiispcnse the pitiless iron 
rain that fell upon Sumter in the bombanlincnt 
tiuit begfttt the Civil War. The "Pa«-nL-e," the 
"Pucohontas,'" llie "Harriet Lane," and Uie 
" Baltic," togetlier with two tugs, hail sailed fruiu 
New York with provisions and reenTorcemcnls 
fur Major Anilcrson's little garrison. .\a llii- 
vesiels approached Charleatun Hurbor, befure 
daylighl of April lilh, they heurd the boom of 
shotted guns: und in the gray dawn, smoke rose 
sullenly m the direction of Sumter. When dnylighl 
disclosed the Stan an<I Stripes still waving i 
the fort, aniid the roar of heavy artillery, Com- 



war Pawnee was the largest vessel in the river, and she was only 
of about thirteen hundred tons and carried a battery of fifteen 
guns. The commander of this vessel, Stephen C. Rowan, co- 
oijerating with the ill-fated Colonel KUsworth and his regi- 
ment of Zouaves, took possession of the town of Alexandria, 
Virginia, May 24, 1861, and it was the navy that hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes once more over the custom-house. 

Tliere was an apparent fruitlessness in a naval force con- 
tinually contending with shore batteries. If one was silenced 
and its gunners driven off, the odds were that it would be re- 
erected the next night, and the work would have to be done all 
over again. Constantly did the Navy Department request 
from the Secretary of War that a land force shouhl act with 
it in the destruction of the Potomac batteries. Hut Cieneral 
McCIelian declared that he could not spare the troops. As a 
naval writer of that day has pictured the situation, it can l>e 
well understood: 

" Under such circumstances, the service of the Potomac 
flotilla was pn)bably among the most fatiguing and discourag- 
ing of the war. The crews of the vessels spent a great portion 
of their nights in rowing up and down the river on picket duty, 
watching for mail-carriers, smugglers, and spies of ail kinds; 
and in the daytime the sliips were often aground on the bars 
and shoals, in spite of all precaution. They were in hourly 
<langer of being opened upon by masked batteries, which could 
be constructed unseen in the thick unde'rgrowth of the shores ; 
their (niarters in the little steamers were exceedingly uncom- 
fortable; their prizes were rowboats, and small, worthless river 
craft. , . . For their reward, these hard-working, mucli-endur- 
ing men received too often only the complaints of the country 
that nothing was done, and sneers at the inefficiency of the 
Navy Department, and especially of the Potomac flotilla." 

As we look back upon these times, when North and South 
were on tiptoe with excitement, it was remarkable that the 
Clovernnient had not made, before tlie end of &Iay, any really 
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ON DANGEROUS 1)L TV OFFlCKllS ON THE "PHILADELPHIA' 



This river v'cssel was early presst-tt into ser\ice for one of the most important and danger- 
ous ])erforiiijiiices of the navy in the war. After Virginia seceded, the Confederates 
promptly removed all lightships and buoys from the Potomac, completely cutting off Wash- 
ington from the North. Selected by ballot of a board made up of the chiefs of departments 
at Washington, Lieutenant Thomas Stowell Phelps was entrusted as an ofBcer "skilled in 
suireyiug" witli the perilous task of resurveying the channel and replacing guiding marks. 
He was given the armed tender "Anacostia" and the "Philadelphia" for tliis work. Four 
14-pound army field-piecea were mounted at either end of the latter vessel and covered 
with old cain'as to conceal them. The crew and a company of the Seventy-first New 
York were kept carefully concealed below, while on the deck Phelps stood fearlessly at work. 
Near Aquia Creek it wius particularly important that the river sliould be Mur\'eyed. 
Plielps ran boldly up under the guns of the Confederate batteries and worked for two 
.hours, with the Confederate gunners, lock-strings in hand, plainly vLsible. Yeais afterwanl 
Colonel Wm. F. Lynch, C. S. A., who rommanded the battery, explained that lie had not 
given the order to fire because the " Phihwlelphia " seemed to him to Iw "the pnnierty of 
some poor devil who had lost his way and from her ap)>carance was not worth the [jowder." 
The "Philadelphia" was also flagship in the expedition, March 13-14, 18fii. to Albemarle 
Sound, North Carolina, where Commodore S. C. Ilowan invaded the Southern inlets. 




hostile move except that of oceupying Alexandria. But, at 
the time of this occupation, the Confederates had already 
erected three strong earthworks at the railway terminus at 
Aquia Creek, Virginia, and otlier batteries were protecting the 
landing, three being mounted in positions on the higher ground, 
back of the river. 

On the 29th of May, the Thomas Freeborn, a paddle- 
wheel steamer of about. two hundred and fifty tons, mounting 
three guns, with the Anacostia, a small screw steamer of about 
two hundred tons, and the Resolute, less than half the latter's 
size, came down the river. Conmiander James H. Ward was 
at the head of tlie little squadron, whose largest guns were but 
82-pounders. Upon reaching Aquia Creek, Ward engaged 
these batteries. I^ittle damage was done, but these were the 
first shots fired by the navy in the Civil War. On the 1st of 
June, the action was renewed with great vigor. The Paxvnee 
had joined the squadron, every vessel of which had been hit 
more than once, but although Commander Ward relates that 
more than a thousand shot had been discharged within range, 
he had no damage to report, which was, as he wrote, " truly re- 
markable," and later in the war, when gunnery i)raetice had im- 
proved, it would have been impossible. Again, on the 2d of 
June, the Pawnee attacked the batteries, and though struck 
a number of times, had no casualties to report. 

On the 5th, the steamer Harriet Lane, of historic mem- 
ory, attacked the Confederate batteries at Pig Point, near 
Hampton Roads, and Cajjtain John Faunce, while bearing tes- 
timony to the gallant conduct of the officers and men under liis 
command, regretfully announced that he had five casualties 
on board his little vessel. 

On the 27th of June, the navy lost its first officer and 
it was no other than the gallant Commander Ward, of the 
Freeborrij who was shot and mortally wounded while in the act 
of sighting the bow gun. A party had been landed in order to 
clear the ground at Matbias Point, and this had been surprised 
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This photograph of 1861. long in thppossossion 
of the faniily ot Communder Jamra )1) 
Ward, and here rcprodut*d (or the first limi'. 
is the only i-eslige of a visual record of liis 
brave deed on June i7th. the same ycur. In 
the pirtiire, takEa on the deck of the liltlf im- 
provised giinlxiat "Freeborn," the man sight- 
ing the gun has reverently donned the blouse 
anil straw hut of Commander Ward to show 
how thai brave officer stood when he rweii-pd 
his mortal nuund. After the firing on Sum- 
ttr.'the lull in the cieitement hod brought no 
respite for the navy, and the duly of patrolliog 
the Potomac night and itay devolved first upon 
Co mmander Ward. In addition to the "Frco- 
a sidp-wheel steamer cniryinE l>''t thm; 




ami was in danger of being absolutely anriiliilated when Ward 
and the Freeborn opened fire on the concealed Confeder- 
ates in the thickets. It was necessary to row this landing- 
party otf to the shijis, and Commander Rowaji makes report 
of a bit of fine conduct that shows of what stuff the men of 
the old navy were made. After speaking of the gallantry of 
Lieutenant J. C. Chaplin, conmianding the landing-party, and 
of his deep regret at the death of Commander Ward, he writes 
as follows, " 1 must also call the attention of the department 
to the bravery of John Williams, cajjtain of the maintop of tlie 
Pawnee, who told his men while lying off in the boat that every 
man must die on his thwart sooner than leave a man behind, 
and when the flagstaff of his iKmt was shot awaj' and the en- 
sign fell, he (although suffering from a gunshot wound in the 
tliigh) seized it in his hand and bravely waved it over his 
head." 

The shores of the Potomac were almost one continuous 
ambush, and not until Aquia Creek was taken and land forces 
cooperated with the little river flotilla, was life safe. The first 
use of the torpedo occurred here, when, on the 7tli of July, 
two large casks were discovered floating down toward the 
Pmcnee, whose commander, sending out a boat to investigate, 
found two eighty-gallon casks supporting a boiler-iron tor- 
jiedo containing enough powder to ha^'e blown his vessel from 
the water. The fuses, fortunately, had gone out. 

Despite the early declaration of the blockade, the Con- 
federacy jKissessed for months an unbroken line of defenses 
from a point but a short distance below Alexandria on the 
Potomac, down that river and from its mouth to Norfolk, 
southward thenc-e to Florida, along the Gulf to the mouth of 
the Jlississippi. and along the entire coast of Texas. Besides 
tliis, of inland waters they were in possession of the JMississippi 
and held the mouths of the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
rivers. Well indeed was it time for something to be done. If 
the blockade was to be successful, and not the mere farce that 




AtjriA CUKliK LANDING. ON TUK PO'TOMAC— ONE OF Tlli: FiltST FEUKHAL NAVY 
OBJECTIVES 
1'lu9 little Undrng on the river became at the very outbreak of the war one of the chief objectives of tliv Pederal 
nHvy. After the firing upon Sumter, the Confcdemtcs fwizcd commanding pointu from Alexandria southwAnt 
und mounted lutttcries iif heuvy guns an rapidly as possible. Aquia Creek, which was the termtmu of the Aqiiia 
Croek Si Fredcrickaburg Railruad, was turtilied with twenty guns from the captured Norfolk Navy-yard, and was 
llie cliiij menace to nnvigatiun of the Potomac by the Federal vessels. It was the Brat inipiirtanl duty of thc^ 
navy to open and maintain the water communication.i of Washington with the NoKh. If the Confederates could 
fiueceed in closing up the PotoniBc. their boast that the ("onfederate flag would iiy o\Tr the Natiomil Capitol 
wirtilrl not be an idle one, and thus the very first operations of the gunboats in the Potomac were of i-ital iniporinnce 
to the sueceKS of the Federal cause. L'nder the guns of the two batterien at Aquia Creek, Lieulemuit Pheljis 
l«-rformed the lUfficult and dangcrou.i though unsung task of surveying the channel ami replacing the buoys in 
the Putumac. The little flotilla of small I'easels in Uie river carried only a light srmament, and until joined by the 
" I'nwnee," a sloop of less than 1,3(KI tons, was almost powerless against such heavy onlnanee ox liad l>cen mountnl 
liy the Confederates. Yet when the "Freeliom" and the "Anoeostia" and the "Resolute" biildly advanced to 
nitaek Caplttin W. F. Lynch's Imtleries at Aquia Creek on May 89. I««l. the guns of the navy spoke out the 
bn.ve delermJnutLon wliieli ever cliani.'terine*! tliat arm of the s.TVitT thruugliuut the four yfars of war. 




^ STirBt lExptJiittimB * * ^^ 4^ * + ^ 

many European countries believed that it would be, some naval 
base must be established and held permanently south of Hamp- 
ton Roads, and even below Cape Hatteras, if possible. This 
was the report of the board of officers that had been commis- 
sioned to draw plans for the furtherance of the blockade, and 
whose members consisted of Captain Samuel F. Du Pont and 
Captain Charles H. Davis, of the navy; Alexander D. Bache, 
of the coast sur\'ey, and Major John G. Barnard, of the army. 

From their report, the Navy Department had organized 
and fitted out a squadron under the command of Flag-Officer 
Silas H. Stringham, which sailed under sealed orders on the 
26th of August, 1861. It was composed of the Minnesota 
(flagship) under command of Captain G. J. Van Brunt; the 
Wabash, under command of Captain Samuel Mercer; the 
Monticello, the Susquehanna, the Pawnee, the Harriet Lane, 
and the Cumberland. In addition there were the chartered 
transport steamers Adelaide and George Peabody, and the 
ocean-going tug Fanny. These vessels had in tow a number 
of schooners and surf-boats to be used in landing a small 
body of troops, less than a thousand in number, that accom- 
panied the expedition. The land force was under command of 
Major-General Benjamin F. Butler. It was soon known that 
the destination of the fleet was Hatteras Island, where Forts 
Clark and Hatteras were situated, commanding the approach 
to Hatteras Inlet. 

This was the flrst expedition of the navy in the Civil War, 
and a most important experiment, in that it was proposed to 
engage well-mounted batteries on shore with the broadsides of 
wooden vessels; but risks had to be taken. 

On the morning of August 27th, the stjuadron was off 
Cape Hatteras, and preparations were soon made for the land- 
ing of tlie troops. There was a fresh wind blowing from the 
south and a heavy surf was rolling up on the shore. On the 
morning of the following day, the troops prepared to disem- 
bark, and the Pawnee, Monticello, and Harriet Lane were 
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AQUIA CREEK 



WHERE THE FIRST SHOTS WERE FIRED BY THE NAVY 



The importance of Aqiiia Creek Landing, on the Potnmae, to the navy grew steadily as the adx-ance offensive 
line whifli the Confctlerates liad seizeii upon at t)ie outbreak of the war began to be pushed baek into Vir- 
ginia. As a strategic position the little landing was the scene of many stirring eventt during the ebb and 
flow of tlie military operations. The navy, in cooperating, canie to know it as a point of supply. Long 
before February, 1863, when these piirturcs were taken, the Potomac flotilla had had its full of Uie abundance 
of toil by night and day in the arduous and perilous task of patrolling the great river. Both banks in 1861 
were lined with hostile non-combatants; goods were smuggled across constantly by Maryland sympathizers 
to their fighting friends in Virginia. Federal merchant-vessels were captured in attempting to get up the 
river to Washington. The .suppression of all this fell to the lot of the Httle flotilla on the Potomac; and Uie 
insk, whif^h was llie real Vginning of the; blockade, though devoid of glory and fame, was well and 
thoroughly accomplished and was one of the most praiseworthy achievements of the navy in the war. 





I (irilere<] to cover their landing. Now the difficulties increased  
the iron surf-I)oats were rolled bnMtlside on the beach, and 
what men got ashore had to wade tluougfa the hearv surf. But 
three hundred or so succeeded in reachinjr dn- land, a rather 
forlorn end to the land expedition, as it had no supplies and the 
ammunition was soaked thitaigh. But in the mean time, the 
Wabash got under way. and towing the old Cumberland with 
the Minnesota following, kd in toward Fort Clari;. Soon tht 
battle was on lietwt«i the hunt and sea. Flag-OHicer String- 
ham desen-es great praise for the way he handlal his small 
squadron; shijis were kept in constant movement, and, though 
well within range, suffirmi little or im> damage from the shots 
of tlie fort. TV tontmttaled Sre of the vessels upon the 
little battery, whi<* nwanlnl hut live gtuis. soon bore results. 
.Shortly after n«w Jl"* t"h^ »■»« abandoned, and the shiver- 
ing troops that had iwdied the beach took possession and 
iKiistcd the KVAwl ««!t- 

It «-«s at Srst IfcMi^t that Kort Ilatteras had surrendered 
after the sh«rt K«l*«nln>«>t. hut on approaching closer the 
Oinfcdonitf !«»«>« »"^ """»' '"•I'l'nnl. The next morn- 
ing howowr. *c »«i«*«kI>o<'"' '"■'".'J resiune<l. the fort was 
s..rioush d.n«««*«>«' *^ I"""'" "'»K»'i"i-- l'«viiig been set 
,m Hn- 'the <"«>**"'*» •""*'"' ""' "'"'' ""K sliortly after 
..k'ven o'Hock. «*"»■ ««< »'" «»i"si"g little note added to the 
momincA work % *» f"''' "'"' '''H'-Offlcer Barron, who 
latolv had hfcn <« ""^ "' "^ ' '"""' ■'*'"'''" ""'T- ^'"sol to 
_,— .ndei the (W< >■' •'"' •«""' ''""''■■•' """ """' ™'>ie "P from 
,. XffttrXn It f«^ *"'«■'''• ""' t'""f"ler«te conunander 
ZimiKt that *<!'■ •*' '*''"' "" '""'''" ""■ '"''"'"■ Therefore 
lr«rwlw«-*»* "* ""tP'"!'- "■''•■"' I"' Knve up his sword 

SN •*»*«• **' """■" ""'" "'"' "'""■'■■■' »"'■'? fnpture<l 

1 >.liU ««««•»•*"' *»'"''•'■■''"• »•" "11 "' «l">^h had come 

JLl ll«.*l(W>'«"' •• ^'"''""'■ ''''«' "'"™1 'f i-*;' of this easilv 
"JJ^^^ WW IPWt thnrnghout the North. The real 





Here are two groups 
taken on board the 
"Wabash, "which took 
jtart in the first real 
expedition of the na vy 
— to Hatterjis. Li t he 
lower |>ieturc a|)i>ear.s 
the pivot-gun, one of 
the largest tliat at tiiat 
lime was fired from the 
deck of any vessel — a 
si()0-pounder Parrot t 
rifie. The crew are not 
at (jiiarters, but the 
condition of the gun 
sliows it was the pet 
of the forward watch. 
This gun was on the 






Tilt; FORWARD 
PIVOT-GUN 

topgallant forecastle, 
and had a sweep in 
every direction except 
directly aft. At Fort 
Fisher this gun's crew 
showed magnificent 
practice, as they had 
at Fort Walker, the 
first engagement at 
which the big gun 
had liecn fired. In 
the upper picture the 
tittle vine growing 
out of the flower-pot 
is an evidence of the 
sailor's de.sire to make 
a cabin as much of a 
home as is i>ossible. 




JFtat lEsqjpbttumH 



importance of the conflict had not yet been fully realized, but 
the spirits of all the Northern people were still drooping after 
the disastrous defeat at Bull Run. They required some salve 
for their wounded pride, and the successful conclusion of the 
first naval expedition gave them this and restored confidence, 
as well. But the most important features were the realization 
of the plans of the naval committee, and the fact that the vic- 
tory had gained a base upon the Southern coast for the support 
of the blockailing squadrons, while, at the same time, a foothold 
was afforded for military invasion. 

Stringham's fieet had now almost complete command of 
the most important passage to the North Carolina sounds. 
More than one port of entry of the blockade-runners was 
closed. The important capture of the Hatteras forts was 
quickly followed by operations along the coast that extended 
into the various sounds, and a little fort on Beacon Island, 
Ocracoke Inlet, some twenty miles further south, was captured. 
It was in an unfinished condition, and was practically aban- 
doned upon receipt of the news of the fall of Forts Clark 
and Hatteras. Lieutenant Maxwell landed with a small force 
on Beacon Island and destroyed the guns found there — four 
8-inch navy shell-guns and fourteen 32-pounders; then set- 
ting fire to a store-ship that he found a few miles beyond, near 
tlie little town of Portsmouth, he regained the fleet. 

Thus was secured, from Hatteras Inlet southward to Cape 
Lookout, virtually the entire possession of the coast to the Cape 
Fear River; northward the occupation of Hatteras controlled 
the coast as far as Hampton Roads. 




THE 
BLOCKADE 




THE SPEBDT RHODE ISLAND — ONE OF THE FEW FEDERAIi 
CBUIBBRS SWIFT ENOUGH TO CATCH THE GBBYHOUND BLOCK- 
AOB-BUNNEBS THAT COULD OUTDISTANCE HOST OF THE FLSBT 




'I'lu' wrt'ck of this Ijlockade-nmner, the "Colt," lies off Sullivan's Island, ChiirU-ston Harbor, in 
IHlii). TLi- coiwt of the Carolinas, l>i'forc the ivar was over, was strewn with jtLst such sights iis 
this. The bones t>( former "gn\V"lionn(Is" Itecnnie landmarks by whieh the still uncaplured hlock- 
adc'-runncrs could get their bearings and lay a course to safety, If one of these ^■e(lsels were cut 
off from making port and surrounded hy Federal pursuers, the next best thing was to run her sisbore 
in shallow water, where the gunboats couhl not follow and where her valuable Ciirgo could be se 
cured by the Confederates. A single cargo at war-time priires was enough to pay more than the 
cost of the vessel. Regular auctions were held in Charleston or Wilmington, where prices for 
goods not needed by the Confederate Government were run up to fabulous figures. The business 
of blockade- running was well organized abroad, especially in England. One successful trip 
was enough to start the enterprise witli a handsome profit. A blockade-nmner like tlie "Kate," 
which miide forty trips or more, would enridi her owners almost beyond the dreams of avarice. 



^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^■^^^ ^^ ^ ' 




THE REALMNS OF THE '-RUBY" 
tyXJX AFTER HER CAPTURE BY U. S. S. "PROTEUS.' 



FEBRUARY. 1865 



Here on llie bcacli of Morris Island lies all that was Icsft of the swift and doiiglity I >lo<-kiwlf- runner " Ruby." 
Sh« was one of the ifRist successful of her kind. She was busy early in 18(ia, plying between Nassau and 
Charleston. Not until February 27, 18C5, while trying to get in with an assorted cargo of the type usually 
denominated " hardware," was she at last entrapped. The Federal screw-steamer " Proteus," Commander 
R. W. Shufeld), picked up her scent and gave cha,se, with the result seen in the picture, It was for taking 
such risks as these that the captains of the blockade-runners received $5,000 a month instead of the $150 
which was the prevailing rate in the merchant service before the war. Officers and crews were paid in 
like proportion. Coal was worth $40 a ton instead of $4, as formerly. The whole expense of the trip was 
from three to four times what it would have been in time of peace, and yet a single cargo of cotton was 
worth from a quarter of a million to a million dollars, and the freight rates in and out ranged from $300 
to #1,000 a ton. It was too alluring a business to lie deterred by difficulty and danger. As Disraeli 
remarked, the exploits of the blockade -runners "increase our re.spect for the energj' of human nature." 



THE BLOCKADE 



THERE are two kinds of blockades — military and com- 
mercial, A military blockade is merely tlie equivalent, 
on the part of a naval force, of that of a siege upon land, and 
has been practised from the very earliest times. Commercial 
blockades are instituted with the principal object of stopping 
an enemy's imports, crippling his trade, and isolating him from 
commerce with the outside world. In the old monarchies and 
the republics of antiquity, trade, even when affecting national 
interest, was held in contempt; there is no record in the his- 
tories of early nations of this commercial form of warfare. 
When Columbus and Vasco da Gama opene<l the great ocean 
nmtes and provided markets that turned royal minds to the 
value of commerce, international customs and trade relations 
were entirely changed- — the new weapon of the blockade grew 
suddenly to be an element in warfare. The Dutch provinces 
of Spain, in their great fight for indeiwndetice, were the first 
to make use of it, when tliey established the commercial block- 
ade of the Scheldt. 

The blockade which the Ignited States proclauned, and 
at last succeeded in enforcing, against the ports of the Southern 
Confederacy was of a twofold character; it was both military 
and commercial, and was recognized by the Supreme Court of 
the United States as being valid, and sanctioned by both muni- 
cipal and international law. By the amended proclamation of 
President Lincoln on the 27th of April, 1801, the whole sea- 
coast of the South Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Virginia to the Hio Grande, a stretch of over three thousand 
miles, was interdicted from conmiercial relations with any for- 
eign shore. But had the President or his advisers perceived 
the magnitude of the task or apprehended its difficulties and 
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THE FIRST FEDERAL BLOCKADING SQUADRON 
PIIOTOGHAPTIED BY A CONFEDERATE L\ '61 



T)iU dimmiMl Confederate photograph nt early in IRtll rooks U9 a unique historical document — for it 
shows, beyond Fort Pickens i>n the point of Santa Hosn I.sUnil. tlie Frdcnl Hquiulron that began the 
blot^tadeon the Atlantic nmst. Two liny figures at the lower right gaieaeruRs the watrrs — Confederates 
who little dream how mighty a pnrt those ships and their sisters will play In the coming stnig^e. The 
view waii taken from llie lighthouse by Edwards of New Orleans. The relief of Fort Pickens was the 
first dramatic incident of the war in which the navy played a part. In January. 1S6I. the "Brooklyn," 
Captain Vi. S. Walker, was sent with some I'luted States troops on boiutl to reenlurtt: Ihe little garrison 
at Fort Pickens. Rut. owing to the conciliatory policy of the Buchanan Administration, a joint-order 
from the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy was sent to the naval and mititary cummandera 
on January SSth. instructing them not to land the tnx^ unless Fort Pickens sliould he Htlm'ked. On 
April IJtIi Lieutenant John L. Wonlen. later of " Monitor" fame, arrlvc>d nith a s|H-ciaI message from 
Secretary Welles, and tluit night the fort was saved by soldiers landcil from the '"Brooklyn." 



^ JJlff IBUitkalif *** + *** ^ 

complexities, the blade that cut the life-artery of the newly 
risen Confederate Government might never have been forged. 
The great blockade of Kuropean history was that put in force 
by Kngland against the ports of l''ranee and Si>ain at the be- 
ginning of the last century. England's wooden walls and her 
sailing supremacy made this a possibility, but the fact that 
assisted the United States in the accomplishment of its own 
huge task was the power of steam. The l''cderal Government, 
througli the exercise of its tremendous financial resources, or- 
ganized a succession of fleets that, massed together, would 
have made the combined navies of the old world hesitate before 
descending upon the coasts of the Western continent. 

The i>robIem of transi)ortation, abvays the bugbear of 
military governments but the deciding factor in the sum of their 
accomi>lishments, was solved by the North, not by the use of 
its open lines of communication, its railways, or its roads, but 
by control of iidand waters and the coastwise ocean lanes. 
In one week, the fleet and the army that in the end efi'ected 
tcie control of the Mississippi valley were moved from their 
home bases to the scene of active o])erations. Only could tliis 
huve been done by a IwUigerent power that was able uninter- 
ruptedly to niaintiiin its ocean traffic by means of the power of 
steam. It was this that enabled the Federal navy to iM)st a 
cordon of pickets at the mnntli of even,' harl>or, river, and 
inlet fnwn Blaryland to Mexico. Hy means of this control of 
the sea-coast, the commercial oj^rations of all the ports of 
the Confederacy were substantially ended. Through the use 
of .sea power the islands of North and South Carolina were 
taken p«sscssi(»n of, not without much hard fighting, however, 
and fightnig in which the new navy of the United States 
jnoved the hitherto nndcmonstratcd fact that unarmored ves- 
sels of heavy broadsides kept in constant motion by the p<iwcr 
of steam could set aside the vaiuited sui>eriority of well-placed 
and well-fought batteries ashore. 

Along the Atlantic coast were innumerable indentations 




Ol'FK KJlri UN DK(_K OF THE l!. S. S. -RHODE ISLAND' 



This provpil to be ohp of llic most nsi'tul of llii' vpsspIs purchswd by the Navy Depsrtmmt during 
thp vur. Conimissiontil in May. 1H6I, she was one of the last of the FedcnkI WKTslups lo go out 
of scrvi<-r, June, IW(5. During the entire wnr she was eonmiandcH by Commander (later Kear- 
Admiral) Stephen D)^calu^ Trenehnrd. At the lime this pieturc was taken at Cupe Ilaytien. hfrr 
cXPTUtive officera were Lieutenant Pennell, Lieutenant Farquhar, and Master Rodney Brown. 
Other oflii-ers were CI lief. Engineer Mi^'ult-heon, CapUin's Clerk F. C. T. Beek, Paymaster R. 
Hail Dimgliu, Puymaster's Clerk. LangJun- Rodf^rs. She hiul lirgt been employed as a special 
despatfli-boat for the rapid transmission of (Jovemmenl orders to nil squadron commanders. Her 
■peed pR)ved so great tlint »ho was soon eonverted into a heavily armed cruiser {twelve gimn) and 
lent lo West Indian waters U> search for Confederate privateers and blockade-moners. She made 
numerous pritcs and was subsequently tramiferrrd to Wilkes' flying squadron. She was Anally 
attached lo Admiral Porter's South Atlantic squadron and look pari m both atlocka on Fort Fislier. 
For his conduct there Commander TrcnehanI was specially menlioned in orders liy his chief. 





FEDEIt.\l.S ON THK WU AltF Al" PORT ROYAL— IB(i2 



In tbesc phutogmpla of Marrh, 1863, 
PedcruU are biuily at woA nuJiiiiK Ihc 
nt'wly cnpturral Port Ruyal Uit atrang 
and handy Southern baw it n'mainiil 
tlirougliuut the war. It had bcroine ap- 
piu'ent cariy in thv war that, if the blut'k- 
ade were to be mode effect ivc, Ihf Fod- 
eral Uovrrnment niiut repossess itself ai 
quiekly as possible o( the forts guardini; 
the entrances tu the imiHirtaut barbors of 
the South. From tliv Itio Grande to the 
( liiajtpeakc the cimst dctenaes Were in the 
liiinds of the Confederiie)', It was un- 
]jiivsiblr (or the navy to prevent the in- 
;^n-.s9 and egress of blockade' runaerB un~ 
iliT friendly ),i>iiS' President LinitJn, in 
■liinc. tSlit. eonvcned a board induding 
Captain Samuel Francis Du Pont and 
Captain Charles II. Davis, of the navy. 
Major John (i. Bsmanl, of the army, and 
ProfesMir Alexander U. Buehe. of the 
euasl sur\'cy. After rareful study they 
presenti-d a plan tu the President. Its 
first object was to obtain possession of 
Ilalteras Inlet and thus elose the main 
cntraiire to Albemarle und Pomlieo 



refuge to the blockade-runnpr. This was 
to bf folloB-eil up by the capture of Port 
Itiiyal for a mival base, where vessels 
could be coaled and repaired without the 
necessity of being witlidrown from the 
blockading squadron for the long period 
n-<iuired to ruach a Northern port. On 
August iUtli a ficet un<ler Flag-OSiccr 
I^ilas H. Stringluiin, together with a mili> 
tary force commanded by General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, carried out successfully 
tlw first of these plans. This was tbc first 
expedition in wluch the army cooperated 
with the navy. On November 7lh an- 
other joint expedition, under Flag-Offiwr 
Samuel Francis Du Pont, silenced and 
captured the tc)rta at Port Royal. Then 
into the sounds luul to be sent light- 
draft gunboats to drive llic Cimfederates 
from position after position back lowuril 
Charleston and Savaimali — the first ef- 
fective step by the Federal navy toward 
narrowing the field of the blockade-run- 
ners, compelling them to seek harbors 
where tlie larger veswJs of the old navy 
could be effectively uiied again.'jl Ihciu. 
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of the blockade was given formally, first at Hampton Roads 
by Klag-Officer O. J. Pendergast three days after President 
Lincoln had signed the proclamation declaring it. This was 
on the 80th of April, 1861. On the 11th of May, Captain 
W. W. McKean, commanding the frigate Niagara which had 
hastened home from Japanese waters, appeared off Charles- 
ton and gave notice to the foreign ships then in that port that 
the blockading laws would be rigidly enforced. On the 25th of 
May, he appeared oflF Pensacola, Florida, and the same day 
gave notice. Neutral vessels were boarded and warned off the 
coasts. The steam frigate Brooklyn, under Commander C. H. 
Poor, at the same time proclaimed the blockade at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and Lieutenant D. D. Porter, in the Potc- 
hatan, did the same thing at the entrance to Mobile Bay. The 
menace had begun. By July, every port had been informed. 

Europe, especially England, was at first inclined to laugh 
at the attempt to close these profitable markets. It was in- 
deed at the outset, in view of the bigness of the task, appar- 
ently ludicrous. Here was a coast three thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine miles long, containing almost twt> hundred 
places where anchors coidd be dropped and cargoes landed. 
Hut very soon the shoe began to pinch. As a foreign writer 
of renown, in reviewing this phase of the war, puts it, " the 
rapid rise in the prices of all imported commodities in the in- 
surgent States presented the exact measure of the efficiency 
of the blockade." In December of 1861, when Congress met, 
the Secretary of the Navy reported that in addition to the 
regular forces then afloat there had been purchased one hun- 
dred and thirty-six vessels; that thirty-four ships had been 
repaired and put in commission, and that fifty-two vessels were 
in process of construction, making in all two hundred and 
sixty-four ships manned, armed, and equipped, and flying the 
flag of the United States. In the eight months of the war 
the available navy had been more than trebled. 

Engaged in the blockade duty were two separate squad- 
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THE OUTLYING NAVY- YARD- HILTON HEAD. 1 
Three scenes show the nctivilieii ihut 
sprang up around Hilton Head after 
the succcsi; of the Port Royal l'X- 
peditioD. The picture above is of 
the foTindry shop crt-cted by the 
Federals. Here liundreds of me- 
th&nica were kept constantly em- 
ployed, repairing the iron work 
needed alHiard the gunbuata and 
doing work for whieb the sliipa other- 
wise would have hail to go North. 
The central picture shows tlic an- 
chor rack, where were kept all sizes 
of anchors from the small ones used 
for mooring buoys to thuw of the 
largest ships. In the early part of 
the war hliiiiircils of am-hors were 




THE ANCHOR HACK 



Inst to the navy by slup.s slipping 
their moorings to stand off-shore in 
liad wealher. Later the employ- 
ment of long heavy deep-sva cables 
obviated this necessity, enabling 
ahips to riiie out gales. Not a single 
vessel of the regular naiy foundered 
or was wrecked during the whole 
war. One of tlie first things done by 
the Federal authorities after gaining 
a foothold at Hilton Head was to 
replace all buoys and lights. In the 
lower picture one of the monitora is 
convoying the new, lightship that was 
sent down from the North lo replace 
the one removed, at the outbreak 
i,t hostiliti.-.. by the Confc'.lerate.K. 




rons. One was the Atlantic Blockading Squadron, of twenty- 
two vessels carrying two hundred and ninety-six guns and 
thirty-five hundred men under Flag-Officer Stringham, who 
had for his field of operations the whole of the Atlantic coast 
from Norfolk to Cape Florida. Flag-Officer Mervine had 
been given command of the other squadron, whose department 
was the Gulf. Here were twenty-one vessels, carrying two 
hundred and eighty-two guns and thirty-four hundred men. 
As fast as new shi])s could be built or old ships bought and 
repaire<l, these scjuadrons were reenforced. During the war 
more than two hundred vessels were built and more than four 
hundred purchased. As lias been noticed before, in the chapter 
on Federal Organization, there were more officers in the navy 
at the end of the Civil War than there were seamen at 
its commencement, the numbers totaling seven tliousand five 
hundred who held commissions and fifty-one thousand sailor- 
men. 

The blockade was no child's play, as Fingland and the Con- 
tinent soon learned, and for those engaged in it, it was work 
of serious character. The Conite de Paris, in his " History of 
the Civil War," has summed up the work of officers and men 
who, for four years, policed that seaboard of three thousand 
miles: "Their task was the more arduous on account of its 
extreme monotony. To the watches and fatigues of every kind 
which the duties of the blockade involved, there were added dif- 
ficulties of another character. It was necessary to instruct the 
newly recruited crews, to train officers who had been taken 
from the merchant navy, and to ascertain, under the worst 
possible circumstances, the good and bad cjualities of merchant 
vessels too quickly converted into men of war. In these junc- 
tures the Federal navy dis])Iayed a perseverance, a devotion, 
and a knowledge of its profession which refiects as much honor 
upon it as its more brilliant feats of arms." 

Before the blockade was six months old, the Atlantic 
Squadron was divided in two. Flag-Officer Goldsborough 
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Vilxea IJie war brukp out, Samud 
ITiillips Lee. who was bom in \'ir- 
jpnia iu 181 1, luul ulniuly seen 
twt'uiy-six years of almost cooliuu- 
uua service. During the Civil 
War he was trtHjuiyitly shifted, 
but cvcrj*where srt un ewimple to 
the Bervicl^. At thu passa({u of Porta 
Jackson and St. Phillip lie com- 
maiiil«l Uk sloop-of-war "Otitldu." 
He (ought t-ODspicuously in tlie buttles 
of the Mississippi, from New Orleans 
lo Vlcksburg. In July of lUBi lie 
was pluceil in commanil of the North 
Atkntic bluekiuliug squadron, mak- 
ing the blockade mote effcrtive tliiiii 
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of '04. he was transfenvd tu the Mis- 
sissippi sqiudnin, k<i-ping the (.'iiin- 
berlond River open fur tJie oniiy. 



ADMIRAL S. P. LF.K 

NORTH ATLANTIC BUX^KADING 

SQUADRON, IB6i 




The sloop below, attached In the 
blockading sqimdron Huring the war. 
won ([uite a name tor herwlf, id- 
Ihough not engaged in any of Lhe 
lur)[er nctioiui. by capturing a nlini- 
berofpriies. In ISfll.tmderCaplain 
C: Green, she tauglil the blociaile- 
runner "Alvarado" and look the 
British vcasci "Aigburth" iit sra 
tuden with conlmbond intrnded tor 
the Confedemcy. On DecrnilnT 
1 3 Lh. of the following year, she eap- 
tiired the ship "liaveloch" ami a 
large brig that was trying to make 
the cottSt, laden with cloth and per- 
CTiss ion-caps. The "Jamestown" 
WHS ordered to tJie Fjurt Indira Sep- 
temlier IL 1S63. where she reniuiniil 
till after the w»r"ii i-liae. She luul a 
roving commission full of adi-enture. 



A FAST SAILER 

THH SLOOP-OK-WAU 

'■JAMESTOWN  
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took command of the North Atlantic, guarding the coast of 
Virginia and North Carolina, while Flag-Officer Du Pont was 
assigned to the South Atlantic, guarding the coasts of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The Gulf Squadron also was 
divided : Flag-Officer McKean took command of the East Gulf 
from Cape Canaveral to Pensacola, and Flag-Officer Farragut 
was assigned to the command of the West Gulf from 
Pensacola to Matamoras. When Port Royal was taken by 
Du Pont and Farragut had captured New Orleans, the navy 
had not only established bases but had entered wedges into the 
very vitals of the Confederacy. After holding the command 
of the North Atlantic Squadron for little short of a year. Ad- 
miral Goldshorough was relieved by Admiral Lee, who was, 
two years later, relieved in turn by Admiral Porter. The lat- 
ter's command was brief but full of stirring events and bril- 
liant deeds. The Confederacy, though tottering, was fighting 
tenaciously. Brave old Fort Sumter in Cliarleston Harbor 
was still unsurrendered, and the land forces of the South held 
a few strong positions on the Atlantic coast, but tlie navy and 
the army of the United States, acting in cooperation, soon had 
possession of every port and sea-coast battery. Fort Fisher be- 
ing the last to fall, on Januar>' 15, 1865. 

In July of 1868, Admiral Du Pont had been relieved by 
Admiral Dahlgren, who hauled down his flag two years later 
at Washington. In the East Gulf, the command fell succes- 
sively on Admirals Lardner, Bailey, and Stribling. In the 
West Gulf, Farragut retained command until after the capture 
of Mobile Bay, in 1864, when Admiral Thatcher succeeded him. 

The monotony of this continual and watchful existence 
was broken by the frequent chasing and occasional capture of 
blockade-runners. The log-books of this adventurous fleet of 
marine speculators would make chapters as full of interest as 
any in naval history. But it would be interest of the kind one 
finds in fiction. It was one series of deliberated, challenging 
dangers and hairbreadth escapes to freedom. Profits almost 
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BOLD BLOCK.\DEitS— THE "PALL JONES" 

ThLi Fust side-whpi'l strnniiT under Commundtr C. Stcedman aaw Iiit first active sert'ice in Ihr wsr in followiiig 
up the advuatagrs gained by the federal nitvy at Port Royal. July 20. 186!. sLe led three iithcr gunboats up the 
Ogcccluv River to thu Rrst attack upon Fort McAllister. The following Oetober slip le<l thf expedition to Florida 
which captured the Confederate batteries un St. John's Bluff. The following year, under Commander A. C. Rhind, 
■he was with the Beet of Rear-Admiml DahlKTcn, whieh raptured Fort Waj^er on hlorris Island In Chartctrlnn Har- 
bor. July IBtli. Of her seven gunn. two were 50-pounder rifles and one a 100-poundcr, which made her a very rffidcot 
blockader. The trim little gunboat "Marblelieiui" (shown below), rating something over five hundred tons, was 
active throughout the war. In April. 1B02. under the cumninnd of Lieutenant S. Nirholson. she was in the 
Cbesapeuke aiditig McClellan in his operations before Yorktown. In Febnuu-y. IBOfi, she joined the bloekading 
squadron, iin<l under Lieutenant- Commanders R. W. Scott and R. W. Meade, Jr.. she participated in the operations 
in the vieinily of Charles tun. supporting the movements up the ^tono River and tlio allai'ks on Morris lahind. 




THK TRIM UIMMJAT ■MAKHLKIIKAD" 



beyond belief were made by the owners of these vessels which 
were mostly built in (ircat Uritain and were the fastest 
steaming eraft of their tlay. They were loaded with arms, 
anniiuiiition. and other supplies needed by the Confederacy, 
and departed on the return voyage loaded down to their gun- 
wales with eotton. It is a (piestion whether, in the main, the 
traffic was sueeessful, for so many of these greyhounds were 
captured by the blockading Heets, and destroyed or wrecked, 
that ill figuring up ])rofit and loss tlie totals nnist have almost 
equaled. During the war the number of blockade-numers 
destroyed or captured was one thousand five hundred and fuur. 
The gross proceeds of the ]»r(iperty condennied as lawful cap- 
tures at sea and prizes to the vessels who took them, before 
XovemlHjr 1, 1804, amounted to $2 1, 8 10, 000. Subsequently 
this sum was increased by new <leeisions of the prize-courts, 
and actually the total loss to owners who ventured in the busi- 
ness and M'ho princi|)ally resided in (Jreat Britain, M'as in the 
neighborhood of $80,000,000. The damage paid in the Ala- 
bama Claims decision was very little more than half this sum. 
The first jirize captured ofiP Charleston was the ship Gen- 
eral Parkhill that was taken by the Niagara. The second of 
Charleston's prizes was the schooner Sox'nnnah that was taken 
by the tTnite<l States brig /V jt// on June 3. 1801. She ha<l been 
a pilot-boat l)efore the war, and was not in any sense a bl(K'kade- 
ninTier exce])t for the fact that she had escaped from Charles- 
ton and niaile the open sea. It was intended that she should 
intercept American merchant vessels, and she was practically 
a jirivateer. She had already made one or tH'o prizes when, 
mistaking the Perr/f for a merchantman, she suffered the 
conse(]ucnces. The blockade had more to do with the block- 
ade-numers tJian with the privateers; the history of these lat- 
ter vessels, daring as any adventurers in the days of Drake 
or Frobisher, is of the greatest interest. The careers of the 
Sumter and the brig Jcffcrmn Davis, the Amelia, the Dixie. 
the Petrel, the lionita, the James Gray, and many others would 




Tills vigiliint hlockiKkr wis onp of t\w first to see iirtive serviw. As cnrlj- jis Dewnil>cr 3, 18fil. 
Cummnrulcr D. B, Hidgely brought her ten giins to l>ear iiiJoii the scliooner "N'ietoria" and cai>- 
turi'd her off Point Isalwl on her way to the West Indies with a cargo of cotton. In Pebnmiy of 
llie next year, the "Santiago" caught the sloo|> "O. K." off C«dar Keys, Florida. The next 
month she dro\'e a blockade -nmner ashore. On April it. ISGi. .she captured two schooners and 
(two days hiter) a steamer, all on their way from Charleston loaded with cotton. On A|>ril 3(Hh 
she added to her prizes the schooner "Maria," and on May 27th the si-hooner "Luty C. Holmes," 
lx(th with more cotton; on August 3, 1862, at sea. tlie steamer "Columbia," loaded with munitions 
of war. and on August 97th tlie schooner "Lavinia" with a cargo of turpentine. In 1803 tlie side- 
wheel steamer "Uritannia" and tlie blockade-runner "Lizzie" were her captures, the former loaded 
heavily with cotton. Cotttni wn-s so vahiable at this stage of the war that if a blockade-runner attempted 
to tighten herself by tlirowing over a part of her cargo, vohmteers were called for from the crew of tlio 
closest vessel pursuing to swim out and climb up on the cotton -balei until they could be recovered for 
their own particular ship after the prize wils nia<le. In 18(i4, after capturing the famous blockade-run- 
ner "A. D. Vance" and the "Lucy," Uie "Santiago de Cuba" served with distinction at Fort Fisher. 
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mnke exciting reading. Their ciireers. however, were all shoj-t; 
many of tlie lilockade-iimiiers kejit at sea much longer. The 
Robert E. Lee, under tlie command of Captain John Wilkin- 
son, C.S.N., ran the hlockade no less than twenty-one times, 
and carried out from six thousand t(» seven thousand hales of 
cotton worth two million dollars in gold, at the same time bring- 
ing hack return cargoes of equal value. 

On Novfml)er 9, 1863. she attempted to run In once more 
fi-om the island of Bermuda, hut Wilkinson and his luck 
had deserted her; she was under tlie conmiand of another cap- 
tain, and was captured off Cape I^ookout shoals hy the steamer 
James Adger and taken to lloston as a prize. As many of 
these captured hlockade-runners were added to the squadrons 
off the t-oast. the hare l)eeame a mendier of the pack of hounds, 
and not a few of them, like the Hat, A. I). Vance and others. 
hel(>ed ehase their sister vessels to their death. Over three hun- 
dred piled their bones along the shore— in fact, every harbor- 
mouth of the South was dotted with tlieni. 

On the 31st of January, 186.3, there took place a hrilliant 
and famous attempt on the pai-t of the Confederate naval 
forces in Charleston to break the blockade, when the ininclads 
Palmetto State and Chieorn actually j)ut out from their harbor 
and steamed some distance out to sea. these rams having en- 
gaged several strong Fe<leral gutdioats, capturing one and 
putting the others to flight, Flag-Ofticer Ingrahani, the senior 
officer of the attack, was fully persuaded that he had broken 
tlie blockade, and upon his return to Charleston so reported 
to General Beauregard. The latter did everything in his 
jKwer to force this claim upon the attention of foreign gov- 
ernments, for if the consuls of Euroiiean nations at Charleston 
would have acted upon such representation, it M'ould have been 
necessary for the Federal Government to have estabhshed a 
fresh blockade in acenrdance with the laws of nations. How- 
ever, to put it lirieHy. although this intrepid exploit eame as 
a thunderclap to the North, the great Federal armada had 
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ty» A/knit fh«r. rtwr Kl^iHcitH^t ImW Iwm rtuMri Fn- tfie ereitts of 
4tHttt».fY M^: ( .httfi^ia/in tttfj^r fuut uvirlu^r '-ippnrtnnitT, for 
f.li#rfft WA* i»f./(n /'*<f rtw |yrft fJift ^fTitigMt ft*t tfatn st sea, 
N'hi''h HttAtfH^M rtt* ,V/r«! tff^umUM. (twwintinsc fi wiffa g u il-oicfa 
Itithlftrfft tptrim, two XfA^tttntuUrr rtle*. siuf two JO-pnnnfier 

Fatapm:r,, f'/tt/rkiU. ^tnta/-lr^t, tuul yfmhftnt, fwmtiKit the mDn- 
iti/r Krokuk, f,f » »li(rfvrty 'litf-'rrwif purrwn fiT>m the Eriei' 

flfiriniif the lawt f*rw mr>nth« '>( rhf. war it wa« praduraQy ahan- 
finaed, >Iao5 of the hlnrkafff^'iTinnKrt whidi haii fomwi rt im- 
poMibfe to fMTApA W'nv! (iuRtiflntlftfL it b^ntf naelew to at- 
tempt tri brKak thnxiieh the watrhinjc line. _ii port afber pott 
fell into Ftnienl p«tM«wif)n. it wan not nerKMonr tn mamfam 
!io strict a watrh. biit then wat one 'ither farmr 4iat helped 
to <leci«ie tnatten — <t was the wanintc ami Final 'fiaoppearaiuse 
of the Cnnfetierate rrr^iit abrriail. f'>r the (i^t^'^mment iriaimed 
f»jT itself a perr;enta*^ of «;vrnr lanfft ot' rrittnn. The btnekaile 
bati accnmpUHhed thv*. ami in keepinif the forrriicn-^ult (7m.<(erf 
from rendezvoiLHint; on their own 'tfaor^. faaii rmnfincrl their 
efforts merely tf> the (iestroirtion 'if <.-ommeiTe-*arrvinK mer- 
chant ships on the far hitch teas. 
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THE Rn-ER IRONCLAD "ESSEX"' 

ONE OK JAMES B. EADS' MISSISSIPPI MONSTERS, CONVERTED BY HIM FROM 
A SNAG-BOAT, AND COMPLETED IN JANltARY, 1808 



only been caught slightly off. its^ guard. England refused 
to admit that the blockade had been raised by the events of 
January 81st. Charleston never had another opportunity, for 
there was soon off the port the strongest fleet then at sea, 
which embraced the New Ironsides, mounting fourteen 11-inch 
Dahlgren guns, two 150-pounder rifles, and two 50-pounder 
rifles, and also the monitors Weehawken, Pasmic, Montauk, 
Patapaco, CatskiU, Nantt^cket, and Nfihant, besides the mon- 
itor Keokuk, of a slightly different pattern from the Erics- 
son floating turrets. 

The game of blockade-running became so expensi^'e that 
during the last few months of the war it was practically aban- 
doned. Many of the blockade-runners which had found it im- 
possible to escape were dismantled, it being useless to at- 
tempt to break through the watching line. As port after port 
fell into Federal possession, it was not necessary to maintain 
so strict a watch, but there was one other factor that helped 
to decide matters — it was the waning and final disappearance 
of the Confederate credit abroad, for the Government claimed 
for itself a percentage of every cargo of cotton. The blockade 
had accomplished this, and in keeping the foreign-built cruisers 
from rendezvousing on their own shore, had confined their 
efforts merely to the destruction of eomnieree-carrying mer- 
chant ships on the far high seas. 




THK TVI'E FAVOHKl) BY KRICtiSON 



This sijiciidid picture of tlic vessel lying at tinclior in t.hr James, off Ucrnnitla Huntired. shows clearly the 
det-ails of the tyjie of perfected monitor most favored l»y Eritrswwn. Oidy ii few moiitlis after the duel of the 
"Monitor" and the "Mcrrimac" in Hampton Roatis, no less than thirty-five ironclads of the monitor type 
wore being constructed for the Federal navy. The old Continental Iron Works in New York, that had 
tiutlt the original monitor, were busy turning out six vessels of the "Pafsuio" class, while others were being 
rushed up by shipbuilders in the East, and on the Ohio and the Mississippi. Ericsson was already 
at work upon the huge "Dietattir" and "Puritan," each nearly five times as large as the first monitor. 
These were destined not to be completed till after the close of the war. But the navy-yards at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston were at work u]wn the four double-turreted monitors of the " Miontonomoh " 
da.s8. Not satisfied with all this activity, tlie Navy Department, in September, 1864, let the contracts 
for nine more monitors similar to Uie "Passaic" class, but slightly larger. Among these was tlie "Saugus"; 




THE SINGLE TUKRETED U. S. MOXITOll "SAUGL'S" 



and one of her sister-ships, the " Canonicijs," gave her name to the class. The most famous of the nine waa ] 
the "Teemuseh." Her bi;)hi commander, T. A. N.Craven, in an effort to grapple with the Confederate ram 
"Teimessec" in Mohile Bay, ran through the line of torpedoes and lost his ship, which had fired the first 
two guns in Farragiit's brilliant buttle. Erictwon did not approve of the principle of the douhle-turreted 
monitor. In the "Saugus" i.s well exemplified his principle of mounting gun.s in such a manner that they 
could be brought to bear in any direction. This object was defeated somewhat in the double-turreted 
type, since each turret ma.'iked a considerable angle of fire of the other- The "Saugus," together with tlie 
"Tfcumseh" and "Cnnonicus" and the "Onondaga." served in the six-hour action with Battery Oantzler 
and the Confederate vessels in the James River, June il, 1864. Again on August 13th she locked horns 
with the Confederate fleet at Dutch (iap. She was acti\ely engaged on the Jamoi and the Appomattox 
and took part in the fall of Fort Fisiier, the event that marked the beginning of the bust year of the war. 




THE LATEST TYPE OF "IRON SEA-ELEPIUNT" IM 1804 

After hnving stimtlily plannml nnd huilt monitors of increosing cffioienry diirinit the war, t\\v Suvy Department finally lunuil iti At- 
tention til the proiiijctlnn of a HimlJivtiirrpteii oecan cruiser of this type. Thp "Ononil»(pi" was one of the fir.it to he eumplcleii. 
In the pietuiv she h Horn lyini; in tlic Jamea River. There, near Howlett's. ihe had iteamed into her firat artion, June SI. IH64, with 
other KederaJ vessels enRHKinx Ralterv Dantzler, the ram " Mr^nia," and thr other (untederate vetwels that were guardinx KichmoniL 
The " Onondagu" continued to purtieipate in the doling operations of the navy on tht Jamca. Of thiselnss at double-turrcted mimiturs 
the "Monadnock" and the "MiHntonamoh" startled the world after Ihe war was over. Foreiim and dnnientic sk^plies rnaintaineii 
that Gustavus Vam Fax. A»siatant Secretary of the Navy, who liad earnestly advocBlcil the eonstniption of inimilors while Ihe type 
[132) 




THE DOtniLE-TUHRETED MONITOR "ONONDAGA" 

wu still anrxprrinKnt, had mrrely sunnj^oH in ndiiin); su many "irun mffins" to the ttuvy. It was asserted that no monjlur would 
prove seaworthy in heavy weather, to aay nothing of being able to cross the ocean. In the spring o( 1860, therefore, the Navy De- 
partment determined to de^paleh the " MiBatoaamoh " jutdbs the Allan tie: and, to show his Fait h in the " iron coffins " he had advocated, 
Assistant Sciretary Fox embarked on her at St. John, N. B., on June 5tli. Meanwhile the "Monadnock" had been despntehed 
around tlie Horn toSanFraneisco: her progress was watched with far greater enthusiasm than that of the "Oregon" during the Spanish 
War. The " Miantonomoh " reached Queeaatown In safety, after a passage of ten days and eighteen hours, and about the 
the "Monadnock" arriveil at her destination, thus proving beyond cavil both the speed and seaworthiness of ttie .\mericHn monitor. 








THE BIRTH OF THE IRONCLADS 

AN EPOCH IN NAVAL WARFARE 

UNDER the date of July 4, 1861, the Secretary of the 
Na\'y of the United States, the Honorable Gideon 
Welles, in his report, exjdained very clearly the exact position 
of the iron-clad vessel of war during its period of inception. 
Caution, and doubt as to the feasibility of such construction 
are clearly expressed here, and also a certain temerity in the 
way of expending the departmental allowance: 

Much attention lias been given within tlie last few years to the sub- 
ject of floating batteries, or iron-clad steamers. Other governments, 
and particularly France and England, have made it a special object 
in connection with naval improvements; and the ingenuity and inventive 
faculties of our own countrymen have also been stimulated by recent 
occurrences toward the construction of this class of vessel. The period 
is, perhaps, not one best adapted to heavy expenditures by way of ex- 
periment, and the time and attention of some of those who are most 
competent to investigate and form correct conclusions on this subject 
are otherwise employed. I would, however, recommend the appointment 
of a proper and competent board to inquire into and report in regard 
to a measure so important; and it is for Congress to decide whether, 
on a favorable report, they will order one or more iron-clad steamers, 
or floating batteries, to be constructed, with a view to perfect protection 
from the effects of present ordnance at short range, and make an appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

For a long time the armored vessel had been the pet of 
the inventor, and the building of iron ships of war had been 
contemplated. To go into the history of such attempts would 
be to review, in a measure, a!! the records of the past, for iron- 
protected ships had been constructed for many years, and as 
far back as 1583 the Dutch had built a flat-bottomed sailing 
Usi] 
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JOHN' KUICSSON, l.L,l>.— THK PUKCURSOR OF A NEW NAV^VL ERA 

TLt balllt of Erii'sson'ii " Moniti)r" with Uie " MiTrimac" sctlktl ILt tjucstion o( woixlfii navipa f«r 
the world, llom in Sweden in 1S03, Ericsson was given a cndetahip in the coqis of mginerra at 
tbe age of eleven. In 1S39, witii several notable inventions already to liis credit, heeame tu Amrr- 
ir* and laid before the Navy Department his new nrmngcmcnt of the steam niaejiinrrj' in wnnhip:!. 
It luul been rcgardml with indifference in Gng[und. yet it was destined to revolutionise the iiuvirs 
of Ihc world. In 1841 Eriesson was engaged in eunslrueting the I~. S. S. "Princeton." Slie was 
the first steamsliip ei'er built witli the pro[H-lling mochincry below tlie waUT-lloe, and emlxKlied 
« number of Ericsson's inVFations- — among Llieni a new method at nianaging guns. At Llic 
time Ericsson laid his plans For the "Moniliir" M<in: IliP Navy Di-parlment, thetci'xistnlaslronR 
prejudice against him throughout the bureaus brrause his name hod been unjustly assoeiulcd with 
the bursting ol the " Princeton's" 12-inch pin. February tH, iSH, by whirli the Hevtetary of State. 
the Secretary of the Navy, Cap- Q t^n Kennou. and ('uluncl Giinl- 

iner were killed. The Naval CVj^'^^^'N^ Bcwml ncverthclrss hiul theoui^ 

LTid the "Moni- / y^^^^^s^\ tor," and this lost great ii 

linnighl liim immor- / ^^^^''^^7\>l \ IJ"' f"""^ He cli«l in New York 

INSll. IIU iH-ly w,vs Hfiil od ItO Yxjl to back lo his native Und on b.Mir<l 

the r. S. .S. "IJullimorv" ii« a W/Q-yt'sho^ I mark of the nuvy's high esteei 
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vessel that was virtually an ironcla^J. She accomplished noth- 
ing but successfully running ashore, and was captured by the 
Spaniards, who regarded her as a curiosity. 

John Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, submitted plans, 
during the War of 1812, for an ironclad to the United States 
Government. They were not acted upon, and America, for a 
time, watched Europe while she experimented with protecting 
iron belts, a movement that began soon after 1850, when ord- 
nance had increased in power, penetration, and eflRciency. 

All that was lacking in the United States up to the year 
1861 was a demand, or an excuse, for experiment along the 
lines of progress in naval construction. It came with the out- 
break of the Civil War. As a naval writer, touching u]K)n this 
subject, has written : " Instead of the mechanical genius of the 
whole country being devoted to constructions in advance for 
the discomfiture of a foreign foe, the inventive talents of the 
two sections were arrayed in hostile competition. The result 
was the creation of two types of armored steamer, different 
from each other and from constructions abroad, but each pos- 
sessing features that have been lasting, and that have been re- 
peated and improved in all subsequent naval shipbuilding." 

Being fully aware that there was being built in the old 
Norfolk Navy- Yard an iron-clad vessel, but quite misinformed 
as to its power and scope, the Federal Navy Department, on 
August 7, 1861, advertised for bids for the construction of 
" one or more iron-clad steam vessels of war ... of not less 
than ten or over sixteen feet draft of water, to carry an arma- 
ment of from eighty to one hundred tons weight." 

On September 16th, the board appointed to examine the 
ideas submitted made a long and exliaustive report. After the 
preamble occurs tlie following paragraph that is here tjuoted 
verbatim : 



J. KricHKon, Now York, page 19. — This plan of a floating battery 
lovcl, but Bccnis to be based Upon a plan which will render the bat- 
[130] 
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U. S. S. "GALENA"— ONE OF THK THREE FIRST EXPERIMENTS IN FEDERAL IRONCLADS 

The Civil War in America solved for the world the question of the utUity of armor plate in the construc- 
tion of war vessels. Tliis problem had been vexing the naval authorities of Europe. Friuice and England 
were vying with each other at building iron-belted vessels that differed only from the old wooden Une-of- 
battlc ships in the addition of this new protection. Following this foreign precedent. Lieutenant John 
M.Brooke. C. S. N., planned to raise the hull of the" Merrimac" and eon vert her into an ironclad of original 
design, which became the standard for all subsequent efforts by the naval constructors of the Confederacy. 
It was not till October i, 1861, four months after the Confederacy had raised the "Merrimac," that the 
first contracts for ironclad vessels were let by the Navy Department. For two mouths a naval Iward, ap- 
pointed by President Linc«>ln. had been poring over various plans submitted, and 6nally recommended 
the adoption of three. A vessel of the foreign type, to be called the " New Ironsides," was to be in effect a 
floating battery, mounting fourteen B-inch smooth-bores in her broadsides and two 150-pounder rifles. 
She proved one of the most fonnidable vessels of her class. .\ small corvette, to be called the "Galena,** 
was also ordered, her aides to be plated with three-inch iron. The third was Ericsson's "Monitor." 
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tery shot- and shell-proof. \Vc are somewlntt apprehensive that her 
properties for sea are not such as a sea-going vessel should possess. 
But she may be moved from one place to another on the coast in smooth 
water. We recommemi thiit an experiment be made with one battery 
of this description on tlio lenns proposed, with a guarantee and for- 
feiture in ease of failure in any of the properties and points of tlic 
vessel as proposed. 

Price, $375,000; length of vessel, 179 feet; breadth of hej.ni, i\ 
feet; depth of hold, llj feet; time, 100 days; draft of water, 10 fe.t ; 
displuceincnt, 1255 tons; speed per hour, 9 titntute miles. 

This was the first notice of the famous Monitor. The idea 
of her construction was not exactly new, hut no vessel of this 
class had ever heen launched. Slie resemhled, in a measure, 
the suggested floating l)attery of Stevens, but still more that 
jiroposed in the plans of Theodore R. Tiinhy, of New York, 
and submitted to the War Department by him in the year 
1841. This included specifications and drawings for a revolv- 
ing iron battery, and jiractically was the foreshadowing of the 
Monitor. In fact, when the hackers of Kricsson came to look 
into the matter, it was considered advisable to purcliase Timby'.s 
patents. 

Tliere were also built at this time two heavily and almost 
completely armored shi|)s, both more or less exiierimental, one, 
the Galena, destined to be a faihirc, while the other, named 
the Nfw Ironxidcs and built by contract with Merrick and 
Sons, of Philadelphia, became, with the addition of the turret 
principle, the war-ship of future year.s. She was 232 feet long, 
58 feet in beam, and 4120 tons displacement, a large size for tliat 
day. Her battery consisted of sixteen 11-inch Dahlgren guns, 
two 200-pounder Parrott rifles, and four 24-pound howitzers. 
She was the most formidable ship afloat. Although contain- 
ing powerful engines, traditions of the older navy still pre- 
vailed, and the New Ironsides was at first fully rigged as a bark. 
Soon, however, the cumbersome masts were taken out and re- 
placed with light poles tliat gave her a still closer appearance 
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INADEQUATE ARMOR-DECK OF THE "GALENA" AFTER HER GREAT FIGHT 



The "Galena" early proved incapable of the work for which she had been planned. It was the belief that 
her armor would enable her to stand up against the powerful land -batteries of the Confederates. This 
the " New Ironsides " eould do; her sixteen guns could pour in such a Imi! of missiles that it was difficult for ' 
oaimoneers on land to stand to their posts. The " Galena," with but six guns, found this condition exactly 
re\'ersed, and on May IS, 1862, she was found wanting in the attack on Fort Darling, at Drcwry's BhilT, 
the Federal navy's first attempt to reach Richmond. There, under Commander John Rodgers, she came into 
direct competilioii with Ericsson's " Monititr," Roth vessels were rated in the same class, and their tonnage 
was nearly e(|ual. The engagement liLstcd three hours and twenty minutes. The two ironclads, anchored | 
within six hundred yards of the fort, sprung their broadsides upon it, eight gims in all agaiast fourteen. I 
In the action the "Galena '"lost thirteen men killed and eleven wounded. A single 10-inch shot broke through 
her armor and shattered her hull almost beyond repair. The " Mouitor" remained entirely uninjured, without 
theloH.'iof a single man. After the engagement the "Galena" was found to be so cut up tliat her armor plate 
was removed and she was converted into a wixxien guiilioat, thus continuing in service through the war. 



to the modem fighting ship. According to reports, the New 
Ironsides was more constantly engaged in action than any 
other vessel during the Civil War. She was struck by more 
shot of all weights than any ship that ever floated, yet she 
suffered little or no damage. Off Charleston, in the engage- 
ment with Sullivan's Island, where by constant practice the 
Confederate gunners had become experts^, ihe great ironclad 
was hit seventy times within three hours. 'She survived also 
the attack of a torpedo that was exploded against her side. 
During the war she threw in the neighborhood of five thousand 
11-inch projectiles. She was later destroyed by fire in the 
navy-yard at Philadelphia. 

As the Monitor was being hastened to completion, the 
Merrimac, renamed the Virginia, under the direction of the com- 
petent and able designers, William P. Williamson, John L. 
Porter, and John M. Brooke, was being rushed to completion. 
To these Southern ofl^cers, to all the workmen, engineers, and 
to the men who fought her, belongs a credit that cannot be over- 
estimated. They faced difficulties of which the shipbuilders 
of the North knew nothing. A wooden frigate burned to the 
water's edge and sunk, had to be raised, practically rebuilt 
inside, strengthened in every way, armored with such iron as 
could be obtained, a slanting deck-house constructed, and an 
iron bow, or beak, added for purposes of ramming. 

The use of the ram was also a revival of an ancient mode 
of attack. As early as the days of the Greek and Roman 
triremes and biremes, when hundreds of slaves chained to the 
oars propelled the vessels through the water at a rapid rate, 
the ram was in usage. When the days of war vessels propelled 
by slave-power ended, the ram disappeared. It was not used 
again until the Civil War and its naval history is not complete 
without frequent reference to the successful work of this re- 
vived but ancient principle. As a Federal naval authority has 
written about the Merrimac: "Indeed, it may not be too much 
to assert that it was her example, rather than that of the 
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THE FIRST INLAND MUNITOR-THE "OZARK" 
This hybrid-looking vessel was the Rrat uf the Federal atlenipls to udapt the monitor type of cunslruction to the needs of the oavy 
on the Wtstem rivers. She was a cross between the Ericsson design (which she resembled in her turret anil pilot-house) and the 
eurly type of river gunboat, apparent in her hull, stacks, and upper works. Her armament consiated of two lUioch smooth-bores in 
the turret and a 13-pounder pivot-giin at the stem. Hai'mg Joined Purler's Mississippi squadron carty in IRAl. she was the last of 
the entrapped vessels to get tree above the Falls at Alexaniiria, in the Re<l River expedition. Porter pronounced her turret all right 
but considered her hull too high out of water, and declared that she lacked three inches of iron plating on her fifteen inches of oak. 
Porter had discovered, in running the batteries at Vicksburg. that heavy logs, hung perpendicularly on the sides of his gunboats, pre- 
vented shot of heavy size from doing more tlian slightly indentin)( the iron plating. He recommcndr<i that the three-inch plating of 
the "Ozark" would be adequate if it were covered on llic outside with a Facing of wood m aiidilion to the wooden bucking within. 
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Monitor, that drew the parting line between the old navies of 
wood and canvas and the new navies of steel and steam." 

There has been rather a controversy as to who first sug- 
gested making use of the sunken Merrimac as a ram or ar- 
mored cruiser. It is proved beyond doubt that after the Con- 
federate occupation of the all-but-destroyed and abandoned 
Norfolk Navy- Yard, many of the vessels that had been sinik 
were raised, not for use but because they were possible obstruc- 
tions in the way of navigation. Some of the sailing ships had 
not been very much injured by submersion — in fact, two, the 
Plymouth and the Germantown, could have been refitted and 
put into commission at no great expenditure of money. But 
sailing ships, especially of their class, were of no use to the 
Confederate naval authorities. The Merrimac, as soon as she 
had been raised, floated low, for her topsides had been entirely 
consumed by fire, and this suggested, apparently to more than 
one person, the idea of converting her into a floating battery 
or ram. 

There are many claimants to the suggestion. The Con- 
fetlerate Secretary of the Navy, Stephen R. Blallory, in a 
report made to the Confederate naval committee, wrote as 
follows: 

I regard the possession of an iron-armored ship aa a matter of the 
first necessity. Such a vessel at this time could traverse the entire 
coast of the United States, prevent all blockade, and encounter, with 
a fair prospect of success, their entire nnvy. If, to cope with them 
upon the sea, wc follow their example and build wooden ships, we shall 
have to construct several at one time, for one or two ships would fall 
an easy prey to their comparatively numerous steam frigates. But 
inequahty of numbers may be compensated by invulnerability, and thus 
not only does economy, but navul success, dictate the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of fighting with iron against wood, without regard to first cost. 

The suggestion here quoted was made two months before 
the above-mentioned paragraph in Secretary Welles' report 




THE HEYDAY OP THE MONITOR 
A FLEET OF FIVE IN 'M 



<hi Ihc Aiiimmiittox Rii-cr. in 1804, lie fivi-.if tl]i-tlu>nlHU-al l,vp« 
of Fwlcnil IronLJad— all Ijuill on lliu im|)TOveil Ericsson plan, .loing 
iiway with the objectionable "ovrrhttng" of tlie deck, ilispcnw-i] 
willl in order lo give greater »|>n.ij and »e*wort!iiuess. By tjiis 
time the Fodera) navy hod f<iuilil ubundant u|)|iortitnit.v Ui try 
out the qiuilitira of the munilor 
l)-pe. A monitor prewntwl leas 
tlian B third m much target area 
na any one of the old bronilsidc 
ahips that eould possibly com- 
j>ete with her ormatneaL Her 
movable turret enabled her to 
train her guna almost instantly 
on an advenno' aad bring them 
tjj bear eonstantly as foot as they 
eould b<- loaded, no initttcr what 
llie position or course of either 
vessel. If a monitor went 
aground, she rcnmined a revolv- 
ing furl infspective of the posi- 
tion of her hull. A ahot to do 
serioiia danugc must strike the 
htavy anuor of the monitor 



aqiiarcly. The perccntitge »f shots that eould be so placrit Iruni 
tlic <le<.-k of a rolling ship was very small, most of them glancing 
olf from the circular turret and pilot-house or skidding hamdessly 



along the deck. Only the ni 
any impression on these *' 




powerful land batteries could moke 
n sea-elephants" which the Fed- 
erals had learned how to u 
Their oiUy vulnerable spot t 
below the water-line. The Vioom 
across the river in the pictun 
well as the torpedo-nets, arranged 
at the bows of the vessels, indicates 
Ihat the Confederates Bln)Ve i 
stonily to seize the advantage irf 
this one weakness. The tnoniton 
in the James and Appoinatoi 
were too \igilant to be thus 
raught. although himdreds of 
flontinff mines were IsiineliK 
Ihe current or planted in 
channel. Tlie fleet, ever on 
natch for these, was kept busy 
rakinx them up and rendering 
them Imrniless for [Kiasint; sli 




was written, and before the Mcrriinac had been raised. Set-- 
rctary Mallory had liad good training for his position. .For 
several years he had l>een chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of tlie United States Senate, and hail been foremost in 
his interest in the navy and in the clianges that were taking 
jdace in naval methods. Althongh many ])eople of inventive 
nnnd and constructive imagination had worked along the lines 
that were now to be seriously adopted. Secretary Alallory was 
the first one in a position of anthority to take the initiative in 
a change which ahruj)tly ended the past eras of naval ship 
building, and inaugurated that of the new. 

It was in June. 18(il, that a l)oard was ajipointed to make 
a survey of the Mcrrimac, draw plans, and estimate the cost 
of the conversion of that vessel into an iron-clad battery. Tlic 
board consistal of lieutenant John M. Brooke, inventor nf 
the IJrooke rifled gun. Chief Kngineer William P. William- 
son, and Lieutenant John L. I'orter, chief constructor of the 
Confederate navy. All of tliese gentlemen were officers who 
had seen long service in the navy of the United States. In a 
letter from Mallory, addressed to Flag-Officer Forrest, Porter 
and Williamson are mentioned as being the constructor and 
engineer of the Merrimnc. John M. Urooke, however, had 
much to do with Iier eompletion. He sui>ervi.sed the jilacing 
of the battery inside the armored citadel, which consisted of 
one 7-incli jjivoted Urooke rifle at each end, and eight guns, 
four in a broadside, six of which were 0-inch Dahlgrens, and 
two 32-pounder Brooke rifles. In ap})earance, the Mcrrimac, 
when completed, resembled very much the Kads ironclads which 
had appeared on the Mississippi River. An odd coincident 
was that the Monitor was commissioned as a ship of war on the 
2.5th of February, 1862, and only the day before the Mcrrimac, 
henceforth known in Confederate annals as the Virginia, had 
received her first comman<ler, Flag-Officer Franklin Bu- 
chanan. In the orders issued to him by Secretary Mallory, 
occur some proi)hetic paragraphs: 
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THE "MAHOPAC" ON ACTIVE SERVICE 



The monitor " Miiho|mc." lu s!w floalc^i in thp Jnnips near Brrinuda Uundml in 1864, illu^lnites one of tlip newer typos 
mmpletcd in 1864. TTie lower picture gives a good iiipa of her dwk. The gun-ports irf her tiirret are open. The aiffin- 
like hatchway in the roregriMinil was the only muanfl of entmiire. Id action or rough weather Iliia was tightly closed- 
Air-holes with their gratings are seen at inten'aU aljout the deck, but these too had to be closed during a storm. It waa 
almost a submarine life led by the officers and crew in active service. Every opportunity was seized to gel above deck 
[or a breathing space. The "Mahopuc" had a crew oF Oi men. Her first engagement was with Dattery Dantzler in the 
James River, N'ov. 29, 1364. In Decemlier. 1804, and January, 1865, the "Mahopac" was m the Rrst line of the 



■bids that bomlM.r.led Fort Fisher 
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You will lioist yuxiT Hug on tlii^ Virginia, or tiny other vessel of 
your Rquu<lroii, wliich will, for the present, embrace the Virginia, Patrick 
Henry, Jameitovm, Temer, Itnleujh, und Beaufort. 

The Virginia is ft novelty in nnvnl construction, is untried, and her 
powers unknown, and the department will not give specific orders iis 
to licr attack upon the enemy. Her powers as a ram are regarded 
lis very fnrmidable, und it is hoped that you may be able to test them. 

Like the bityonet charge of infantry, this mode of attack, while 
the most destructive, will commend itself to you in the present scarcily 
of annnunition. It is one, also, that may be rendered destructive at 
tiight against the enemy at anchor. 

Kven witlioul guns, the ship would be forniidablc as a ram. 

Could you pa.ss Old Point and make a dasliing cruise on the Poto- 
iniic as far as Washington, its effect Upon the public mind would be 
imjiorlanl to the cause. 




The i-eason that the Mtrrimac ilul not pass Old Point 
Comfort, or proceed to New York, is told in another plat-e, 
when she and the little Kriesson Monitor met. However, as 
f'tir as her anticipated work was done, it was successful. With 
the wooden vessels she had it all her own way. But as of the 
Momlor herself, after the engagement, too high hopes were 
formed, so, of her antagonist, before she had been tried out, 
too much was expected. 

The monitors failed signally against well-protected shore 
batteries. As more and more of these turreted vessels were 
ordered to be constructed during the war, they were divided into 
classes that differed but slightly from the original type. There 
were two-turretetl, and, even at the last, three-turreted moni- 
tors; altliough the low free-board was maintained, the pro- 
tecting overiiang had disajJiH-ared, and this added greatly to 
their seaM'orthiness. The tragic loss on tlie 31st of December, 
1802, of the original little vessel, which l)eeame a coffin for 
sixteen of her crew in a gale off Cape Ilattcras, had tauglit 
ship-designers more than a little. A war-ship must first Ije 
seaworthy, and Ijeside ha\'ing defensive and offensive qualities, 
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THE "OSAGE" IN 1864 
ONE OF THE NEW LEVUTHANS OF THE RIVER 



The low, rotating monitor-turret of this ironclad and her great guns sa\ed both herself and the transport 
"Black Hawk" from capture during the return of the Red River ex|>editioii. The "Osage" was a later 
addition to the squadron; she and her sister ironclad, the "Neosho," were among the most powerful on the 
rivers. Porter took botli with him up the Red River. On the return the "Osage" was making the descent 
with great difficulty, in tow of the "Black Hawk." when on April Hth she ran aground oppasite Blair's 
plantation. A Confederate force twelve hundred strong, under General Thomas Green, soon appeared 
on the west bank and, planting four field-pieces, advanced to attack the .'stranded Ironclad. The brLsk 
enfilading fire of the "Lexington" and the "Neosho" did not deter them. Lieutenant-Commander T. O. 
Selfridge waited till the heads of the Confederates appeared above the river bank. Then he let drive at 
them with his two big guas, pouring upon them a rain of grape, canister, and shrapnel. General Green, 
who I>ehaved with the greatest gallantry*, had Ins head blown off. .Vfter an hour and a half the Confederates 
withdrew from the unequal contest, witli a loss of over four hundred dead and wounded. The "O.sage" 
was scut to Mobile Bay to the spring of 18{i5 and wa.s there sunk by a subniiiriue toqicdo on March 'Jilth. 





The "Pittsburg" was one of the seven ironclads that Eads completed in a hundred days. 
She first went into action at Fort Doneison, where she was struck forty times. Two shots 
from the Confederates pierced her beiow the guards. She began shipping water so fa-st 
that it was feared that she would sink. In turning around to get out of range, she fouled 
the "Carondelets" stem, breaking one of her rudders. In going ahead to clear the 
"Carondelet" from the "Pittsburg," Commander Waike was forced to approach within 
350 yards of the fort, which immediately concentrated the fire of the batteries upon that 
single vessel, whose consorts were all drifting out of action in a disabled condition. It was 
only by great coolness and courage that the "Carondelet" was extricated after being ex- 
posed to a terrific fire for some time. The "Pittsburg" was conspicuous in the fight with the 
Confederate flotilla at Fort Pillow. She was sent by Admiral Porter on the famous "lancl 
cruise" up the Yazoo, which nearly cost him the flotilla. She ran the batteries at Vicksburg 
and helped to silence the batteries at Grand Culf, Mississippi. In May, 18R3, she was with 
Admiral Porter on the first Red _^ !I^ a. River cxjK'dition and distin- 

guished herself in the action /tV^,Z^— -.^ \\ ^''*'^ Yar^. Beauregard. The 

next year she was in the second I If M ^^\ ^^^ River exjiedition and 
shared with the other vessels /// ijT ill \^ the dangers of the return. She 
was one of the most service- ^\M 'A. sM "'''*^ °f ^^'^ ^^'^'^ '^a^Ss, ironclads. 




The "Cincinnati" waa one of the first seven Eada ironclads to be built and was the second 
to meet disaster. She was Foote's flagship at Fort Henry and in the engagement she was 
struck thirty-one times. Two of her guns and one of her paddle-wheels were disabled, 
iind her smokestacks, after-cabin, and boats were riddled with shot. She was soon in 
commission again and joined tlie flotilla above Island No. 10. In the sudden attack by 
which the Confederate gunboats surprised the Federal squadron above Fort Pillow, the 
"Cincinnati" again met disaster and was towed to shallow water, where .she sank. Again 
she was repaired in time to take part in the borab.irdment of ^'ickshurg, May 27, 186.^, 
under Lieutenant George D. Bache. Here she gallantly engaged single-handed the bat- 
teries on Fort Hill to the north of the town. The terrific hail of grape-shot from the 
Confederate guns compelled her to close her bow ports. In endeavoring to get away, she 
was so badly hit that she could barelj' be gotten into shoal-water before she sank. The 
Confederates set fire to her a few days later, but even that was not to be tlie end of the 
gallant ironclad. After the occupation of X'icksburg. she was raised and found to be not 
so badly damaged as had been ^ — — I^ tl supposed. The next year she 

was on duty in the Missis- /J,^ — ~~\ \\ sippi between Fort Adams and 

-Vatchez. In ISfio she wjis / IT jliJ ^a\ s^'it by Admiral Lee to lake 
partinthefinalnavaloi>erations f // ^ || t\i ^"^ '^*1 ^'^ '^^ ^^ "^ Mobile. 




MONAHCHS OP THE FLOTILLA— THE "LOIISVH.LE," ONE OF THE ORIGINAL EADS mONCLADS 



Below appears Uie Federal ironclad "Benton." As Jamca B. Eads went on constructing gunboaU for the MissiBaippi stjuiulron. he 
kept improving on his own ideas. The "Benton" wm his m&atvrpiere. She was Gniahed soon after the ori^nal seven ironclads ordered 
by the army. Though her engines were slow, she proved to be Uie most powerful fighting vessel in the Federal Mississippi squadron. 
She held that distinction till lute in 1804. when the river monitors began to appeur. The "Benton" was Foote's flagship in the opera- 
tiona uround Island No. 10; and when the gallant old officer retired, it was on her deck that be bade good-bye to his officers and men. 
The "Benton" then lnMinic the flagship of Captain Cliarles Henry Davis, who in her directed the famous battle off Memphis where 
the Ellet rams proved their prowess. The first commander of the "Benton" was Lieutenant S. Ledyard Phelps. He fought the gun- 
boat in both of the Bbo\-c engagements. The "Benton" was hit Iwenty-Bve times while supporting Sherman's unsuccessful aauult 
on \"id(sburg from the north, and she was Admiral Porter's flagship when he ran by the batteries at the beginning of the maneuver by 
which Grant approached and invested Vieksburg from the southward, thus accomplishing the fall of " the key to 





; BY THK KLLET RAMS 
-UliT Ihc "General Prioc" Iwvaiue » Federal gunboat, liie pitol-bousp was protwled and movpd forward anii other 
iillemlliniA were nioile. The Ellet mms continued their useful wurk. Charlfs Rivers Ellet to»k the first vessi-l [last the 
batteries at \'i('kiil)iir(t aftrr Grant had detirmined upou his veDluresumc niovement tipun the rit.v From the south. 
Aiimiral Fturaf^it. who had come up fnmi the Red River, requested General Alfri'd W. Ellet to let him have two of 
the ram fleet to run the batteries in order lo augment Ihe blockade of the Red River. On Mareh iS, 1863. Lieul«i«ot- 
CulunelJ. A. Ellet. in eommand of the " Laneaster," with his nephew, Clharles Rivers EUet. in roniniBtid o( the "Switicr- 
Und." chose a lime near daylight tor the attempt. "These Ellets were alt brave fellows anil were full of the spirit of 
adventure." said Admiral Porter. Scorning the cover of darkness, they got abreast of the batteries, which promptly 
opened on them in a thundering chorus. A shell cupluded the boilers of the "Lancaster" and she went lo pieces and sank 
almost immediately. The "Switzerland" had lier boilers perforalnl by a plunging shot and received other injuries, but 
she got through; and in her and in other of the Rllcl 01011., Charles River- Sllel perTonued other distinguished services. 
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must possess speed. As the class of monitors improved in size 
and power they rated among the fastest steam vessels afloat. 
The Monadnock and the Miantonomoh, the final types, could 
reach the then wonderful speed of eleven knots, and they proved 
their seaworthy qualities by riding out gales off the capes, hold- 
ing to their anchorage when many large vessels and transports 
had been forced to cut and run. 

Toward the end of the war, the various flag-officers who 
had had, in some cases, ironclads under their command made 
reports to the United States Navy Department after close ob- 
servance of these vessels in action. Admiral Goldsborough 
wrote, in February, 1864, a report in which he says: 

Every ironclad, as a matter of course, should be an unexception- 
able ram, or, in otlier words, capable herself of being used as a pro- 
jectile. She must be turned with every degree of quickness necessary. 
. . . Tlie turret I regard as decidedly preferable (to broa<lsidc) and 
mainly for these reasons : it renders one gun of a. class equivalent to 
at least two of the same disposed in opposite broadside ports, and this 
with a great reduction of crew. It admits of the use of much heavier 
guns. It does not necessarily involve a breadth of beam antagonistic to 
velocity. It affords a better protection to guns and men, and withal, 
it secures the fighting of guns longer in a sea-way. 

Further on the admiral speaks of the other departure from 
old types and traditions. He says : 

The jYcw Ironsidei, I regard as a much more efficient type of iron- 
clad than the monitors just discussed, because of her possessing decided 
advantages over them in the particulars of fitness for general purposes, 
seaworthiness, relative strength of bottom, or absolute capacity to 
endure vibration thereat, security against an antagonistic vessel. . . . 
Had she been planned for turrets, instead of to use guns at broadside 
ports, she would have been, I think, still more formidable; nor is she 
unexceptionable in other respects, and among them speed and turning- 
qualities. 
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THE -. MONITORS" SECOND fOMMANDKH 
A PHOTOGRAPH FOIR MONTHS AFTER "THE MOST FAMOl'S FIGHT" 

LIEUTENANT W. N. JEFFERS, WHO SUCCEEDED THE GALLANT AND WOUNDED WOHDEN 
AFTER THE CONTEST, AND COMMANDED THE IHONCUD " THROUGH MO»T OF HER CAREER" 





THE MOST FAMOUS NAVAL ACTION 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 



TIIK duel Iwtween tlic Monitor and the Merrimnc has be- 
come familiar to most readers of American history from 
a decidedly one-sided viewpoint. On this great battle-drama, 
whose two thrillinjj acts were separated only by the curtain of 
night, much has been written that is exaggerated ; many of its 
movements have been misconstrued — or misstated. The first 
act, so replete with tragedy, that led up dramatically to the last, 
has often l)een forgotten. 

If any of the Norfolk newspapers of the 6th of March, 
1862, reached the Federal fleet lying off Xewjjort News, the 
spirit of those who read perhaps might have risen, for they an- 
nounced that the Virginia, as the reconstructed Merrimac was 
named (and hereafter in this chapter we shall call her by the 
latter name), was a total failure, her engines were useless, she 
was incapable of being steered, her armament would have to be 
lighteneil; in fact, the money sjwnt on her had been absolutely 
thrown away. Maybe some of the knowing ones read this bit 
of news with reservations, for it was customarj' and perfectly 
honorable " to deceive the enemy " — as well as the public — in 
the daily press. 

No one knew better, than Naval Constructor John I^. Por- 
ter, Chief Engineer William P. WiUiamson, lieutenants 
William L. Powell and John 51. Brooke that her construction 
was a success. As ft)r her officers, Flag-Officer Buchanan and 
IJeiitenant Catesby ap R. Jones, her executive officer, they 
were satisfied that she could fight; and her chief engineer, H. 
A.shton Ramsey, had gotten her old and decrepit engines into 
such shape that they could be fairly depended upon. Those 
who knew her were not lacking in faith. 




THE KonmLK NAVV-VARD 
WHERE THE -VIRGJXIA" WAS DLILT 



Wben tlioso two qun-r-looking crtfl— the 
"Monitor" luiil the "Virginiu" ("Merri- 
mftc ")— approached each other in Hampton 
Roads on Sund&y morning, March 0, 16fl2, 
muph more hung in tht^ bahincr to be de- 
ridMl than llic mere question (il which 
should win. Thew were no (orrign foes 
that opposed each other, but men of the wune 
raw, and the Bghting-miwhinea which they 
brought into action epitomised the brat judg- 
tnmt of nien that had Iieen Inuued in the same 
n»i-y- IT* '«<■' U»t imnclad vesaeU n-erc 
to engage for the first lime in a momenUius 
eonflict was of minor slgmiicanee. Europe 
had already taken a long ntep toward the 
employment of armor plate; not its plai* in 
nnval warfare, but the manner in which it 
wan to be given effectiveness by American 
liraina, was at stake. Of theie two wk ar- 
mored knights of the upb, Ibc "Virginia" 




{th(. first to be begun) was the more directly 
thereiultofnali\T thought and ein-umslom-e. 
Her hull was all that was left of one of the 
gallant old fi^^ting frigates built soon att«r 
tli' Lnited States became a nation. The 
iii-n whoplannod and superintended her eon- 
slriH lion were skilled officers of the old navy 
—John L. Porter and William P. Witliamson. 
Her armament was prepared by another 
\rl<ran. John M. Brooke, and consisted in 
jiurt <if his own invention, the Ur(K>ke rifled 
fjiin ■'he was built at a national navy-yard 
it Norfolk; and had this not fallen into Uie 
bands of the Confederates at the beginuing 
r Ibt war, tbe remoilcleii "Merrimac" 
Hould never have appeared in Hampton 
Roads to teach the woiwien ships of tlie old 
na^y the bitter lesson that their usefulness 
waK on tbe wane and soon lo lie ut iin end. 
The era of the modem nanliip Imd come. 



With everything on l)oard and steam up. the "' total fail- 
ure " was ready to make her first attack on the 8th of March, 
1862. People had crowded down to the water's edge to study 
her nuich-heralded " imperfeetions." What they chiefly noted 
was that she was very slow, and indeed her si>eed was not above 
five knots an liour. Captain William IL I*arker, C. S. N., has 
left so vivid a description of this new departure in naval con- 
struction in his " Recollections of a Naval Officer," tliat the 
mind's eye can see her perfectly: 

Tlic appearance of thi; Merrimac was that of the roof of a house. 
Sftw ofF till! top of a house iit the caves (supposing it to be an ordinary 
gable-unded, shelving-sided roof), pass a plane parallel to the first 
tlirough the roof some feet beneath the ridge, incline the gnble ends, 
put it in tlie water, and you have the Merrimac as she appeared. When 
slie was not in action her people stood on top of this roof which was, 
in fact, her spar-deck. 

The Norfolk papers, however, were not so far from 
wrong. Captain Buchanan commanded her for three days and 
a little over; Lieutenant Jones, for about the same time, and 
Flag-Officer Tattnall for forty-five days, yet out of the two 
months that she was supposed to be in commission and ready 
to fight, there were actually only about fifteen days that she 
was not in dock, or laid up in the hands of the na\-j'-yard me- 
chanics. 

But to return to tiie moment of expectation — the morning 
of the 8th of March. Off Newport News, in Hampton Roads, 
only six and a half miles from Old Point Comfort and some 
twelve miles from Norfolk, lay the Federal squadron: the okl 
Congress and tlie Cuvibcrlaiid well out in the stream, and far- 
ther down toward Fortress IMonroe the splendid steam frigates 
Minnesota and Roanoke, and the sailing frigate St. Lawrence. 
There M-ere some nondescrijit vessels and a few decrepit store- 
ships that never eoimted in the succee<ling crowded moments, 
but certainlv six months before it would have Iwen suicide for 




CAPTALN FR.\NKLIN BUCHANAN. C. S, \.. AM) CAITAIN JOSIAH TATTNALL, C. S. N.. 
COMMANDING THE "VIRGINIA- (■MEBRIMAC) 

It vns n task vt surpiuaittg difficulty and danger tluit confronted Captain Buchanati when the "A'irginia" shipjMHl her 
anehurs on March 8. IBOe, and steamed down Elimbeth River to Gght a fleet nf the mast powerfid lin^-of-battle ahips 
in the Federal navy, tying under the guns of formidable land batteries. The "Mrpnia'a" trial trip was this voyage 
into imminent battle; not one of her guns hait been Grcd: her crew, volunteers from the Confederate army, were straogen 
to one another and to their offiecrs; they hail never even had a practire drill logetlier. The vessel Uy too low in the water, 
and her faulty engines gave her a, speed of bi^t five knots. maJdng maneuvering in the narrow channel clcerdin^y difficult. 
But Captain Buchanan, wlio had risen from a sick-bed to take his command, flinched for none nt tlu$ — nor for the fact 
that his own brother, MeKean, wua paymaster on the "Congress." It was one of the most luzurdous experiments in 
all wnrfare that Captain Buchanan was about to make, and its result revolutioniied the American navy. Ciiplaia 
Tattnall, another experienced officer of the old navy, relieved Buchanan on April II, llWi.oad diligently sought a second 
baltle with tbi- ■' Monitor,"' but it Ku» nol acci-pted. On Mny llth the "Virginia" wiis destroyed by T,itfH(dl"s onler 





any single vessel of any navy ol' the world to liave cliallciigcd 
this si|im(lron to action. Although the CnnsrcM, St. Imk-- 
iriicc. and Cinnhcrland were sailing vessels, they mounted one 
hundred and twenty-four guns I>etween them, twenty-two of 
wliieli were 9-ineh; together, their crews amounted to well over 
a thousand men. The Minncnofa and Jtoanokc had twelve 
hundred men hetween them, and carried over eighty 9-ineii and 
ll-ineii guns. 

There is no question that the appearance of the Merri- 
iiiac, as she hove hi sight accompanied by her consorts. Beau- 
fort and Jialvish, small river steamers mounting ritled 32- 
Ijounders in the bow and carrying cre«s of about forty men, 
was a surjirise. The Mcrrimac, as she came down tlie Kliza- 
beth River from Norfolk, had steered very badly. It M'as nec- 
essary for the Beavfort, under command of l>ieutenant Parker, 
to i)ass her a line in order to keep her head straight. Owing 
to her deep draft, the great ironclad required over twenty-two 
feet of water to float her clear of the bottom. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon the little squadron had 
swept into the James and turned up-stream. Lying to the last 
of the flood-tide, the great wooden frigates Congress and Cum- 
hvrhtm}, with their washed clothes on the line, were totally una- 
ware of the approach of their nemesis. The Congress was just 
off the point, and the Cuniherland a short distance above it. 
It was soon seen that the vessels had at last noticed their un- 
tried fw. Down came the lines of washing, signals flashed, 
and shortly after two o'clock the httle Beaufort, which was 
steaming along at the port bow of the Merrimac, fired the first 
shot. Up the flagstaff of the Merrimac climbed the signals 
that spelled the order for close action. 

The Congress and the Cumberland, though taken by sur- 
jirise, had cast loose, served their guns in marvelous haste, and 
soon opened a tremendous fire, assisted by the batteries on the 
shore. The Merrimac swept by the Congress and made for the 
hitter's consort. The Cumberland's broadside was across the 






THE "CHEKSIC BOX" TH.\T MADE HISTORY 
AS IT APPEARED FOUR MONTHS LATER 



III liiis rfriiarkable vii-w uf tlie "Monitor's" turret, taken in July, 186?. is seen as clearly as on the day 
after the great battle the effeet of the Confederate fire uimn Ericsson's novel craft. As the two vessels np 
prtiached each other aljout half-past eight on that immortal Sunday morning, tlie men within the turret 
waited anxiously for the first shot of their antagonist. It soon came from her bow gun and went wide of the 
mark. The "Vurginia" no longer had the broadside of a wooden ship at which to aim. Not until th« 
"Monitor" was alongside the big ironclad at close range came tlie order "Begin firing" to the men in the 
"cheese box." Then the gun-ports of the turret were triced back, and it began to revolve for the first time 
in battle. As soon as the guns were brought to l»ear, two ll-inch solid shot struck the "Virginia's" armor; 
almast immediately she replied with her broadside, and Lieutenant Greene and his gunners listened 
anxiously to tlie shells bursting against their citadel. They made no more Impression than is apparent in 
the picture. Confident in the protection of their armor, the Federals reloaded with a will and came again 
and again to close quarters with their adversary, hurling two great projectiles aliout everj' eight minutes. 
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cliatinel. As the big ironclad approached the wooden frigate 
she fired her gutis, and apparently almost every sliot i-eaclied 
the bulwarks, while the old frigate's missiles bounded like peb- 
bles off the sloping iron sides. The plucky little gunboats 
Beaufort and linlcigk dropped back and attacked the Congress. 
Without hesitation, the Merrimac made for the starboard side 
(if the towering Cumberland, receiving a heavy broadside and 
replying with her how gun as she neared. 

Through the thick smoke that now hung over the water, 
the Merrimac steamed on and crashed into the Cumberland 
just forward of her fore channels. Like some great animal 
that had received its mortal wound, the ship staggered and 
immediately began to settle by the head. Reversing her en- 
gines, the Merrimac strove to withdraw the iron beak that had 
reached her opponent's heart. It was with difficulty that she 
did so; in fact, the Cumberland was sinking steadily by the 
time she had worked herself free, and the great ramming bow, 
that already had been submerged for some feet, remained in the 
wound it had made. 

There were things that happened this day under the two 
flags tfiat, looking back upon them, should make the American 
heart beat high with pride. As the Cumberland sank, even 
while the waters were entering her ports, and with succeeding 
sickening lurches she was going down to her grave, her crew 
kept on cheering, and continued firing their useless guns. It 
was only forty minutes after the Beaufort had opened the 
action that the Cumberland's keel rested on the bottom; then, 
with her flags flying, she turned over on her beam-ends. 

In this charge of the Mernmac there is one thing that 
must be taken into consideration when giving her officers and 
men their share of praise for courage. She was an untried 
experiment; her iron prow was not well fa.stened on (which 
proved fortunate for her, all things considered). There were 
many naval men, who, as they watched her construction, prophe- 
sied that if ever she struck full and square the timbers of a well- 




MEN ON THE "MONITOR" WHO FOUGHT WITH WOltDEN 



Here on the deck o( the 
"Monitor" ait some of iJie 
men who held up the hands ot 
Lieutenant Worden in the 
great Gght with the" Virginm." 
In the picture, token in Jidy. 
1862, only tour monthx after- 
ward, one of the nine famous 
dents on the turret are visible. 
It required courage not only lo 
fight in the "Monitor" fur the 
first lime hultoembork on her at 
all, for abe was a strooge and 
untried invention at which 
mauy liigh authorities shouli 
their heaib. But during the 
battle, amid aU the difficulties 
of brenkdowna by the new un- 
tried machinery. Lieutenant S. 
Dana Greene coollj' directed his 
men, who kept up a Gre of 
remarkable accuracy. Twenty 
of the forty-one 11-inch shot 
fired from the "Monitor" took 
eHcct. more or less, on the iron 
plates of Uie "Virginia." The 
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.ADM1R.M. J, L. WORDEN 



the pilot-house, thrice on the 
deck, and eight times on the 
side. ^Miile Greene was Gght- 
ing nobly in the turret, Worden 
with the helmsman in the pilot- 
house was bravely maneuver- 
ing his vessel and seeking lo 
ram his huge antagonist. Twice 
he almost succeeded and both 
times Greene's guns were used 
on the "Virginia" at point- 
blank range with telling effect. 
Toward the dose of the action 
Worden was blinded by a shell 
striking near one ot the peep- 
holes in the pUol-housc and 
the command devolved upon 
Greene. Wonlen. even in his 
agony of pain wliile the doctor 
was attending his injuries, asked 
constantly about the progreasof 
the tattle: and when told that 
the " Minnesota " was safe, he 
sni<!, "Th.-nrcandie bippy." 



@^ ilnnttDr anii iEprnmar ****** ^ 

l)uilt aiwl lieavy craft, she would l)ecoiiie a coffin for her three 
hundred and twenty men and officers. 

When the I>eak did break off, the Mernmac, leaking not 
a little at the how, turned around with some difficulty and made 
for the Congress. The latter had slipped her cable, set her 
foretopsail, and with a little tug-gunboat puffing and strain- 
ing under her bows, was making for shoal water, endeavoring 
to beach herself under the protection of the Federal batteries 
on the river bank. It must not be forgotten that on tliis mem- 
orable day, when, owing to the subsequent interest and the do- 
ings of the main actors, much was forgotten, there came as 
near being a fleet-action as took place at any meeting of vessels 
on the Atlantic coast during the whole course of the war. For, 
besides the great ironclad and her two little consorts that put 
out with her from the navy-yard, there was an entirely separate 
squadron that took part in the battle of the 8th. 

A little flotilla that had been armed and outfitted at Rich- 
mond and placed under the command of Commander Tucker, 
had been waiting since daylight some ten miles above Newport 
News at Day's Point, for the Merrimac's appearance, for Com- 
mander Tucker had been informed that she would tr>' conclu- 
sions on the 8th. The Patrick Henry, Teaser, and Jamestown, 
under command of Commander Tucker, Lieutenants Webb 
and Barney, came steaming down past the shore batteries, and 
the Congress, stranded and able to use but a very small i)ro- 
portion of her guns, found herself under the concentrated fire 
of five vessels in addition to the heavy guns of the Merrimac. 

Many were the side-stories of this day. The brave old 
Cumberland's captain. Commander William Radford, was not 
with his ship when the attack was ma<le, and it was I^ieutenant 
George U. Morris who managed and fought her so bravely. 
On the Congress a strange condition of affairs existed. Com- 
mander William B. Smith had jnst been relieved of the com- 
maml but was still on board. liientenant Joseph B. Smith 
liad been appointed to take command of her. Lieutenant 
-^ [tei] 




THE FIRST FIGIITEItS OF THE TLHRET— THEIR TOLCHIXG LETTER 



In Ihia piclure of Ihe " MonitorV" crew uken in July, ISfli. arescen the tnccaof old suilops from the lamoiu old aailing frigate "Sobine," 
□uDglcit with thiiac of young recruits from the recfii-ing ship " North Carolina." As voluntt-ers thesi' bnive (ellowa had manacd the new 
fighting mathinc that was lo rcvolutioniie the Federal navy. They had weathered the perilous voyage from New York to Hampton 
Rouils in euiulant danger of foundering. With no rest from the anxiety and exhauHtion uf that voyage, [hey had fougjit the greatest I 
nni'ul biiltlv of modem liniefl under conditions that might well make the stoutest heart quail. Here in a brief respite they have c* 
from their murky quarters below deck and are playing checkers and idling about in the sunshine. There were to be but feir more I 
glimpsca of the sun for some of them, for on December Slat the " Monitor" met the fate which had threatened her on her first voyage 1 
and she became an "iron coffin" la fact as well as in name. Sixteen of her company of sixty-five went down with her oif Ilatlcras. 
After [he famous battle the "Monitor's" crew, still waiting for another opportunity to engage the "Merrimac." had sent the touching letter i 
to Lieutenant Wordcn of which the following is a portion: " To our Dear lUld honi-red Captain: — Dear Sir; These few lines is front ' 
your own Crew of the * Monitor.* Hoping to God that they will have the pleasure of Welcoming you Back to us again Soon, for n 
all Ready, able, and nnlling to meet Death or anj' thing else, only give lis Bock our own Captain again. Dear Captain we have got your 
Pilot-house fixed and all Rradj' tor you when you get well again. . . . But wv all join in with our Kindest l<uvc to you hoping that 
Goii will Restore you to us again and hoping that your Sufferings is at an end now and we are all so glad lu hear that your eye Sight 
will IfC Spa ired to you again, . . We Remain un till death, ye iir .Affectionate Crew, the 'Monitor' Boys." Halting words from brave hearlsl j 



Austin Pendergrast was executive officer. As soon as the Mer- 
rimac was recognized, the ex-captain volunteered his services, 
which were accepted, and he was assigned to duty under the 
two officers whom formerly he had ranked. When tlie news 
was brought to Washington that the Congress had surren- 
dered, the father of Joseph B. Smith, himself an old officer of 
the navy, made but one comment. " The Congress surren- 
dered! " he exclaimed. " Then Joe's deadi " And so it was. 

It must not be presumed that the Federal vessels down 
at Old Point Comfort lay idly by. As soon as the dreaded 
Merrimac hove in sight, everything had been commotion on 
board of them. The Minnesota and Roanoke were endeavor- 
ing to get up steam, and the St. Lawrence, as well as both of 
the former vessels, at last had summoned tugs that had made 
fast towing lines, and they were making every effort to gain 
the scene of active fighting. Near Sewell's Point, at the south 
of the James where the Elizabeth River flows into it, was a 
heavy Confederate battery, mounting, among its other pieces 
of ordnance, the only 11-ineh gun the Confederacy possessed. 

It was necessary for these three approaching vessels to 
come into range of this battery, and the Minnesota received 
a shot through her mainmast, while the others succeeded in 
passing without material damage. It may have been due to 
the eagerness of all three to get into the fight, or it may have 
been due to the mist of smoke that came drifting down the 
stream, that first the Minnesota, then the St. Lawrence, and 
lastly the Roanoke went aground, although the two last-named 
were soon afloat. 

While the Congress and the shore batteries maintained a 
long and bitter fight of over an hour, the Minnesota fired a 
few broadsides at the Merrimac and the Confederate gunboats, 
and was replied to; the St. Lawrence, almost out of range, also 
endeavored to bring her guns to bear. But it was at the Con- 
gress that all the Confederate efforts were now directed. The 
Merrimac could not pursue the same tactics against her that 





OFFICERS OX DECK OF THE ORIGINAL "MONITOR"- 
FIGHTER OF THE NAVY 



-THE NE\\-LY FLEDGED 



After the brilliant battle in Hampton Roads, high hopes centered in the 'Monitor" for still 
greater achievements. On May 9, 1862, under Lieutenant-Commander W. N, Jeffers, she 
led a squadron against the Confederate works at Sewell's Point, and as she engaged them the 
"Virginia" ("Merrimac ") came down the river, but the two antagonists did not give battle to 
each other. On May Ilth the "Virginia" was destroyed by the Confederates and it was 
determined to send the "Monitor" and several vessels up the James River hi an effort to 
capture Richmond. On May 15th, the Federal vessels were confronted by the hastily con- 
structed Fort Darling at DrewTy's Bluff. These works were all that stood between the Fed- 
eriils and the Confederate Capital, but behind them were the former gunners of the "Virginia" 
("Merrimac") and the "Monitor" again found them formidable foemen. Although she 
herself was not seriously injured by their fire, the "Galena" and other of her consorts were 
so cut up that the attempt to take Richmond by the water route had to be abandoned. 
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slie had against the Cumhcrlaud for two reasons: there would 
he no sense in ramming a Waehed vessel, and even if she had 
heen lying in the deej) channel, no such tactics could l)e eni- 
I>Ioved, owing to the condition of the Merrimac's twisted and 
leaking bow. The Confivess Iiad l>een assisted to the place 
wliere slie ran ashore, between the Middle Ground and New- 
port Xews Point, by tlie tug-gunboat ZouaXT, under Acting 
^faster Henry Reaney, who had passed a line to her, and thus 
slie was dragged to the j)roteetion of the Federal batteries. 

The deeks of the Congress were soon littered with tlie 
wouTided and running with blood; she n'as afire in the main 
hold, in the sick-bay. and under the wardroom near the after 
magazine. Xo vessel could come to her assistance; the shore 
batteries under the circumstances offered her little or no pro- 
tectiiin, and about four o'clock in the afternoon the colors were 
Iiauled down. Midshipman Mallory, son of the Confederate 
Secretarj' of the Xavy. turning to Lieutenant Parker, on the 
Beaufort, pointed to the descending flag, at the same time ex- 
claiming, " I'll swear we tired the last gun." It H'as true. The 
little gunboat that Iiad rendered such good account of herself 
under the same officers in the early actions in Xorth Carolina 
waters, had fired the first and the last shot of the day. 

A strange condition of affairs now followed, and they 
gave rise to subsequent hitter controversy. Suffice it that when 
tiie Beaufort and one or two of the otlier Confederate gutilnjats, 
under orders from the flagship to take off the officers and 
wounded as prisoners and let the crew escape ashore, came 
alongside the stranded vessel, they were fired upon with both 
musketry and artillery at close range from the shore. The 
Beaufort was driven off, and the Mcrrmac again opened on 
tlie Congress, although a white flag had heen hoisted to show 
that she was out of action. Slany of the Federal wounded were 
hit a second time; some were killed; the casualties among the 
Confederate gunI)oats, and even on the Merrimac, were consid- 
erably increased. Ijieutenant Pendergrast and Commander 






THE LEJ^SON OF THE IKOXCLAD riOME OF THE FUWT TESTS AT THE NAVV-YARD 



Here in the Washington Xnvy-yard, as it apjjeared on Indoiwndence Day, ISfifi, are the evidences of what 
the American Civil War had taught not only the United States navy but the world's designers of warships. 
In four short years of experimentation in the throes of an internecine struggle, the Na\-y Department had 
not only evolved the most powerful fighting fleet on the seas of the world, but had stamped it witli distinct- 
ively American ideas. In the picture, a year after the war. can be seen how the na\'y had begun to im- 
prove the experience it had gained. Already the tests of piercing |x)wer of projectiles upon armor plate 
lie all about, precursors of the steel battleships and big guns that are the marvel of the present day. The 
wooden hulls of the early monitors rotted away, and as they did so steel construction was gradually evolved. 
The monitor principle was finally abandoned in its entirety but the turret still remained. Likewise the turtle- 
back construction of the decks of these same vessels remains in the swift and powerful torpedo-boat destroyers, j 




Smith siirrtiKlered the Congress to Lieutenant Parker of tlic 
Beaufort. The two Federal officers very nearly suffered death 
from tlie Iiail nf hullets ])Oured upon the Italcigh and tlie Beau- 
fort after tlie surrender. 

In view of the happenings of the subsequent day, which 
were even to he more startling, the comjiarative losses on the 
Federal and Confederate side make an interesting showing. 
The Merrimac lost twenty-one killed and wounded, including 
Flag-Officer Buchanan and his flag-Ueutenant, Robert I). 
Minor. The casualties of the Patrick Henri) were fourteen; 
the Beaufort, eight; the Italcigh, seven, including two officers; 
the total Confederate loss was in the neighhorhood nf sixty. 
The Federal officers made reports tJiat accounted for nearly 
four hundred killed, wounded, and drowned. 

The gunboats were compelled to draw off from their prize, 
hut they brought along with them her battle-flag, stained and 
saturated with blood where it had been trailed across the deck. 
The stranded Minnesota now lay at the Merrimac's mercy; hut 
the tide was lowering; night was coming on, and the further 
destruction of the fleet was only put off, it was supposed, until 
the morrow. The Merrimac and her consorts withdrew to an- 
chorage off Sewell's Point. And so tlie curtain fell I 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the feeling of elation 
on the one side and of consternation on the other that followed 
tlie Merrimae's first day of triumph. Prophecies and fears pre- 
vailed. " The Merrimac will sweep the P^ederal fleet from off 
the surface of the sea; she will exact ransom and levy toll on 
every Nortliern seaport;" thus predicted the oversanguine 
Southern believers in her powers and prowess. Secretary 
Stanton, at a cabinet meeting, became panic-stricken while dis- 
cussing the news from Hampton Roads. He was for recalling 
General Uurnside, and abandoning Port Royal. With a glance 
out of a White House window, he stated that he was sure the 
monster was at that moment on her way to Washington. " Not 
unlikely, we shall have a shell or cannon-hall from one of her 




OXK OF THE ■FIGHTING KAFTS"— 1H61 



This fine figure of a monitor lying in the James in 1864 shows clearly ttic two great principles Ericsson embodieij in his plan. 
Skeptics said that thu " Munitor " would never be able to keep an even keel with tlic waves u-oshing over her low freclHiard. 
Ericfsoa. who had seen the huge luml>er-rBfts in his native Sweden riding steadily though almost submerged, knew lielter. 
Again it was objected that the discharge ot the guns would kill every man in the turret. But as on officer in the Swedish 
army. Ericsson had Icurncd, by Sring heavy guns from little huts, tliat if the muzzles protruded the concussion within wus 
inconsiderable. I'pon these two ideas he built his model thai proved so momentous to the American navy. When C. S. 
BushocU took the model to Washington, he was referred to Commander C. H. Davis by the other two members of the Navul 
Board. Davb. upon examining the model closely, told Bushncll that he could "take the little thing home and worship it. 
OS It would not be idolatry, licciiuse it was in the Image of notlung 'in the heaven above or on the earth beneath or In the 
waters under the earth.' " It was not long, howcier. l)cforf the completed monitor became the idol of the Fcdernl uavy. 
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guns in the Wliite House before we leave this room." The 
cabinet, and even Sir. Lincoln himself, were much depressed. 
For they did not know that the only serious consequence of the 
great sea-fight, besides the loss of two antiquated wooden ships, 
would be the revolutionizing of the navies of the world. 

Lieutenant (afterward Captain) Parker, commander of 
the Beaufort, who knew the shortcomings as well as the good 
points of the Merrimac's construction, tells of the feeling of the 
day, and how moral influence in war becomes a factor in times 
of crises. He writes in the work above cited : 



No battle that was ever fought caused as great a sensation through 
the civilized world. The moral effect at the North was most marvelous ; 
and even now I can scarcely realize it. The people of Now York and 
Washington were in hourly expectation of the Merrimac's appearance 
off those cities, and I suppose were ready to yield at the first summons. 
At the South, it was expected that she would take Fortress Monroe 
when she again went out. I recollect trying to explain to a gentleman 
at the time how absurd it was to expect this of her. I told him that 
she might bombard Fortress Monroe all day without doing it any con- 
siderable damage ; that she would get out of ammunition ; that she car- 
ried but three hundred and fifty men, and could not land a force, even 
if her boats were not shot away, though they would be ; that, in fine, I 
would be willing to take up my quarters in the casemates there and let 
the Merrimac hammer away for a month — but all to no purpose; the 
impression had been made on him : a gun mounted on an ironclad must be 
capable of doing more damage than one on a wooden vessel. An idea 
once fixed cannot be eradicated; just as we hear people say every day 
that Jackson at New Orleans defeated the veterans of Waterloo ! 

As to the Merrimac going to New York, she would have foundered 
as soon as she got outside of Cape Henry. She could not have lived in 
Hampton Roads in a moderate sea. She was just buoyant enough to 
float when she had a few days' coal and water on board. A little more 
would have sent her to the bottom. When she rammed the Cumberland 
she dipped forward until the water nearly entered her bowport; had it 
done so she would have gone down. Perhaps it was fortunate for her 
that her prow did break off, otherwise she might not have extricated 
170] 




THK KIHST PHIZK OK A M()MT(lIt-FEI>P:RAL OFFICERS ON DECK OF THE CAPTVBEU CONFEDEiUTB 
RAM "ATLANTA" 



The honor of the first ileciaive i-ngagement wilh one of the for- 
midable ironclads thnt were Faastnided by Ihe Cunfcdrmcy wsa 
denied to the oripual " Monitor." II fi-ll to the monitor "Wcc- 
hawken," one of seven similar vessels designed by Erirsson fur the 
navy. Under Captain John Roil^ers. she. with her sister-vessels, 
ran first under fire in the sttiirk made 
upon Fort Sumter and the batteries in 
Cbarieston Harbor by Rrar-Admiral Du 
Pont in April. 1R63. In June, she and the 
"Xahant" were bloekading the moutli of 
Wilniin^on River, Georgia. F^rly on 
the morning of the ITth. Captain Rodgers 
was apprise<l that the huge Confederate 
mm. into whii^h tiie old bloekade-runner 
" Fingal '■ hod been converted, was coming 
down to raise the blockade. Clearing 
for action, the " Wechawkcn " steamed 
slowly toward the northeiistem end 
of Wa*»aw Sound, followed by the 
"Nahnnl." When alHiut a niile and a 
halt from the '■ Weehawken." the "At- 
lanta." which was iiftround. fired a rifle- 



shot at her. The " Weehawken." without replying, approached to 
within three hundred yards of the ram and opened fire. The first 
shot broke through the armor and wood backing of the " Atlanta,'' 
strewing her deck witli splinters and prostniling about forty of h^ 







. The second shot broke only a couple of 
plates, but tlie third knocked off the top 
of the pilol-house. wounding the piloti 
and stunning the man at the wheel. The 
fourth shut struck a port-stopper in tl 
center, breaking it in two and driving tl 
fragments through the port. Five shots 
in all were Bred by the "Wwhawken" 
fifteen minutes. Then tfae colors of the 
".\llanta" were hauled down, a white 
Sag was hoisted, and Commander William 
A. Webb, C. S. N.. put off in a boat to tiie 
"Weehawken," where he detivned his 
sword to Captain Rodgers. The fight waa 
over before the " Xahant " could become 
engaged. The "AllanU" was not seri- 
ously dama^l and was added to the 
Fi-denil navy, where ihe did good servite. 



herself. I served aftenvard in the Palmetto State, a vessel of similar 
construction to the Merrimac, but much more buoyant ; yet I have seen 
the time when we were glad to get under a lee, even in Charleston Har- 
bor, The Merrimac, with but a few days' stores on board, drew twenty- 
two and one-half feet of water. She could not have gone to Baltimore 
or Washington without lightening her very much. This would have 
brought her unarmored hull out of the water, and then she would no 
longer have been an ironclad ! 

I was not so much surprised at the extravagant expectations of the 
Southern people, who necessarily knew but little of such matters ; but I 
must say I could not have imagined the extent of the demoralization 
which existed at Fortress Monroe and in the Federal fleet on the 8th and 
9th of March. I have been told by an officer of high rank, who was 
present in the fort, that if the Merrimac had fired a shot at it on the 
8th, the general in command would have surrendered it ; and, if I am not 
very much mistaken, I have seen a despatch from that general to the 
effect that if the Merrimac passed Fortress Monroe it must necessarily 
fall! After this, one can well understand what Napoleon has said in 
reference to the moral as compared to the physical effect in war. 

But John Taylor Wood, C. S. N., a lieutenant on the 
Merrimac, speaks in " Battles and Leaders of the Civil War " 
of the vessel's condition as she lay at anchor off Sewell's Point: 

The armor was hardly damaged, though at one time our ship was 
the focus on which were directed at least one hundred heavy guns, afloat 
and ashore. But nothing outside escaped. Two guns were disabled 
by having their muzzles shot off. The ram was left in the side of the 
Cumberland. One anchor, the smoke-stack, and the steampipes were 
shot away. Railings, stanchions, boat-davits, everything was swept 
clean. The flagstaff was repeatedly knocked over, and Anally a board- 
ing-pike was used. Commodore Buchanan and the other wounded were 
sent to the Naval Hospital, and after making preparations for the 
next day's fight, we slept at our guns, dreaming of other victories in 
the morning." 

Shortly after breakfast-time on the 9th, the Merrimac, fol- 
lowed by the Confederate squadron, got under way under a 





DECK OF THE "CATSKILL"— THE LEADER OF THE (IREAT BOMBARDMENT 

On July 10, 1803, under Commander George W. Rudgers, and with Rear-Adniiral Dahlgren's flag floHtmg 
above her, the "Catskill" steamed across the bar into Charleston Harbor and opened fire on Fort Wagiier 
on Morris Island. She was followed by the "Montauk." "Nahant," and "Weehawken," and immediately 
all the Confederate batteries In Charleston Harbor spoke out their terrific thunder. The "Catskill" was 
no stranger to that battle-ground; she had seen her first service in Admiral Du Font's squadron that had 
failed to silence the defenses of Charleston the preceding April. Now came her supreme test under Admiral 
Dahlgren. As his flagship she became the especial target. A large percentage of the sixty hits were very 
severe. Yet the brave men in the turret coolly fired their guns, almost oblivious to the heavy shot that 
was raining upon their armor. Her pilot-house was broken entirely through by one shot, while her side 
armor and deck-plates were pierced in many jilaces, making the entrance of the water troublesome. But the 
" Catskill," after firing li8 rounds, came out of action ui good working order. On August 17th Commander 
Rodgers, while maneuvering for a closer berth in tlie attack on Fort Wagner, was killed in the pilot-house. 
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full head of steam, and closely accompanied by the gunboat 
Patrick Henri/, beaded directly for tbe Minnesota that she 
counted already as a prize. There is no doubt that despite the 
Minnesota's heavy broadsides she would liave become a prey 
to Iier reconstructed sister ship, for the original Merrimac had 
been built on tbe same lines and was practically of the same 
tonnage and armament. 

Only one tiling prevented tlie carrying out of the pro- 
gram, and that was the sudden appearance of the strange httle 
craft that, witli her volunteer crew of old sailors, had started 
from New York on Thursday, the 6th of Marcli. under tbe 
command of officers who were not sure whether they would 
ever reach their destination or not. No power of imagination 
could invent a more dramatic moment for tbe arrival of a res- 
cuer than that of the Monitor's appearance in Hampton Roads. 
Late in the afternoon of Saturday, March 8th, as she entered 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay, tliere was lieard tlie sound of 
heavy firing, and Lieutenant John L. Worden, then in com- 
mand, as he listened intently, estimated the distance to be full 
twenty miles and correctly guessed that it was tbe Merrimac in 
conflict with the Federal fleet. While she steamed ahead the 
Monitor was made ready for action, although such prejjara- 
tions were of the simplest character. Before long the flames 
and smoke from the burning Congress could be easily distin- 
guished. At 9 P.M. the Monitor was alongside the Roanoke, 
whose commander, Captain Marston, suggested that she should 
go at once to tbe assistance of the Minnesota, which was still 
aground. 

It was midnight before Lieutenant S. Dana Greene, sent 
by Worden, reached tbe Minnesota and reported to Captain 
Van Brunt. While tbe two officers were talking there came a 
succession of loud reports, and the Coiigress blew up, as if 
M-arning her si-sters of tbe fleet of the fate in store for them. 
There was little sleep for anyone that night. At seven o'clock 
in the morning the crew were called to (juarters. 

[174] 
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THE ARMVt- CHIEF RELLVNTE ON THE RIVKR— THE DOUBLE -TirRRETED 
MONITOR "ONONDAGA" 
While Admiral Porter and his squadron were absent on the Fort Fisher expedition, it was of the 
greatest iiiiportanee that uii adequate flotilla should he left in the Jatnes to preclude the possibility 
of the Confederate guuboats petting down past the obstructions and making a Iwld and disastrous | 
attack on City Point, the army base. Having left this huge ironclad fight iiig-\'es.sel behind. Admiral 
Porter felt at ease. But the undaunted Confederate Flag-Officer J. K. ilitehell wa.s not to be 
deterred from making one la-st attempt to strike a telling blow with the "Virginia" and her con- 
sorts. On the night of January iS, 1865. he came down to the Federal obstructions and attempted 
to get by. WTien the movement was discovered, contrarj' to all expectations the great "Onondaga" 
retreated down the river. The moment might well have been one of the greatest anxiety for the 
Federals, but in maneuvering, the "Virginia" and the "Richmond" both got aground and the 
"Onondaga," returning with the "Hunchback" and the " Massa^wit," inflicted some telling shots 
upon them. It was found later by a court-martial that Commander William \. Parker, com- 
manding the division on the James, had made an " error of Judgment " in handling the "Onondaga." 
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When day dawned tlie officers of the Mcrrimac, who ex- 
jjected that the remaining vessels of the fleet would soon l)e nt 
their mercy, were surprised to see a strange-looking craft lying 
close under the towering sides of the Minnemtn. They had 
been well hifoi-med of the plans and progress and constniction 
of the Monitor, hut had received no intimation of her arrival. 
Her insignificant size did not make her appearance formidable; 
and, elated hy tlie successes of the day before, the Mcrriinuc's 
crew went cheerfully to cpiartcrs as she steamed down to the 
meeting. 

Almost eveiy phase of the battle that followed is familiar 
reading. Inside the turret, where I>ieutenant Greene, First 
Master Stodder and Chief Engineer Stimers were in command 
of two ll-inch gtms, each of which had a crew of eight stalwart 
seamen, all was anxiety. Worden was in the pilot-house with 
Acting Master Howard, who knew well the waters about him. 
Quartermaster Peter AVilliams was at the helm. Ericsson's lit- 
tle craft, whose crew had had no sleep and which had escaped 
shipwreck twice within the last thirty-six hours, made straight 
for the oncoming leviathan. The flotilla of gunboats that had 
taken part in the action of the previous day had been signaled 
to retire as soon as it had been perceived that the Monitor had 
arrived. It was to he a duel before an audience of fighting men 
^David against (Joliath. 

Captain Van Brunt, in his official report, has stated. " I 
, , . made signal to the Monitor to attack the enemy," hut, as 
Lieutenant Greene has said, in referring to this order, " The 
signal was not seen hy us; other work was in hand, and Com- 
mander Worden required no signal." 

In a few minutes the battle was on. Shot after shot was 
hurled against the slanting sides of tlie Mcrrimac, and broad- 
side after broadside delivere<l against the iron-clad tower on 
the Monitor's deck. From every source, as far as the fighting 
was concerned, it must be conceded that it was a drawn battle. 
But it mu.st be remembered that the Mcrrimac drew twenty- 




AN UNINTEXTIONAL SUBMARINE— THE "CASED" 



In order to furnish efiicient fightmg-^■es.sels that could thread the shallow streams and 
bayoiis along Uie shore, tlie construction of a dozen liglit -draft monitors was imdertaken 
late in the war. They were to draw only seven feet of water, and to be a sniiJI edition 
of the original monitor, mounting one gun only. Through a inisc-ido illation in the en- 
gineer's office, tlieir displacement was wrongly estimated. They pro\'ed utter failures. 
All or nearly all of them were on the ways at tlie same time. Wicn the first was launched, 
she proved not sufficiently buoyant to sustmn her armor and guns, giving a verj" good 
imitation of a submarine when striking the water. To meet the demand for light-drafts — 
three on the James River — these monitors were lightened by removing their turrets, as has 
l>een done in the case of the one in the picture. The naval reports record every form of 
disparagement of these vessels, except the profanity they evoked from officers and men. 
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two ffct «f «'«tcr and was hard to manage, wliertas the Monitor 
drew less thtin twelve, and retiiiired no iiiuneuvering at all. 
That was done for her by her turret. One attempt was made 
on the part of tlie larger vessel to ram, liut tlie result was fruit- 
less. In her turn, the Monitor tried to run in elose to the stern 
of her antagonist, in the hope of disabling her rudder. But 
this, also, was unsueoessfid. 

For over two hours the Monitor and her huge antagonist 
pounded away at each other at elose range. The men in the 
casemate of the Mirrimac, although at times knocked over by 
the concussion of the heavy .shells hurled against her sides, soon 
saw that their shield was invulnerable. But apjtareiitly their 
own shots created no impression upon the revolving iron tower 
that was their target. The Monitor fired very slowly, for her 
speaking-tubes had been sliot away, and the orders had to be 
passed by word of mouth fn>m the conning tower. After forty 
minutes the Mcrrimac, changing her tactics, endeavored to get 
in position to run the smaller vessel aground, but she was so 
unwieUly that the Monitor couh] easily avoid her, although once 
she was struck a glancing blow. 

Toward the latter jiart of the action, Ijieutenant AVorden 
placed the bow of his little craft against the Merrimac's quar- 
ters and fired both guns at point-blank distance. Ila<I they 
been loaded with the charges that it was afterward foiuid these 
gims could stand, both of these shots woidd have penetrated, 
and there ^vould never have been any subse(iuent contention as 
to the residt. The inijiact of these shots forced the sloping side 
in two or three inclies. The crew of the after pivot-gun fell 
bleeding from nose and ears. It was at this moment that the 
Merrimac's ofllcers actually thought of boarding — in fact, the 
boarders were called away, but before they could swarm 
through the ports, the Monitor had backed away and dropped 
astern. With the honors even and a growing respect for each 
other, the two vessels kept in the fi)|lit for over six hours. Then 
the Monitor haided off into the shallow water of the Middle 
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THE NEW "SEA-ELEPHANT" OF TIIE NAVT— TIIE "LEHIGH' 



»vnl historian lias coniparcfi the monitor type of vpssci "to the elepiiant, wlio swims iK'neiith the surfw.'e . . . and c 

s ttiroiigh hia uplKtpi] tnink with the upper air." In action nnd in rough wrathpr. the monitor'a only lavaaa 
itian with the upper air are her turret and pilot-house, and from Uiia fact alone it was argued that the mac 
type o( conatrtiction would prove to be an elephant on the handi of the Federal nnvy. Indeed, on her trial trip Ericss 
"Monitor" cane near foundering, and thua she Iinally met heren<l in a storm off Cape Hatterus, December 31. 1S(I!£. But 
before this, her faultji of eunHtniction Iiod been recognized and the Federal Nuvy Department hail undertaken the eonstruo 
ic bigger and better moniton. In Charleston IlarUir the monitors were hit on o^iigrcgate of 738 times, and 
aelusively their superior endurance. Tlie "Leiiigh" first nuule her appearunce in the James on an expedjtioi 
and ilemonatration made up that river by Acting Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee in July, 1803. In SeptenilKT she was attitehed 

J Admiral Dahlgren's Beet. From Ortober <6tli to November 4th, under Comnuuder A. Bryson. she and the " 
tapsco" were aasigncil to the special duty o( hammering Fort Sumter. On Xovcmber IB, 1803, she ran agrouni. 
Sullivan's Island and was dangeroualy exposed to the guns of Fort Moultrie for five hours before she euutd In' gotten off. 
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Ground, but always keeping herself between the Minnesota 
and the vessel that had counted her as prey. In fear of run- 
ning aground, the Mcnimac did not follow, and at about two 
o'clock, tumetl Irer bow toward Sewell's Point. 

It was a few minutes after noon when the Monitor made 
for the shallow water, ami l^ieulenant AA'orden had been 
stunned and almost blinded by the result of a shell striking the 
pilot-lKJuse. The Monitor did not nui away, as Confederate 
papers of the time averred, but as a Southern eye-«-itness put it : 

Mucli Iiiis bpi'ii written ami inon? siiii) nbout this rolebrated fight — 
tlic first ciipountor botwoi'ii imnclatis in tlw worhl's history. Viewing 
it, ikN I (lid, nt a distiincv of moro than a mile. 1 will state that my im- 
prcsFiion at the tiiiio was tliat. after hammering away at each other for 
three hours, anil finiting that the men wer^- weariett out without making 
iniii'h iin)>resston on cither side, both vessel.^ had simultaneously drawn 
off* and decided to cull it a drawn battle. 

In Captain Van Bnint'sre^Mirt of the engagement he says: 
" l'"or some time after this the reliels concentrated their whole 
battery u]>on the tower and pilot-house of the Monitor, and 
Moori after the latter stood down for Fortress Monroe, and we 
thought it probable she had exhausted her supply of ammuni- 
tion or -sustaineil some injury. S(H»n after, the Merrimac and 
two other steamers headed for my ship, and I then fell to the 
fullest extent my a>ndition. . . . On ascending the jHwp-deck, 
I obficrveil that the cncmy\s vessels had changed their course 
and were heading for Craney Island." 

Captain Parker's candid and unprejudiced review of this 
ftetit»n states: " Why the Merrimac did not persist in destroy- 
ing the Jl/iiiHcao/fl, I never exactly underslfxid. . . . Whatever 
the enuse, candor compels me to say that the Merrimac failed 
to reaj) the fruits of her victory. She went out to destroy the 
Mittnc»ota. and do what further damage to the enemy she could. 
The Monitor ^vas there to save the Minnesota. The Merrimac 
dM not accomplish her purpose. The Monitor did. She did it 





THE DETACHED BLOC ie\DERS— JAMES GORDON BENNETT'S YACHT 
Whilf Admiral Porter with the fleet was waiting impatiently at Hampton Roads for the start ot 
the much-delayed expedition against Fort Fisher, there waa work a-plenty along the coast to keep 
up the blockade and circumvent the attempts of such Confederate vessels as the "Roanoke" to 
raise it. The upper picture is of especial popular interest; lying to the right of the despatch- 
boat and monitor off Port Royal is James Gordon Bennett's yacht " Reljecca," one of the fastest 
sailing yachts of her time. When she swept into Port Royal flying the Stars and Stripes, she was 
, taken for a blockade-runner until her identity was learned. The officers of the blockading squadron 
were handsomely entertained aboard her during her stay, and were glad to get the news she brought 
from the North. On her way back to New York she was frequently mistaken for a blockade- runner 
and chased. In the lower picture is seen one of the monitors stationed in Ossabaw Sound. Awn- 
ings are stretched in the almost tropical aimshine. Yet the vessel is ready for any emergency. 





by resisting the Merrimac as long as she did, even if she did 
have to withdraw. The Minnesota was gotten afloat that night 
and towed below Old Point. I suspect the Merrimac was 
making more water from the leak in her bow than her officers 
were willing to admit." This last statement is borne out by 
the testimony of Boatswain Hasker of the Merrimac, who 
states that they reached Norfolk just in time to get into dry 
dock by high water. 

But there is no use in fighting all the contested points of 
this battle over again. It was a drawn fight, bravely fought, 
and there is honor enough for both. The thrill of the meeting 
between these two armored ships was in its novelty. The re- 
sults were in the reconstruction of the navies of the world. 

Neither vessel long survived their famous encounter, and the 
Merrimac was the first to finish her days. Owing to Flag- 
Officer Buchanan's injuries, the command on that memorable 
9th of March had fallen on I-ieutenant Jones, and he was re- 
lieved before the end of the month by Flag-Officer Josiah Tat- 
nall. Though the Monitor stayed close at hand, there was no 
further meeting after her valiant foe was released from the 
drydock on April 4th. 

When Norfolk was evacuated by the Confederates, on the 
10th of May, the further disposition of the Merrimac became 
a grave problem. Tatnall had her lightened three feet in order 
to take her up the James, but the pilots refused to attempt this 
in the face of a westerly breeze, and now every ofiicer agreed 
with Tatnall that she must be blown up. This was done on the 
11th. The indignation throughout the South was great, but 
Tatnall was completely exonerated by a court of inquiry. 

After the destruction of the Merrimac, the Monitor went 
up the James with Commander Rodgers' squadron in the at- 
tack on the entrenchments at Drewry's Bluff. Finally on the 
81st of December the Monitor was sunk in a gale, while on the 
way to Beaufort, North Carolina, and sixteen of her officers 
and crew went to the bottom with her. 
[11 
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THE "PORTSMOUTH" 

Tni8 GALLANT OLD SAILING SLOOP PLATED nER PART IN 
FARRAOtrr's PASSAGE OF THE NEW ORLEANS l-ORTS BT 
IIROADSIDES ENFILADING THE CONFEDERATE WATER BATTERY, 
PROTECTING THE APPROACH OF PORTER's MORTAR BCHOONEHa 



THE MOST DARING FEAT— PASSING 
THE FORTS AT NEW ORLEANS 



DAVID (;i.ASGOW FARRAGUT made a sudden leap 
into fame. Late in the year 1861, he was a member of a 
rt'ti ring- board created by the Navy Department under a new 
law in onlcr to get rid of superannuated officers. From this 
])(>sition he was siuhlenly promoted to the command of a fleet, 
and In a little over three months his name was echoing not only 
through the coimtry hut round the world. 

It was Conmiander David D. Porter, in charge of the 
steamer 2'otvhatan in tlie Gulf Blockading Squadron, who con- 
ceived tlie idea of running by the powerfid forts at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and capturing the city of New Orleans. His 
plan was api)roved by the Secretary of the Navy atid the Presi- 
dent, and strongly endorsed by Commodore, afterward Rear- 
Adniiral. Joseph Smith. After a consultation in which Com- 
mander I*orter ha<i a voice. Captain Farragut was selected as 
the leader of the expedition, and it was Porter who brought to 
him the first notice of his appointment. This was before the 
official notification of tl»e Navy Department, for in Farragut's 
private papers was found an abrupt and mysterious note, dated 
I)eccmber 21, 1861, which concludes thus: "I am to have a 
flag in the Gulf, and the rest depends upon myself. Keep calm 
and silent. I shall sail in three weeks." 

The official notification, addressed to Farragut at Hastings- 
on-Hudson. New Vork. where lie was stopping with his family, 
infonned him tliat he was appointed to the AA'^est Gulf Blockad- 
ing Sipiadrun, and that the Hartford had been designateil as 
his tlagship. \\*itliin a fortnight, he received from Secretary 
of tlie Navy Gideon Welles the following official orders, dated 
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U. S. S. ■■UAHTI'WIID '—FARIIAGUT'S PKT SHIP 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1862. AFTER IIER PASSAGE OF TIUI FORTS AT NEW ORLEANS 

Tlic flagship "Hartford" lies on tbc pliiciil lioaom of tUi^ Mississippi, whose waters reflect her masts and spttrs u 
if in a pulished mirror. This phutnicraph was tuki-n in 1868 by the Qinfederate photographer Lytic, wLu, witli 
liis campm si^t up on Ihf levee, took muny of the ships that hod survived the fiery ordeal of the forts beluw. It 
is evidently but a short time sinec the "HsTtford" had pussed through that night of death and terror; her top- 
gullunt masts are housul find cverytliing aloft smt down on dtrk except her fore, main, and mizien topsail yards, 
on wliieh the clewcd-up sails are hanging to dry. Her spankers, half-trailed up. arc drying out abo, as is her 
flying-jib. Her fore, main, and cross-jack yards are up in place; and not only are the awnings spread above the 
spur-dcck, but the lx>at awnings are out also, showing that although it is early In the year it must have been a 
Bcorehing day. Of this beaotifnl vessel Farragut has written that she "was nil that the lu'srt eould desire." He 
trusted himself to ht-r in another memiimblc engagement when, lashed to licr shrouds, he steamed past the forts 
in Mobile Bay on Aogiul 5, I8IJ4, rcfking not of the Confederate torjiedoes liU'rally jihinled in Uio harlHir. 




JIfarragul at ■Nwn ©rkana **•*•* 



January iiOth, that must have rejoiced liis lieart. It is very 
evident that the prelimitiary plan liad heen well thought out. 
Tiie details were left to his discretion. 



Sir: Wlion tlie Hartford is in all respects ready for sea, you will 
proceed to tlic Gulf of Mexico with all possible despntcii, and communi- 
cate with FIng-Officer W. W. McKean, who is directed by the inclosed 
despatch to transfer to you the command of the Western Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron. . . . There will be attacJicd to your squadron a fleet of 
bomb-vessels, and armed steamers enough to nmnagc thcin, all under 
command of Commander 1). D, Porter, who will be directed to report to 
you. As fust as these vessels are got ready, they will be sent to Key 
West to await the arrival of all, and the commanding officers, who will 
be permitted to organize and practise with them at that port. 

When those formidable mortars arrive and you are completely 
ready, you will collect such vessels as can be spared from the blockade 
anil proceed up the Mississippi River and reduce tlie defenses which 
guard the approaches to New Orleans, when you will appear off that 
city and take possession of it undiT tlie guns of your squadron, and 
hoist the American flag thereon, keeping possession until troops can be 
sent to you. If the Mississippi expedition from Cairo shall not have 
descended the river, you will take advantage of the panic to push a 
strong force up the river to take all their defenses in the rear. . . , 

As you have expressed yourself satJsfled with the force given to you, 
and as many more powerfid vessels will be added before you can com- 
mence operations, the department and the country require of you suc- 
cess. . . . There are other operations of minor importance which will 
commend themselves to your judgment and skill, hut which must not be 
allowed to interfere with the great object in view, the certain capture 
of the city of New Orleans. . .  



A month later, to a day, Farragut, in the Hartford, was 
at the appointed rendezvous. Ship Island in the (lulf, not far 
from the mouth of the Mississipjii, and his squadron hegan to 
gather around him. Prei)arations and plans Iwd to be made, 
but under the competent direction and cooperation of his staff, 
affairs began to take proper shai>e. On the 25th of March. 
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THE MEN WHO DAKED— SAILORS ON THE "HARTFORD" AFTER P/VSSJNG THE NEW ORLEANS FORTS 



Od thii page of unwritten history McPherson and Oliver, the New 
Orlcami wur-lime photogroph«r!i. have railght the (Tew of llic 
(t&imch old "H&rtford" as they rpluxe<l wftcr their fiery test. In 
B picturesqucneM pTjiip€?<l abuut the spar^ieck, the 
re gossiping or telling over agnia their irrsions of the great 



fatteoeil up iinJ knocked the nine'inch guns about like twenty- 
four pounders, to the astonishment of everylxKly. Then: wiis but 
one muu who shuwe<l fear and he wtui allowed to resign. Tliis woi 
the must desperate battle I ever fought sinee the daya of the old 
' Essex. It was the anxious night of my lite." wrote Parragut 



deeds done aboard the flagship. Some have stdicd the opportunity later. The Bpar-ileek shown beJow recallu another speech. "Don'l 
for u little plain sewing, while all ore interested in the new and flinch from that fire, boysl There is a hotter fire for those v)ii> 
unfamiliar process of "having their pictures taken." The not«- don't do Iheir duty!" So shouted Parragut with his ship fast 



hie thing about the picture is the 
number of young facea. Onlj' a 
lew of the old salts whose bearded 
and weather-beaten faces give cvi- 
licnce of servici- in the old navy 
still remain. After the great 
triumph in Mobile Bay, Parragut 
said of these men: "I liave 
never seen a crew come up like 
ours. They are ahead of the old 
set iu small arms, and fully equal 
to them at the great guns. They 
arrived here a mere lot of boys 
and young men, and ha\'e now 




SPAR-DECK OP THE "HARTFORD" 



aground and a huge fire-raft held 
hard against her wooden side 
by Uic htUe Confederate, lug 
"Moahcr." The slup seemed all 
iiblaa- and the men, "breatlung 
fire." were driven from their gun.t. 
Parragut. calmly pat^ngthe poop- 
iliH-k. called out his orders, caring 
nothing for the rain of shot 
from Fort St. Philip. Tlie men. 
inspired by such coolness, leapei] 
(o their stations again and soon 
n shut pienwl the boiler of the 
plucky "Mosher" and sank her. 



Farragiit wrote home a letter in which are found the following 
simple words that express well his own mental attitude toward 
the task that lay txjfore him, that was. all things considered, the 
most im]>ortant and the most daring feat of all the war. 

" I have now attained," he writes, " what I have heen look- 
ing for all my life — a flag — and, having attained it, all that is 
necessary to complete the scene is a victory. If I die in the 
attempt it will only be what every officer has to expect. He 
who dies in doing his duty to his country, and at peace with his 
God, has played out the drama of life to the best advantage." 

Eighteen thousand troops had been sent under the com- 
mand of General Benjamin I*'. Butler to the Gulf to cooperate 
with the fleet, and they also rendezvoused at Ship Island. 
Preparations were soon almost completed for the entry into the 
delta of the Mississippi. " The great man in our eountry must 
 not only plan but execute," he wrote. " Success is the only 
thing listened to in this war, and I know that I must sink or 
swim by that rule." A few days later he makes a comment 
that is replete with confidence: " filen are easily elated or de- 
pressed by victory, but as to being prepared for defeat I cer- 
tainly am not. Any man who is prepared for defeat would be 
half defeated before he commenc-ed. 1 hope for success; shall 
do all in my power to secure it, and trust to God for the rest." 

The squadron under Farragut's command, as finally ar- 
ranged between himself and McKean, consisted of; 

Screw sloops: Hartford, twenty-four guns,* Flag-Officer 
David G. Farragut, Fleet-Captain Henry H. Bell, Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright; Pensacoln, twenty-three guns, 

• The statistics here given as to the guns of Farragut's squadron do 
not include howitzers or the guns removed from tlie steam frigate Colo- 
rado, a member of the squadron, whicti on account of her draft was 
unable to cross the bar. Nineteen guns and one howitzer were removed 
from the Colorado and distributed among the fleet. The Harijord re- 
ccncd two guns, the Iroquois two, tlie Miami one, and the Minsiii»ippi 
fourteen The Iroquois also received one gun from the army, not in- 
cluded here 
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Thus tlie aw was aswmbted the morning 
after that terfible night of Bghtint! pnat 
ForU Jackaon and St. Philip. The ■'Rich- 
mond" waa the third \-eiisfl in tine in the 
center division led by Fairagut himself. 
Only two of hi^r crew were killed and fom' 
injuivd. for Commander Alden iiad care- 
fully prepared a splinter netting which 
caught the dcath-deaJing pieces of plank 
and s<antling. and prevented them from 
Bweepiog the gun-deck. E^ly iu October, 
1S8I, the '■ Riclimoad," under Ca[)UiQ 
John Pope, led Uic blockading vessels up 
the delta of the MissLs.sLppL lo the Head of 
Ihc Passes, when; the stream broadens into 
a deep bay two miles widiN giving ample 
room for maneuvers. The Federal vessels 
were not to remain here long unmolested. 
In the dim dawn of Oct. ISth, Captain George 
Nicholas Uollins, C S. N., stole upon the 
fleet unobeerv«L With his ironclad "Ma> 




rammed the " 
coal barge alcmgside the Federal vessel 
saved her from serious injur>'^ t 
nassas," whose boilers were damaged by th« i 
collision, limped off up-stream. Soon alls, 
three imnienHc fire-mfts were sighted coming 
down-sUram, and Captain Pope gave_the 
sijjual for retreat. Both the "Hichmond" 
and the "Vinccnncs" grounded on the bar 
at the outlet of Southwest Pass and the . 
Confederate veaseht again advanced lo at- 1 
tack them. But they were driven off by 1 
the heav7 broadsides and the guns of tbe | 
pluckj- little "Water Witch."' 
of Ijeulenant Frands Winsluw. idie had ' 
not retnated with the other vessels, but 
had come down to beg Captain Pope to 
return. After thia inglorious affair no 
further nt tempt was uuide lo hold the | 
IIi'a<l of the PasAen. A Federal v< 
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COMMANDER JAMES ALDEN 




Captain Henry W. Morris ; Broohlyn, twenty-four guns. Cap- 
tain Thomas T. Craven; Richmond, twenty -two guns, Com- 
mander James Akien. 

Side-wheei steamer: Miasiaaippi, seven guns. Commander 
Melancton Smith. 

Screw corvettes: Oneida, nine guns, Commander Samuel 
Phillips Lee; Varuna, ten guns. Commander Charles S. Boggs; 
Iroquois, seven guns, Commander John De Camp. 

Screw gunboats : Cayuga, two guns, Lieutenant Napoleon 
B. Harrison; Itasca, four guns. Lieutenant C. H. B. Caldwell; 
Katahdin, two guns. Lieutenant George H. Prebie; Kennebec, 
two guns, Lieutenant John H. Russell; Kineo, two guns, I-ieu- 
tenant George M. Ransom; Pinola, three guns, liieutenant 
Pierce Crosby; Sciota, two guns, Lieutenant Edward Donald- 
son; Winona, two guns, Lieutenant Edward T. Nichols; Wis- 
sahickon, two guns. Lieutenant Albert N. Smith. 

In the final plan of action the fleet was divided into three 
divisions. The first was to be led by Captain Theodoras Bailey, 
who had transferred his fiag from the old Colorado to the little 
gunboat Cayuga, and was to be made up of the Pensacola, 
Mississippi, Oneida, Varuna, Katahdin, Kineo, and Wissa- 
hickon; Farragut led the second, or center, division, composed 
of the Hartford, Brooklyn, and Richmond, and Captain Beil, 
in the Sciota, headed the third, having under his command the 
Iroquois, Kennebec, Pinola, Itasca, and Winona. Commander 
Porter, with liis little squadron of six armed steamers, the Har- 
riet Lane, Owasco, Clifton, John P. Jackson, Westfield, 
Miami, and Portsmouth, was to stay back with the nineteen 
mortar schooners that continued to pour their great shells into 
the forts during the passage of the fleet. 

General Lovell, in command of the defenses of New Or- 
leans, did not depend entirely upon Colonel Higgins' gunners 
in Fori^ St. Philip and Jackson to keep Farragut away from 
the city. A considerable fleet of war vessels, some belonging 
to the Government and some to the State, were in the river, and 
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HUGER. COMMANDER OF THE "McREA" L\ THE FEARLESS CONFEDERATE FLOTttU 



Never were braver deeds dune by n 
,i! the Utile flolilla ot ininbuuta and 
uF Furragut's fleet up tha river. Th 



1 afloat in ships thun n 






llip Sill it hem officers and sailors 



cmFt that joined with the great forti ashore in disputing the pasiutge 
"ManaasBS." whose thin plating was pierced through and IhruUKh- 
ehnrged again and BgiLin lit the lonering wooden wnlls of the oncoming ihips. She struck the " Miiuissip|)i." 
wounding her badly, and all but sank the "Brooklj-n." The men on the little tug "Mosher," whieh pushed 
the fin--raft against the "Hartford." sank with their vessel. Desperate deeds of courage were perfonned by 
I'very Confederate gunboat engagtii in the battle. Commander Kennon, of the "Governor Moore," in his duel 
with the " Varuna," fired through the bows of his own ship. On board the " McRca," a little sea-going steam 
burkentine but lightly armed, Commander Thomas B. Huger was killed. It was a remarkable coincidence thai, 
only a few months before, this splendid and gulhint officer had l>een Brrt- lieutenant of the " Iroquois." the very 
.ship from which he received his death-wound. There hud iH-en hardly a change in the Jiersonnel of the vessel, 
-Vll of the officen and men on board of her had once obeyed his orilers. 

Not all of the Confederate river- Q defense Beet liKik part in the action, 

but those that were under the cfim- CV^^ ^^__/0 mand of ex-officers of tile navy 

ilmosl with mad reek- fj!^^^^^t/\ Icssness, disdaining the odds u 

against Ihcm. Had the two power- / ^/v'"^^/'®! \ '"' irondad*. the 




such of them as did not belong to the army were under the 
orders of Commander John K. Mitchell, C. S. N. 

They were the Louisiana, sixteen guns. Commander 
Charles F. Mcintosh; McRae, eight guns. Lieutenant Thomas 
B. Huger; Jackson, ten guns, Lieutenant F. B. Renshaw; 
Manassas, Lieutenant A. F. Warley, and ten launches. There 
were two State gunboats : Governor Moore, two guns, Lieu- 
tenant Beverly Kennon, and Governor Quitman, two guns. 
Captain Alexander Grant. Besides these there were six of the 
so-called River Defense Fleet- — the Warrior, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Defence, Resolute, General Lovell, and R. J. Breckin- 
ridge — river steamers with bows strengthened for ramming 
purposes, all but one of which carried a single small smooth- 
bore gun. They really belonged to the army, and Captain John 
A. Stephenson was in command. A few unarmed tugs, belong- 
ing to the army and navy, were also on hand. 

This force, if properly officered and manned, might have 
been quite formidable, but Commander Mitchell, who took 
charge only a few days before the battle, had practically only 
four vessels and twelve guns at his disposal, for the Jackson 
had gone up the river and the Louisiana was scarcely able to 
move. The River Defense Fleet proved a failure, for, as Gen- 
eral Lovell has said, " their total want of system, vigilance, 
and discipline rendered them useless and helpless." 

Farragut's instructions had been so minute that it seemed 
that he had overlooked no possibility in the way of accident. 
That he expected the most desperate resistance and well un- 
derstood what lay before him, is proved by the conclusion to his 
general orders for the preparation of the individual ships: 

I wish you to understand that the day is at hand when you will 
be called upon to meet the enemy in the worst fonn for our profession. 
You must be prepared to execute all those duties to which you have been 
so long trained in the navy, without having the opportunity of practis- 
ing. I expect every vessel's crew to be well exercised at their guns, 
because it is required by the regulations of the service, and it is usually 




SAVED FROM AN UNTIMELY ENT) 



This scene on the ves,wrs deck wji.s photographed shortly after she had licen raised after IwinR sunk by a 
torpedo in Mobile Bay. Two days after the Federal flag was raised over the courthouse in Mobile, the 
"Sciota," while hurrying across the bay, ran into one of these liidden engines of destruction. A terrific 
explosion followed and the "Sciota" sank immediately in twelve feet of water. Four of her men were killed 
and six wounded and the vessel was badly damaged. This was on April 14, 1865. The navy never gives up 
one of its vessels as a total loss till everything has been done to prove that to be the ease; by July 7th the 
"Sciota" had been rai.sed, repaired, and .sent around to Pensacola for her armament, with orders to proceed 
to New York and go into dry-dock. In the pichire the man leaning against the bulwark, with one hand on 
his coat and the other in his trousers' pocket, is John S. Pearce, one of the engineers of the famous "Kcarsarge." 
In Farragut's sfiuadron below New Orleans the "Sciota," under Lieutenant Edward Donaldson, led the 
third division of ve.ssels in charge of Commander Henry H. Bell. The "Sciota" did not get under fire of 
the forts till about 4 a.m. and passed them without much damage. Immediately behind her came the "Iro- 
quois," which was attacked by the "McRae" and another Confederate vessel. The "McRjie" was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Thomas Huger. who had been serving on the " Irot|iiois " at the war's 1>eginning. An 
Il-inch shell and a stand of canuisler aimed from his old .ship killed Huger and disabled the "McRae." 
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JTarragut at 3?rat (SrlrauB + > + 4» ^ 

the first ohject of our attentions: but they must be oqunlly well trained 
for stopping shot-holes ant) extinguishing fire. Hot and cold shot will, 
no doubt, be fni-lr <[ea)t to us, and there must be stout hearts and quick 
hands to extinguish the one and stop the holes of the other. 

I shall expect the most prompt attention to signals and verbal 
orders, either from myself or the captain of the fleet, who, it will be 
understood, in al) cases acts by my authority. 

On the 20tli of April, Farragiit had held a council of his 
officers in which lie expressed the opinion that whatever had 
to Ik; done would have to be done quickly, as the mortar flotilla 
that was keeping up a constant bomhardment of Fort Jackson 
and Fort St. Philip was ex{)ending shells and ammunitions at a 
terrific rate. Tliere had been no attempt made to sever the 
heavy chains that, supported by hulks, crossed almost from one 
shore to the other opposite Fort Jackson. Farragut had wisely 
conchi<Ie<l that it and the obstnictions were best left alone until 
immediately before the attempt to nm the forts should be made. 
They really acted as a check on the Confederates tliemseives, 
preventing them from making an offensive attack or sending 
down the numerous fire-rafts that Farragut knew were kept in 
readiness. 

There was one thing that bothered the officers of the fleet 
more than it did the man upon whose shoulders the whole re- 
sponsibility rested, and this was tlie presence in the river of the 
t"'o powerful iron-clad rams, the Mississippi and the IjOtiisiann. 
Had it been known that the former was only about two-thirds 
completed, and that the Louisiana, although her armament had 
l>een i)laced on board of her, was nothing more than a powerful 
floating battery with such insufficient motive-power that she 
was unable to leave her moorings, the fears of many would have 
been allayetl. The strength of these vessels, and also of the 
smaller ram, Manassas, had been greatly exaggeratai, but the 
moral effect of their presence had to be taken into account. 
Farragut had made up his mind that if there was any ramming 
to be done he intende<l to do his share of it, even with bis 
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P(JI!T[',I{. WIKiSE': lloMIl M>>ia.S liACKKU TlIK KI.ICKT 

Admiral Unviil Dixon Porter vaa bom in 1813 anil Jipil iu INUl. The retl blood at the se&-Gghter liait come (Iu«-ii to bim unto the 
IhinI gcneniLion. He was the younfler son ot Cummoilore Uuvid Porter, wlio von fume in the "Constellation" and "Easex." Ilta 
grandfiitlHT hud wrved with distlnctitin in the nondeseript navy uf the Colonies in the war for in(le|>endence. Yet with such a lineuge 
of the free and upen sea, Pnrtcr. like Fiimigut. proved that he eouid adapt himself to the cramped nrenns of bay and rirer. It waa 
for his part in the fidl uf Vieksburg that he wils made rear-admiral in 18G3. It was he. ti>o. tliat was chosen to command tile North 
Atlantic aquoilron in 18fW, when a courageous and steady hand was needed to guide the moat important naval operations to a sue- 
.r Ws sen'icea at Fort Fuher he was made viee-adniiral in 1806 and was rutired with the rank of admiral in 1870. 
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unarmored prows. " These rams are formidable things," he 
wrote reassuringly, " but when there is room to maneuver, the 
heavy ships iviU run over them." 

On the night of April 20th, Captain Bell, on board the 
gunboat Pinola, with the Itasca, steamed up the river on the 
daring duty of cutting the chains and making a passageway 
for the waiting fleet. After adventures and misadventures 
that included the grounding of the Itasca, the chains were 
removed. Lieutenant Caldwell, in the Itasca, dropped part of 
the chain obstructit)n to the bottom, and carried aw-ay more 
of it while going down the ri\'er. Two of the hulks dragged 
their anchors and drifted down the stream, and tlie way was 
cleared. General M. L. Smith, who had been placed in com- 
mand of the interior line of works around New Orleans, testi- 
fied as follows before the board that inquired into the capture 
of New Orleans : 

The forts, in my judgment, were impregnable so long as they were 
in free and open coininunicatton with tlie city. This communication 
was not endungered while the obstruction existed. The conclusion, 
then, is briefly tliis : While the obstruction existed the city was safe; 
when it wiis swept away, aw the defenses then existed, it was in the 
enemy's power. 

Farragut, writing home to his family on the 21st of April, 
refers to this daring performance in the following terms; 

Captain Bell went last night to cut the chain across the river. I 
never felt such anxiety in my life as I did until his return. One of 
his vessels got on shore, and I was fearful she would be captured. They 
kept up a tremendous fire on bim; but Porter diverted tbeir fire with a 
heavy cannonade. They let the chain go, but the man sent to explode 
the petard did not succeed; his wires broke. Bell would have burned 
the hulks, but the illumination would have given the enemy a chance to 
destroy his gunboat which got aground. However, the chain was di- 
vided, and it gives us space enough to go through. I was as glad to 
see Bell on his return as if be had been my hoy. I was up all night, 
and could not sleep until he got back to the ship. 




T«'ice had Farragut been compelled to postpone the ad- 
vance up the river, but on the nijfht of the 2.9d everything was 
in readiness; Lieutenant Caldwell, in a ten-oared boat, made 
another daring reconnaissance on the evening of the 28d, and 
reported that tlie way through the obstructions was clear. 
Somehow, the Confederates must have known that the time had 
come, for as early as eleven o'clock they liad lighted immense 
piles of wood along the shores and turned loose their burning 
rafts. It was five minutes to two on the morning of the 24th 
when two red lights appeared at the flagship's i)eak, the signal 
for getting under way. The first division of eight vessels under 
command of Captain Bailey passed thnnigh the opening in the 
obstructions and headed for Fort St. Philip. In less than ten 
minutes Bailey's vessels were replying to the concentrated fire 
tliat was poured in upon them. Commander Hoggs, on the 
Vanina, accompanied by the Oneida, had kept in close to shore, 
and thus escaped a great ileal of the fire of the heavy guns that 
had been elevated and pointed to cover the midcliaiuiel. But 
now Bailey's division foiuid that there were more than land 
batteries to contend with — they had to meet the Confederate 
fieet. The Varuna, fired upon and rammed by the Louisiana 
State gunboat dovernor Moore and River Defense ram Stone- 
wall Jackson, was forced to nni into shoal water ^vbere she 
promptly sunk to her topgallant forecastle. The Confederate 
vessels were so pierced by the Varuna' a fire that they, too, were 
run ashore in flames. The Oneida, which had already disabled 
one of the Confe<Ierate gunboats, came up and received the sur- 
render of the Confederate Commander Keimon and the crew of 
the burning Governor Moore. 

As the Itrookli/n came thnnigh the oi)ening in the barrier, 
she rati afoul of the little Kineo and almost sank her. A few 
inituites later tlie ugly shape of the turtle-back ram Manassas 
appeared almost under the Brookli/n's bows. Had she not 
changed her course a little all would have been over, but the 
blow glanced from the chain armor slung along her sides. In 





AFTER A Sl!(Xrri\(;-TRlP ASHORE-OFFICERS ON THE DECK OF THE "MLVMI" 



iVora the time she ran the torta bt-low New Orleans with FarnifCuU the " Minini " wua i-vcr on tlic go. During 18UM-*, under tba l 
rrduuLtuble LiruteniLDt-Commaniler ('■ W. FIussit. shi.' was iictive in (^aruliiui waters. In the Rounuke Rivi^r, April 1, 1861, i 
met her most tliril ling adventure when she and the "Southfield" were iittiitked by the powerful t'oiirederate ram " Albcnuirle." Thn I 
"Southfield" waa sunk, but t]ie "Miami" in a plueky ruiming Gglit maili; her eseape duwn the river und ){avc the ularin, J 




eagtTiiess to see wluit (ianuif^e fiad liceti iTiflictt'd, a man crawieil 
out of a liateJi on the sloping tojjsides of the ram wiille she was 
so close that she was grating along beneatli the Jtrookli/ii's 
guns. A qnarternmster, stamhng in the fore chains, iiovc the 
leaci at him and knocked him overboard. 

I Undaunted, the ram turned upstream again, and tlie Min- 
simp pi and the Kineu, clearly onthne<l now in the glare of the 
burning fire-rafts, swung out into the channel and turned to 
meet her. If either had struck her fair they would have rolleil 
lier over like a log. Cleverly she eluded the onslaught and 
turned insiiore; reaching the river bank, her crew swarmed nut 
iif her like ants. Just then the Mississippi gave her a broadside 
that knocked her into deejier water. A few minutes later, all 
on Hrc, she j)assed Porter's mortar vessels, and blew up with a 
faint explosion. 

\\'lien tlie larger vessels came within the zone of fire and 
opened their Iiroadsides, the caimonading was terrific. Never 
before, in so few moments, had such a weight of metal i)ecn 
exchanged. The Hartford, in trying to avoid a fire-raft puslied 
by tlie Confederate tug Masher, had grounded; and tiie little 
steamer, wliieh was under conmmnd of a river eaptaiti named 
Horace Sherman, succeeded in lodging the huge toreii alorig- 
si<le. Farragut, from the (juarter-deek, immediately took con- 
trol of the situation. Streams of water were turned on the 
flames that were leajjing up the shi])'s sides and rigging; she 
appeared to be all uhla/e, but at last Master's Mate Allen, who 
was ill charge of the sliip's fire brigade, succeeded in getting 
the flames under eontnil, and by t)ie time the fiag.ship had 
worked off the i)ank and headed up the stream tliey were ex- 
tinguished. 'I'he daimtless little Moshcr received a broadside 
at close range and had .sunk with all on board. 

It was an awc-ins])iring sight. Krnm the mortar butteries 
stationed down the stream the great shells rose in criss-cross 
fiery trails above the battle-smoke. The continuous cannonad- 
ing from the forts and vessels had restdved itself into a deep 




THE "WIXONA"— LAST IN THE LINE 



This little vessel, moimting hnt two guns, brouRht up tlie rear of the third division iti the 
passage of the New Orleans forts. Following the red stem-light of the "Itaaca." she l>e- 
cnnie entangled in the logs and driftwood of the Confederate obstructions on the smokc- 
c-louded river. In ha<-king out she fouled the "Itaaca"; both \essel8 lost nearly half an hour 
in getting under way again. By this time mast of the srjuadron had pas.sed the forts and 
daylight was eoming fast. Undaunted, Lieutenant Edward Tatnall Nichols of the "Winona" 
pressed on, a fair mark for the gunners of Fort .lackson. The first shot from tlie fort killed one 
man and wounded another; the third and fourth shots killed or wounded the entire gun-crew 
of her 30-pounder except one loan. Still Lieutenant Nichols pressed on to Fort St. Philip. 
There his vessel and tlie "Itasca" became the center of such a terrific storm of shot that 
Commander David D. Porter, of the mortar-boat flotilla, signalled the two little vessels to 
retire. The "Itasca" had to be run ashore below the mortar-l>oats. The "Winona" had 
been "hulled several times, and tlie decks were wet fore and aft from the spray of the falling 
shot." She sun-ivod to run the batteries at Vicksburg with Farragut. She exchanged a 
few sliells with Fort Morgan In Mobile Bay while on blockade duty there, August 3U. 1863. 




THE ' HARTfORD" AFTER "PASSING THE FORTS" A SECOND TIME 



The photographic chrontcling tif the "niottt daring deed " would renuun incomplete without this prFsentmenl of the gailuat "Haitfard^ 
w she paused ■! Baton Buui^ iia a, scitind and peHtefid ^iHit in 188!. The rule against the ineluaion of any l)ut wur-time M 
thisPniiTiHiHAPR't^HiaTOKT has therefore been suspended b favorof this striking photograph— previously unpublished like the ot 
The people of New Orleans who remembered Ihe "llartford" in 186« would hurdly have rccogmzed her when, twenty years al 
ward, she onee more alcamed up the river and dropped her iinehor off the levee. Her appearance, it is seen, was greatlj- change 
ba tngines had been altered and she was a mueli tiiater vessel than before. ^\'hen she lioil [mased tbrouyh the irun hiiil from the toi1;i^'| 
iml 





TIIK AI-TKRED AI'FEARANCE OF THE FAMOIS SHiP ON HKK VOYAGE OF PEACE 



she was not !io trim as shf U in Ihin picture. Her ti)|i-B»lliuit mojjt.i liiul Ikvd wnt duwn and nil but her lower yank were on iledc; J 
nililos won- bIuhk along her si'lra wiil she wiia stripped fitf llic fray. Lytic, the Confedtrale photograplier, who htul photdKraphed 4 
1 hi: grand old flagship and her eonaorts In WBr-IilUP. also took iJiis photograph of her whpn »hp came aa a peaceful Wsitor. The " Hart- | 
ford" hnd been For ti loa|; lime on the European station, anil there was hardly a port at wlueh she enteml where her n 
[jime hnd nol preceded her. Her decks were conntjuitly thronged with iTsitors, and aniong her crew were many of the men who had < 
fought with Famigut. These prideful velenina could still point out some o[ her honorable scars us tliey told their adve 



Jorragut at Nrm (^rlrana     ^ 

jurririf{ fioU- Jiki? tlx; |M^litl-Kt/ffi of Komc ^rcat or^an; the air 
vihrati-d uilli Dii; Hifiirxl. I'lKier the tlropiiiiif^ archer of tl>e 
mMi^IIn tlte vcNWrlft of the ftec/nd (tivi'Mion iK'caine intermingled. 
'rh<; (Ire-raflu, ijiiKhed by the heroic httic nnannorwl tn^s, were 
ntnnuK them. When the flaineft Iea)K.'<l up the Ilarlford'n siiles 
(tiid Nonw; irien of tlie hroJul«i*le hatteries drew hack, Farragut, 
from the ijiiurlcr-fleek, called out in rinj^in^ tonen: 

" Don't Ijinch from that fire, hoys! Tliere's a hotter fire 
thun thai for thorn* wlio don't do their duty." 

An inHtiint tiitt-r, iix the niuin-MhroiidH iKniteil atui the 
Ki'oreherl jmiiit from the hulwnrkt* lieke<l ahoiit the |>ort!i, he 

I liJN linndft above \m head, exelainiin^, " My (rodl Is it 
lo end \\\'\H way f " 

Amonji the other Ntrialler vtr-SHeLs the battle liceame dis- 
jK'iwd itilo winkle actiontt like that between the Varuna and the 
(Jimruor Atooir. Um- Iro'iiioiM ttiid the McRnc, when the latter 
w.iN driven ..if atid li.r enniniander killed, but before dayliKl't 
every T'edi-ral wliip but the ItnMcn, Kvnnvhcc. and Wimmu, 
which were forced lo turn buck, was alfovc the forts, whose 
ilNcriilneHM in protecting the city now was y;""**- '" I'lirra^ut's 
(lift till- ciiNiinlticN amounted to one hundred and eighty-four; 
the Corifcdenib- louses were never ascertaincil. 

Tlierc were only two biilteries now between the l-'ederals 
anil New (Jrleans. On tlic 'i.'ith of April, at one o'clock in the 
iirternoon, Ihe inliabi hints of that city saw the fleet drop anelior 
oil' Ibe livce. TIk- two small batteries hail only fired a sli(»tted 
On Ihe 1st (if May, (miktiiI Bntlcr arrived with trans- 
pnils, and the occiipiition wiis iniide emnplete. The forts had 
surreiideied lo I'orlcr on the 2Klh of April. Baton Rouge and 
Niilebe/. ivcre ^ivcn up by tile civil ailtborities within a week or 
so, 'I'hc opening of the Mississipjti from the south had tiegun. 





FIGHTING 

ON 

THE MISSISSIPPI 




GUNBOAT "NUMBElt 5S"- AS OFFIfKIi HI'VlNfi THt SIHJHK Ol-POBITE BATON BOI'CIE 




A POWERFUL REENFORCEMEXT TO THE RIVER FLEET 



This huge vessel was one of the first attempbi to develop the Eads type of gunboat. She. witli the "Tus- 
cumbia," the "IiuUani)la," tlie "Lafayette," and the " Chillieothe," was added to the ]VIi.ssis.«ippi squadron 
after Admiral Porter took command, and all received their bapti.sm in tlie operations of the ^'icksbu^g cam- 
paign, the "Indianola" being captured and destroyed by the Confederates. They were flat-bottomed ves- 
sels with side-wheels three-tiuarters of the way aft, eacli wheel acting independently of the other so as to give 
farility in turning in narrow channels, which rendered the broadside guns more effective. They were designed 
as light-drafts, roiuiring from five to seven feet of water. The "Choctaw" and her si.ster- vessel, the 
"Lafayette," required nine feet. The "Choctaw" mounted three i)-inch smooth-bores and a rifled 



THE MONSTER IRONCLAD "CHOCTAW" 



100-pounder in her forwjinl casemate. She hai! a second ciisem.ite forwani of the wheel where she , 
mnimted two 54-jK)iinder howitzers, and a third easematt abaft tlie wlieel containing two 30-poiiniIer 1 
Parrott rifled guns. Under Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Ramsay, she was active in the flotilla eo- I 
operating witli General W. T. Sherman against Haynes' Bluff and Dnimgould's Bluff, Mississippi, to di»- 1 
tract attention from Grant's famous movement to the south of Vicksbnrg. She a<?corapanied tlie expedition j 
that captured Yazoo City on May il, 1863, and <iestroyed #2, 000,000 worth of Confederate vessels, yards. , 
mills, and other property. On June 7. 186.^, she, witii the little " Ijexington," drove off the Confederate at- 
tack on MiUi ken's Bend, Loiii.siana. In 1864. she accompiinied .\dmiral Porter on the Red River expedition. 




Tliislilllc"linf]ttcl" Number I, the "Rattler," was the Bagsbip of Lieutensnt-CommBndcr Watson Smith. Admind 
Purti-r sent him to cnler the Yanio River through Moon Lake, Cold Water, and Uic Tallahstrhie River to allaik 
Viekaburg from that aide. Thia was the moat daring and hazardoiu undertaking attempted by the river nu\'.v. 
Thn array enpneers had out l)ip Icve* higher up the Missisaippi, but after the water was let in it took some dajs 
for it to attain a sufficient level in the vast area fl(iode<l. Iinte in February, Smith and his squadron started out 
with transports carrying 0,000 Iro<ipa. Struggling against overhanging trees and masses of driflnood, pausing 
to remove great trees which the C(infederatc:s had felled in their way. tlie gunboats managed to piek a channel, 
and uppriMiched Fort Pemberton on March II. 1863. Many of the gunboaU had aiiffered aewreiy from this 
smphibious warfare. The "Romeo" had her stacks .■arricd away, the "Petrel" had lost her wheel, and the " Chilli- 
cothe" had started a plank by running upon a, submerged stump. 1'he soldiers were grumbling at the constant 
labor of "digging [he gunboats out of the woods." The channel was so obstructed and narrow that only one 
gunlmat at n time ciiulcl effectuallj' engage Fort Pembetton. After a few days of ineffectual bomlmrdmcnt Uie 
eipedition was abandoned and the gimboats returned lu the Missiasippi over the same long, difficult course. 





A VIGILANT I'ATROLLER— TliE "SILVTiR LAKE" 



In the picture the "Silver Lake" is lying off Vicksburg after its fall. While Admiral Porter wjis busy 
attacking Vickslmrg witli tlie MissLssippi .scjnadron. Lieiitenant-Coniiiiander Le Roy Eitch, with a. few small 
gunboats, was actively patrolling the Tennessee and Cumberlaml Rivers. It was soon seen that the hold 
upon Tennessee and Kentucky gained by the Federals by the fall of Forts Henry and Donelson would be 
lost without adequate assistance from the navy, and Admiral Porter was authorized to purchase small 
light-draft river steamers and jidd them to Fitch's flotilla as rapidly as they could be converted into gun- 
boats. One of the first to Ije completed was the "Silver Lake." The little stem-wheel steamer first dis- 
tinguished herself on February 3, 1863, at Dover, Tennessee, where she (with Fitch's fiotilla) assisted in 
routing 4,500 Confederates, who were attacking the Federals at that place. The little vessel continue*! to 
render yeoman's ser\'ice with the other gunboats, ably assisted by General A. W. Ellet's marine brigade. 





THE NAVY'S FRESH-WATKU SAILORS 



In this RToup thccrewof tIie"Car«ndolct" is crowdiiiK <o get within range of the c 
Oiu' of the earliest of the river inmeluds. the "Caroadelet" was frequently the flagship 
i)f Admiral Porter; and her orew, at first recruited from niiiunK men who had had little 
oxperienee afloat, soon learned the art of warfare on inland waters. Great diflieiilly was 
(■x|HTienecd at first in manning the river gunboats. Men of the old navy could not l>e 
spared, and a large proiwrtion of landsmen had to be enlisted to make up Ihe required 
cuini)lenienl. Crude as the early ercwa apjicarcd to the officers of the navy who com- 
riiiinded them, they soon proved their worth; having gotten their sca-Iegs and sailorlike 
■spirit ill the fighting along the rivern, many of them saw service afterward in the hlotkad- 
ing Miiiadrons along the coast. 




ON THE MISSISSIPPI AND ADJACENT 
WATERS 



THE importance of the operations of the Federal navy on 
inland waters can hardly be exaggerated in reviewing the 
military as well as the naval history of the Civil War. The 
absolute control of the great Mississippi and its network of 
navigable tributaries was as necessary to the final outcome as 
the defeat of the Army of Noi-thern Virginia^in fact, more so. 
It was second only in importance to tl:e successful maintenance 
of the coast blockade. 

The necessity of supreme control of the Mississippi and 
adjacent waters was early ])erceived by the military leaders of 
both North and South. The latter, at the very outbreak of 
hostilities, had made strenuous efforts to control the highways 
by the erection of forts and l)atteries, and under the superin- 
tendence and advice of able engineers, had sei7,ed the most im- 
portant ])oints from which to dispute the passage of river craft 
in either direction. The authorities at Washington, on the 
other hand, immediately began the consideration of plans to 
close the great artery to the Confederacy. 

From Cairo, Illinois, to the delta of the Mississippi, fol- 
lowing the winding course of the river, the distance is about 
eleven hundred miles, although on a straight line drawn north 
and south It is but four hundred and eighty. The great valley 
was destined to be marked throughout its length by a continu- 
ous succession of military and naval actions, of protracted siege, 
heroic defenses ashore and daring ventures afloat. 

The conflict was hardly a month old when the War De- 
partment, which, perforce, had to call upon the navy in such 
matters, borrowed the services of Commander John Rodgers, 
who, proceeding to Cincinnati, purchased for the Government 




THE WESTERN NAVAL BASE OF THE UNION— MOUND CITY IN 186« 



After Captain Andrew H. Foole took commund of the Mississippi flotilla on September B, 18HI, one of ^ 
his first iK^ta was to establish a depot for the repair of his vessels at Cairo. Since the Government owned 
no land at this point, the navy-yard was literally afloat in wharf-boats, old steamers, tugs, flat-boats, and 
rafts. Later, this depot was removed to Mound City, just above Cairo, where ten acres of land were secured. 
Tills wa.s fretjuently under water from freshets, however, and the machine-shops, cari>enter-sh()|)S, and the . 
like were .still maintained in steamers. Captain A. M. Pcnnock was placed in rhnrge uf this dc|}<)t. and 
continued to render efficient ser\'ice in that capacity, looking after the gunboats till the close of the w 




the nucleus of the subsequent river force in the three Httle 
wooden steamers, Coneatoga, Lexington, and Ti/ler. About 
the time that these small craft had lieen converted into prac- 
ticable gunboats, the department made a contract with James 
B. Eads, of St. Louis, for the construction of seven iron-clad 
steamers, and so, late in 1861 and early in 1862, there came into 
being the famous fighters, Cairo, Carondclct, Cincinnati, Louia- 
ville. Mound City, Pittsburgh, and St. I^ouia. To these were 
simultaneously added the powerful, converted snag-boats, Ben- 
ton and Essex, almost twice the size of any of those built by 
Ka<ls. The Benton proved, despite her slowness, to be the most 
formidable vessel on the river. She was armored with 3-inch 
plating, was about one thousand tons burden, and carried two 
9-inch guns, seven rifled 42-pouiiders, and seven 32-poiniders, 
a total of sixteen guns. Thirty-eight mortar-boats completed 
tlie Western Flotilla, as first organized. 

It was soon evident that friction was bound to exist as 
long as naval officers were subject to the orders of innimierable 
military officials who happened to rank them. Nevertheless, it 
was not until October 1, 1862, that the AVestern Flotilla was 
transferred to the control of the Navy Department, and hence- 
forth was called the Rlississippi Squadron. During the year 
1801 there had been little done by either the army or the navy 
along the Western border. But the early months of 1862 saw 
lK>th giuiboats and troops in active employment, and so they 
continued until jiractically the close of hostilities. 

The separate actions that took place have already been 
covered in detail in previous vohmies of this history. The first 
action of any moment was the capture of Fort Henry, on Feb- 
ruary 6th, where Flag-OHicer Foote's flotilla consisted of the 
Cincinnati (flagship), Carondclct, St. lAtuis, and Essex, to 
which formidable force were added the three small wooden gim- 
boats, Lexington, Tyler, and Conestoga. This was a joint 
army and navy movement, a combination of the two able minds 
of Ulysses S. Grant and Andrew H. Foote. General IJoyd 






WORK AKLIIAT AND ASIIOIIE— THK NAV.\L STATH3N AT CAIRO 
Here the Ffderal gunboats put in for supplies and minor rrpiLirs. The statiun at Cairo, first I'sUbiliihcij hy Captain 
Foute in September, 1881, aimn proved inadequute for the needa of the river squadron^ ainee all rcpturs had to be made 
in the water. The lower picture ahuws the naval atation at Mound City. Hereweiv laid the keels of three of the 
series of the Eada ironclails, and here the uolmJiy "Carondclet" wua repaired after her injuries at Fort Donrlson. The 
large [uree of shipwrights, carpenters, meehunlcs, and engineers was kept constantly at work, often night anil lUy. 
This was the only naval depot of the river fleet in the West. Sold Admiral Porter in I8tJ5: "Tliose who remember 
Ihe niivy-yanl at Mound City, near Cairo, and the large fleet whirh grew from the small squadron first put aflital, will 
nunilcr why we should require so monynavy-yunlsutthe present lime, when we hardly fit out a dozen vess<-lft iti uj'eitr." 




Tilghman, the commander of Fort Henry, tendered his surren- 
der to Foote before the land fortes were able, on account of tlie 
bad roads, to put in an appearance. On February 14th, Fort 
Donelson, on the Cumberland River, invested by Grant's army, 
was vigorously attacked by the same flotilla, with the exception 
of the Leanvgion, Cincinnati, and Essex, the latter having been 
put out of action in the attack on Fort Henry by a shot through 
her boilers. The fleet, however, was increased by the Imuis- 
villc and Pittsburgh. I^ate in the afternoon of this day, the St. 
Louis and Ijoutsville were badly disabled. The casualties 
among Foote's vessels amounted to fifty-four in killed and 
wounded ; among them, unfortunately, was the flag-officer him- 
self, who was struck by splinters in the arm and ankle, wounds 
which, on account of his age, compelled him, three months later, 
to relinquish his command, and ultimately were instrumental 
in causing his death. 

On April 6th and 7th took place the battle of Shiloh, or 
Pittsburg Landing, where the little gunboats Tyler and Ju'j:- 
ington assisted in checking the advance of the Confederates in 
their attempt to gain possession of the I^anding. 

Farragut i)assed Forts St. Pliilij) an<l Jackson, Iwlow 
Xew Orleans, on the 24th of this month, and the city surren- 
dered to him the following day, l>eing occu|)ie(l by the troops 
under Cleneral Butler on May 1st. Previous to this, tlie Con- 
federates bad strongly fortified an island in the Mississippi 
- opposite the dividing line between Tennessee and Ketitucky, 
holding the bank of the river below this point by many bat- 
teries. Well placed, indeed, were these fortifications, at the 
angle of a sharp bend where the channel lay directly under the 
muzzles of the guns, and the current was strong and full of 
eddies. It was necessary to get one of the gunboats past the 
forts in order to silence the lower batteries, so that General 
Po]>e could ferry over his troops, that were to act in conjunction 
with the flotilla, and to cover their landing. Commander Henry 
Walke, of the gunboat Carondelet, volunteered for the daring 
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THE "ALBATROSS" WITH THE "HARTKORn," THE OMA' SHU' THAT 
I'X)1;GHT past Pf)RT HUDSON 

Wliili- I'orter hitd l»een fighting on the upper Mississippi, Farragiit had Ijei'ii Itiisy jilli-itdin); to his 
large eMiiiiimnd in the Gulf, but on the 14th of March, 1863, he appeared Iwlow Port Huds<j 
General Itanks was to make a simultaneous land-attack upon that post and Farragut was to run 
the river batteries and join his vessels to those of Porter iii an effectual blockade of tlie Red River, 
from which tlie Confederacy drew its trans- Mississippi supplies. The Federal vessels, lashed 
two and two together, started on tlieir dangerous attempt at eleven o'clock at night, but the Port 
Hudson garrison discovered them. Lighting bonfires, tlie Confederates opened with their heavy 
guns from the bluff a hundred feet above. Lodied to tlie gallant old flagship "Hartford" was 
tlie "Albatross," Lieu ten ant- Commander John E. Hart. Both vessels in the dense smoke tliat 
settled on the river were neariy carried ashore by the five-mile current. The "Hartford" actually 
did touch ground mider the guns of one of the batteries, but with the assistance of the "Alba- 
tross" backed off and passed safely above the line of fire. Not so fortunate was the "Genesee," 
the fastest boat of the squadron. She was lashed to the " Richmond," the slowest boat, and just 
OS they had reached the last battery a plunging shot penetrated to the englne-nnuu of tlie "Rich- 
mond" and so damaged her safety-valves that her engines became useless. Not even with the 
aid of tlie "Genesee" could the "Richmond" longer stem the current. and the twohati to proceed 
downstream again past the gauntlet of the Confederate batteries for the second time. Disaster 
ovcrt<M)k all the other vessels of the squadron, and the "Mississippi" grounded and blew up. 
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venture, and having prepared his vessel with extra planking 
and chain cables, and taking alongside a barge loaded with 
baled hay, started on the night of April 4th to pass the bat- 
teries. The feat was accomplished during a terrific rainstorm, 
and although it was repeated by IJeutenant Thompson in the 
Pittaburgh a night or two later, Walke was the first to tempt 
what seemed in the minds of the other officers armihilation. The 
passing of the batteries sealed the fate of Island No. 10, and 
it was surrendered on April 7, 1862, leaving the Federal fleet 
free to proceed toward the strongly built Fort Pillow. 

A word must be said of the efforts of the Confederate 
nava! forces to resist the downward progress of the Western 
Flotilla. A number of wooden steamers had been purcliased 
or seized at New Orleans, and six of these, their bows, and in 
some eases their engines, protected with iron plating and carry- 
ing six or seven guns apiece, ascended the river with Com- 
mander George N. HoUins as flag-officer. They were the 
McRae, Lwingston, Maurepag, General Polk, Pontchartrain, 
and Ii'y. The ram Manassas was with them, but receiving an 
injury from a snag, she was sent back to New Orleans. Hol- 
lins remained below New Madrid, in the vicinity of Tiptonville, 
for some time, engaging the shore batteries now occupied by 
the troops of (Jenerals Pope and IJuford. He had resolved to 
stop the Federal gunboats if they should pass Island No. 10, 
but he soon began to doubt his ability to do this, and, besides, 
his powder sup])ly became almost exhausted. So he went down 
the river in response to an urgent summons from Commander 
Whittle at New Orleans, incurring thereby the displeasure of 
the Richmond (Joverriment. Most of the fleet was burned at 
the mouth of the YayxK), after its gims had been left behind at 
Fort Pillow, to prevent its falling into the hands of the Feder- 
als. The scout-boat Grampus and six transports were sunk at 
Island No. 10 before the surrender. The latter were raised, 
and one of them l)ecame famous as the hospital-ship Red Rover. 

Hollins' ships were now replaced by a somewhat strange 
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lot of craft, under the control of the army, and known as the 
Hiver Defense Fleet. They were river steamers, with bows 
enclosed in iron, and were designed for use as rams. Fourteen 
vessels in all were thus prepared, and eight were sent up the 
river in charge of .Captain James K. Montgomery to try con- 
tusions with Flag-Officer Foote's powerful ironclads. The 
op|H>rtunity was liot long in coming. 

P\>ote, suflFering from the woimd received at Fort Donel- 
son, was relieved by Captain Charles H. Davis on May 9th. 
The new conmiander, who was soon to be promoted to flag-offi- 
cer, selected the Benton, commanded by lieutenant S. I j. Phelps, 
as his flagship. On^May lOth, the bombardment of Fort Pil- 
low by the mortar-boats, which had been going on since the 14th 
of April, was unexpectedly interrupted by the advance of the 
Ri^'er Defense Fleet, which came up bravely from its position 
under the ginis of the fort and actually took the Federal vessels 
by surprise, the Cincinnati being called upon at first to bear 
the brunt of the onslaught alone. Both she and the Mound 
City had to be beached on account of the injuries tliey received. 
There is no doubt that Captain Montgomery, the Confederate 
commander, showed great bravery in making the attack, but 
he also proved his discretion by withdrawing ui)on the advance 
of the belated Uenton and St. Louis, for with but slight loss 
and damage he retreated down the river, and had his vessels in 
good sha[M; four weeks later at Memphis. 

A new departure in river fighting began when Colonel 
Charles Ellet, Jr., came down with his nine rams, which con- 
sisted of old stern-wheelers and side-wheelers strengthened by 
bulkheads, their boilers protected by oak and iron and their 
bows reenforced with heavy metal sheathing. Colonel Ellet, 
who bad liwig advocated this style of offensive vessel, had been 
given indciwndent charge, his orders being simply to cooperate 
with Flag-Officer Davis and the flotilla. In fact, throughout 
the whole war, the Ellet rams were under the direction of the 
^^'ar Department. The vessels were luiarnied until after the 





A HESIEGING -TIN'CLAD 

Thifl Utile "tini'lml" NuiiiIht 2. the "Marmuru." under Act ing Volimtrpr Lieu Uiiaiit Robert Getly, played a lively purt in 

uf Aiiniiral Purter's Kquailron ai^aiost Viclubiirg. She and tlie "t^ignal" were the "tinelads" that tvcuimuitored up the turpedu-infented 

Yaxou. Dee. 11. ISOJ. anil it wan while protecting the "Manuom" from the Cunfederatea Blung the bonk that the lueklesn "l-'airo" 

met her Tiite. The "Marmora" waawith tUc fleet in Sherman's Futile atlaek at Chiekasaw Bayou. After the fall ulVicksburg.theaquad- 

rnn waa diviilnl inti) detaclmienta to patrol the Mississippi and its tfibularira, and the " Marmotn" was asaigned to the detachment of j 

Lieutenant George M. liache, the brai'e cummander of the lost "Cincimiatl." He. in thn little vetenn "Lexington, 

pnnied by the "Cricket" and "Manuura," went up the White River where the Confederates wcrr maasintc- In the middle at ] 

August, lSli3. the tliree litUe gunboats completely broke Up the eipedilioo that was being set ufoot by the indefatigable General 

Price, whom it would have required an army of 80,000 tu drive baek. The |iont«uu-bridgca in the river were destroyed, I'ompletdy 

stopping the advance, and the " Cricket " eapttired the two vesscla in liis flolilki. 




battle of Memphis. On June 4th, Fort Pillow was evacuated, 
and the Federal gunboats and the Kllet rams steamed quietly 
down the river and anchored not far above the city of Memphis, 
under whose bluffs now lay the River Defense Fleet. 

Long before this, however, Farragut had passed up the 
Mississippi as far as Vieksburg, the advance ships reaching that 
place on May 18th, but seeing that it was useless to attempt to 
reduce the batteries without the aid of troops, he steamed down 
again, and on May 29th was once more at New Orleans. 

The 6th of June was memorable for the meeting at Mem- 
phis, in which no land forces lent aid or were concerned ; where 
the ramming tactics used by both sides completely proved that 
this barking-back to an ancient form of naval warfare in con- 
fined waters was more destructive than well-aimed guns or 
heavy broadsides. Three ships were put out of action within 
fifteen minutes, the Federal Queen of the WeH, under com- 
mand of Colonel Kllet, sinking the General Lovell, and in turn 
being rammed by the General Beauregard so hard that it was 
necessary to put Iwr ashore. An accidental collision by the 
General Beauregard and the General Price, two Confederate 
vessels, put the latter out of commission. The Federal ram 
Monarch's charge upon the Beauregard took place just as the 
latter had received a deadly shot from the Benton through her 
boiler. Only one Confetlerate ram, the General Van Dorn, es- 
caped destruction. Memphis was now at the mercy of the naval 
force, and the river was open to the south as far as Vieksburg. 

A terrible disaster happened on June 17th to the gunboat 
Mound City, which, in company with the St. Louis, Lexington, 
and Conestoga, had been sent up the White River to convoy 
troops and transports and to assist in an attack on the Con- 
fetlerate batteries at St. Charles, Arkansas. A shot from a 
masked gun on the bank penetrated the casemate of the Mound 
City just above a gun-port, killed three men, and exploded the 
steam-drum. Nearly eighty men were scalded to death im- 
mediately, and forty-three others were drowned or shot by 

1M«1 






In the piirture above of pinbo»l" Number S4." the " Nymph," isswn — atypical example of the river steamers that wen? purchasol by 
the Government and ixiDvcrtetl ialo the ao-ealled "tindods." This kind o( vessel vim acquired at the iiUKffeslioii uf Flag-Oflicer DavU, 
vha saw the nci:FHBity of light-draft gunboats to oper»le in shallow waters ngunat the CnnfederaLcs eunslantly hankssing the Sotilla 
from along shore. These " tindaiis'" were mostly atem-whecl steamers dmwing not more than three feet. They were covered from 
bow to stem with iron plate a half to three-quarters of on inch thick. When Admiral Porter succeeded Davis in the command of the 
Mississippi squadron, it hod alreaiiy been reentormii by a number of these extremely useful little vessels. One of Porter's first acts was 
to use tlie "tinclads" to prevent the erection of (Confederate fortifieations up the Yazoo. The "Queen City" ("tindad" Number 
26) was commanded in the Viek^urg campugn by Aeting Volunteer Lieutenant J. Uuudy. one of those to receive special n 
Admiral Porter's official report on the fall <^ the besieged town. In June. 1804. the "Qneen City" was stationed on t]ie White River, 
patrolling the stream between Chkrcndon and Duvall's Bluff, under command of Acting Vohmteer Lieutenant G. W. Brown. On the 
24th, she was surprised bj' a Confederate force under General Shelby, who attacked her with artillery about four in the morning. After 
a sharp struggle of twenty minutes the little '" linelod," with her thin armor riddled with shot, surrendereii. After stripping her of the 
nine guns and her supplies, the Confederates scuttled and burned her. Such were tlic chances that the "tinelads" constantly took. 



TWO WARSHII'S 

OF THE 

"MOSQUITO FLEET" 




('rMifcdcniU' Hliiir|«li(x>U'rn uftt-r leaping? overtmanl. Of the 
tmv linmlml mid HL-vcnty-fivc officcrx and men, only twenty-five 
encttpi-d iininjiireil. CorninandtT Kilty, an the result of his in- 
jiirifH. had to Hii(fer the HrM|»nlatic)ii of hin left hand. 

The aflth of June mtw Farragnt's fleet helow Viekshurg 
RKiun, and then- days later he had deuiotiNt rated the faet that 
he eoiild \HiHH hy the hatterieH, On July 1st, Flag-Offieer 
Diivis' forees hud joined thoNc from the mouth of the Slissis- 
Ni|t[)i, almve the eity. As the comhined fleets lay anehored 
along the hjuiks, three r)r Unir miles south of where the Vazoo 
Jtivcr dehoueht-H into the Mississippi, news was hrouf^ht of the 
nHuidction of an inm-elad ram up the Yazoo, of which the 
Cord'ederales expected mueli. A reer)nnoitering exi>e(lition 
WHS Ni'iit tip to search fr>r her on the 15th of July, composed of 
Ihc ('nroudvlrt, Ti/lir. and the ram Queen of the West. The 
rcNults, to put it hricfly, were astonishing, hecause the Arkan- 
miH, for this was the name of the giant rani, not only met them 
and drove Ihc little scpiadroii down the stream, hut passed 
thn)ugli the whole (leel lying in the Mississippi, entirely un- 
aware (pf her eoiiiing, every vessel heiiig at anehor, and only 
out', the captured (ifiienil Itrnfifi. having steam up. Hav- 
ing Nueet'ssruUy rnti the gantlet, uiueh to the mortiflention of 
hotli l''nrragut and Davis, and to the great glory and honor of 
Iier eommandcr, Lsnac X. Hmwn. formerly of the United States 
navy, the ArhnnmH took refuge under the Viekshurg hatteries. 

In order lo retrieve the error of having heen caught nap- 
ping, KHrnigul determined to follow the Arknmm and destroy 
her if poNsihle. humediately all of his vessels wei-e onleretl to 
get up their anchors, and with the rain Sumter in company, she 
having Ihvm detached hy I-'lag-OlKcfr Davis, the fleet steamed 
down the river. It was so dark when they passeil the eity that 
the Arkiiums eould not Ir' made <uit with any distinetness; hut 
one shot struck her. I n thus running the hatteries for the fourth 
time. Karragut hwt five killed and sixteen woimded. Never 
Hgaih were any of his shi|>s to appear almve Viekslmrg. A 
l«*l 




Tlic vosspI allows Ihp Irpatmpnl itcoirdtH) Ihr thirty army transports whicli. convoyed by Porter's gunboats, wpnl up 
the Rrd River in tht^ futile expedition, the object of whicb was to reach Rbreveport. The stacks and pilol-house uf 
the "Blnck Hawk" have been riddled with ConfediTate bullets, and she shows the cvidcncraot the continuous struggle 
through whieh the fleet passed in the retreat froin Grand Eeore, For nearly a munth the Federal veiseb worked 
their way slowly down the river. The water was tailing rapidly and the vessels, as they nosed their way through 
the shallow and unfamiliar channel, were constantly nuuiing aground. As the military forces had withdrawn to 
Alexandria, the Confederates, who lined both bunks of tlic river, seixed cvcr>' opportunity to attack the discomfited 
vessels, and almost daily attempts were made to damage or capture them. The river was full of snags and the vessels 
had to be lightened: they were "jumped" over sand- luirs and logs, fighting every inch of the diflieult and UlH)rious 
journey. Even Admiral Porter himself described the obstarl™ to be overeome as enough to appall the stoutest heart. 
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second attempt was made ti) destroy the Arhimnas liy tlie Exsi'.r 
and tiie Queen of the West. It was unsuccessful. The former 
went down stream to join Farragut, and the latter returned to 
join Davis' flotilla. 

It was fortunate that Farragut had not lingered above 
Vicksburg, for the river was falling and the chances were tliat 
witli his deep-draft vessels he would have had to remain there, 
Davis withdrew his fleet to the mouth of the Yazoo and after- 
ward to Helena, Arkansas. Forty per cent, of his men were on 
the sick-list. 

The ram Arkansas, whose ha,stily built machinery was 
totally inadequate to tlie handling of her mighty bulk, had l)een 
prepared as well as could be for making a combination with 
General John C. Breckinridge in the attack upon Baton Rouge. 
But her engines continually breaking down, she arrived too 
late, and although Lieutenant Stevens, her new commander, 
was eager to put his vessel into action, she ran aground, on the 
(Jth of August, just as the Essex ho%'e in sight. Commander 
William D. Porter at once opened with his bow guns, and see- 
ing that resistance was useless, IJeutenant Stevens set tlie 
Arkamas on fire, and with the crew escaped on -shore. Shortly 
afterward the great ram blew up. 

When I-'arragiit and Davis had parted company, the 
waterway from Vieksburg to Port Hud.son was practically 
handed over to the Confederates, who employed their time in 
strengthening their old works along the river banks and build- 
ing new batteries at Port Hudson. The liglit-draft gimboats, 
familiarly known as " tin-clads," which had been equipped at 
the suggestion of Davis, began to join the fleet in the early 
autumn. Davis employed his vessels on some minor expedi- 
tions up the Yazoo and other rivers, but 1802 closed with a 
gloomy outlook for the Federals along the Mississippi. 

From February 1st to April 5, 1863, gunboats were busy 
on what are known as the bayou expeditions. Ailmiral David 
D. Porter had succeeded to the command of the 3Ii.ssissippi 




ENTRAPPED ABOVT, THE FALLS— GIXJOMY DAYS OF WAITINC AND NARROW ESCAPES 



Here lies n part "' ''"^ unlucky Heel thnl Ailiniral Porti-r cnme neor losing in the fniitless eKp«lition up the Red River, which 
Kimc of tiic moat valuable giinboftts poiseased by the Federal navy. First in line is the tow-boat "Brown"; next the steamer "Benefit,"* 
whoieeseape themonlh before was hair-hreadth; then llietug"DBlJift," the tenderto Porter's flagslup, while the irondada "Neosho" 
and "Chillicothc" bring up the rear. The enpeditiun on the part of the navy was undertukeu la the assurance thai the Bed Ri\-er 
would according to its tustnm, rise at tliis season of the year. For twenty years it had never failed to rise, but now, in 1B64, it did 
e«ctly the opposite. Only the light-draft gunboutji eould be run above the falls by the en<l of March. Since it was runion-d Uiat 
Ihc Conlcderatcs had some fi.rniidable iroiichidH up th(^ Red River, the gunboat "Eastport" was at last hauled over the rucks of the, 
Taoids by main strength lo lead Ihe espedilion. It proved to be her hi.st: she groundeil on Ibe return from Grand Ecore, 
/isa) 
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Ecore, and *f^|^^H 




THE FEDERAL FLOTILLA ABOVE ALEXANDRIA. HELD BY THE LOW WATER OF MAY, 180* 

liornit fifnrls to get hw oB. during which the Confederates kept up eonslant fiKhtina. she ]ind lii he ili'slroyix! and abnndoDcd, 
Ivuked for a time as if the other vessels of Porter's fleet were to meet tile same fate. General Banks had been ordered to give up the 
expedition and was chafing to get his troops in motion. Meanwhile thp oIBmts and men of the navy were working with eharacteriatie 
courage and detcnnination to «avc their vesseU, now exposed to eonstant attacks from the Confederates, who grew more and mora 
tlireatening. The little steamer '" Benefit." seen in the picture, had a narrow eacspc at Gnq>pe's Bluff, where she was atljwked on the 
evening of April 10th, and in less than twenty minutes lost tiirty-Gve of Iter eighty men. Gloomy indi-nl were the days of wailing 
ulwve the falls, for lioth officers unil men. One dilReiilty and dianster followed another. !t seemed idiiiu«t certain lliul the fated 
expejiilion would cost Ibe navy its heuviesl uiid most humiliiitinn loss tiurinj.' the war. 1" 
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HELP AT HAND-THIC UlMtOAT ■■SIGNAL" TOWING MATERIALS FOR THR DAM 



On the Isl ol May. 18(14, tliuiunnds of mi^n wtri^ ai-t to work upon the famous dam by wliii'li Bailey raised tlic water sufficiently fl 
enable the entrapped vessels to get bi'Iow the (alli. The '■Signal" is busily at wurk towinj; materials to fill tlic cribs. !4Uincs wen: 
gathered, deserted briek buildings were pulled down, and a lar|{e sugai^bouse u mile below the falls was wrecked and its woodworli, 
togetlier with its machinery and kettles, were loweil up to beeome a. pari of the dam. More dangerous work waited the "Signal, ■' 
hawcver. (or on May 4lh slie and the '■Covington," the best two gunboats below the falls, were despatched to eontoy the transport 
"Warner," on wliich was Lieutenant Simpson of Hanks' staff, bearing despatches to Grant, Shertnan, an<l Rosecrons, Neur Uavid'a 
Ferry tiie two gallant little gunboats fought for five hours, on May Stli, agiLinst tremendous odiU. The ConfedemUs hod posti-d twenty 
[neces of artillery on the river bank, and against their Bre the gunboats stood up bravely. The oilds were too hcsvily against them, 
however, and the ■'Covington" was at last abandoned and destroyed, while the '■Signal" fell a captive to the CiinTedcratcg. wtio 
■unk her in the channel as an obstruction. Admiral Porter said; ■'Many of the aeliona heralded to the world during the late war 
were mueh less worthy of nolici- llinn this conlesl l>etwecn two little gunlxHila only mu^ket-iircmf and Uriily pieecs of artillerj-." 





Here the army is stl^^llg the navy by a brilliant piet-e of engineering that prevented the loss of a 
fleet worth $4,000,000. The lied River exjiedition was one of the most hiiniilialing ever nnder- 
taken by the Federals. Porter's fleet, which had so boldly advaneed above the falls at Alexandria, 
was ordered bat'k, only to find that the river was so low as to imprison twelve vessels. Lieut.- 
Colonel Joseph Biuley, m-ting enpneer of the Nineteenth Corps, obtained permission to build, a dam in •' 
order to make possible the passage of t!ie fleet. Begun on April 30, 1864, the work wasfinished on theSth 
of May. almost entirely by the soldiers, working incessantly day and night, often up to their necks in water 
and under the broiling sun, Bailey succeeded in turning the whole current into one channel and the 
squadron pn-ssed Iwlow to safety. Not often have inland lumbermen been the nieans of saving a navy. 
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TlIE "TINCI^D" PILOTED BY AN ADMIRAL 
THE "CRlfKET''— PORTER'S FLAGSHIP ON THE RETURN 

A(tpr rapturing xingle-lmuiled two Confederals atpumers on the White River, this little fourth-rate 
vt'SMct Iduk an active part ia tliG bombardment of Vieksburg under cvniniand of Acting Mnater A. R, 
Ijiniflhuroe. On the Itcd River eupcdition eaiiii> her great opportunity for distinction. She was 
rluison by Admiral Porter as his flagship tor the return, us the falling water made it nerMsary to oend 
till' hoavicr vessels ahead with all speed. Porter with the "Criekel." "Fort Ilindmun." and "Juliet" 
n'muined behind to assist Lieutenant-Commander Phelps in his efforts to save the unlucky " Easlport." 
After getlinij tile injured vessel about fifty miles duwa the river fmm Grand Kcorc, tlie tini-lads were 
eiimpelled to abandon her, wnce the rii'er banks «,-ere now swarming with hostile fum-s bent on the 
tnplnre of Uic entire squadron, .\bout twenty miles below the wreek of the"Eastport, "a C'onfiilernte 
buttery liad bern planleil and opened on the "tini-lads." The other vessels relreated up-Htreani, but 
I'orler on the 'M'rickef forecd his way Uiroui{h. It was all over in five minutes, hut in that time 
the frail vessel was gtruek 38 times, and 19 shells piertml her. The pilot was wounilpd and Admiral 
Porter with great eoolness and skill seined the whc«l and saveii the vessel. So furious was thi' fight 
whik- it Ustcd that out of the "Crieket'a" crew of SO. twelve were killed and nineteen woundeil. 





FKDBRAL GL^BOATS ON THK VPPER TENNt\"WKK 



PfJeral success at Chattanooga made it important to patrol the upper Tcancssee River, iinil a number of amall gunb»itt« were built 
fur that purpoDF. They were actively engaged above Mtusel Shoals in keeping open mimuunicu lions and convoying loaded transporta. 
The "Gpneral Grant," under Acting Ensign J. Watson, with the other sturdy little vessels of the land-locked Botilla. aided in restoring 
order in the thinly settled districts- along the river. She and the "Geneml Bumside" engaged a liattery which the Confederates had 
erected above Decatur, Alft., Dec. li. 18IH. On the 82d the "General Thomas" had a brush with some Confederate troops near tha i 
same place and they returned her fire with fury. Early in January of 1885 the "Grant," ginglr-handcd. silenced Confederate batterirj 
at Guntersvillu and Beard's Bluff. .Ma. Returning a few days later, she destroyed the entire town of Guntersville as punishment for 
hostile demonstrations against the gunboats. Tims these little vessels were kept busily at work till the close of the war. The " General 
Shernitui" was commanded by .Acting Master J. W. Morehead: lier executive officer was G. L. Mct'lung, by whose eourti'sy the»e 
fine pictures appenr here. The vessels shown abov^ as they lay in the Tenneimee near IlridgepoK in March, 1805, are, from left 1 
to right, the "General Sherman," No. 60; the "General Thomas, ' No. 01; the "General Grant." No. 08; and the "General Hum- ' 
aide." No. 6S: all named nflcr llip military lenders whose strategy hail riaiilted in the recovcrj' of Tennessee to the Union. 




GOVERNMENT iiTEAMBOAT LbEU ON THE LPraR TENNESSEE L\ leOt-W 



S(iua(lron, as the Western Flotilla was now called, and had con- 
trol of the river between Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Farrngut 
once more entered the river and ran two vessels of his squadron 
past the works at Port Hudson on the 14th of March, 1868. 
In tloing so, however, the old side-wheeler Mississippi grounded 
under the guns of the fort, where she was set on fire and aban- 
doned. For weeks now the fleet was emjiloyed in assisting 
CJrant's army that was slowly closing in upon Vicksburg, which 
stronghold was to fall on the 4th of July. 

The expedition to Shreveport up the Red River, where the 
fleet under l*orter cooperated with the troops luider Ranks, 
was a dire failure and came near resulting in a great loss to the 
squadron. The water in March, 1864, was exceedingly low, 
and many of the deep-draft vessels could not get above the 
rupids at Alexandria. However, with some thirty transports, 
fourteen of the gunboats were dragged up the stream, only to 
find themselves, when they wished to return at the end of Aj)ril, 
helpless above the falls by the receding water. Their rescue, 
through the aid of the genius, resource, and indefatigable efforts 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Railey, of the Fourth Wisconsin 
Volunteers, makes a thrilHng story. He succeeded in damming 
the river, thus banking up the water, and by the 13th of May, 
amid the mighty cheers t)f the spectators and the lumbermeti 
from Maine and Wisconsin who had built the helpful barrier, 
the twelve vessels which had been caught had passed down to 
safety. After Port Hudson fell, excejit for the Red River ex- 
jiedition, minor skirmishers, and the shelling of guerillas and 
batteries along the wooded shores, the operations of the navy 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries were practically over. 

When the Federals oecujjied Chattanooga after the battle 
of Chickamauga, late in 1863, they needed gimboats on the 
upjjer Tennessee River, but none of Admiral Porter's fleet 
could cross the Mussel Shoals. So several light-<lraft vessels 
were built near Rriilgeport. They were useful to the army, but 
saw little active service. 

[23t] 




THE ACTIONS WITH THE FORTS 

By Captain O. E. Hunt, U. S. A., and James Baknhs 

THK reduction and final capture of the Confederate strong- 
holds that piarded the imijortant ports of entry of the 
Confederacy on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf were in every 
case a cooperation between the navy and the army, and to both 
l)elong the honor of the successful outcome, which, singly and 
alone, neither branch of the service could have accomplished. 

The old brick and mortar fortress of Pulaski guanled the 
entrance to the Savannah River. Late in 1861, almost entirely 
through the use of the navy, the Federals had control of the 
Atlantic coast, and in the vicinity of Savannah their ships were 
patrolling the waters of Ossabaw and Wassaw sounds, and 
their gunboats had penetrated up the Edisto River in the direc- 
tion of the city. But Pulaski's frowning gims afforded shelter 
for any blockade-runners that might succeed in eluding the 
blockading fleet. It was necessary to reduce this strong fort- 
ress before a stop could be put to the attempts of the venture- 
some runners. General Q. A. Gillmore directed the placing of 
batteries of rifled guns and mortars upon Big Tybee Island, 
and by the end of February, 1862, other batteries were erected 
in the rear of the fort, completely enfilading it. 

On the 10th of Aprif, 1862, thirty-six heavy rifled cannon 
and mortars began the bombardment, and after two days of un- 
interrupted firing, although the fort was gallantly defended, it 
was so badly battered that it was forced to surrender. But 
Fort McAllister, at the mouth of the Ogeechee, did not fall 
until W. T. Sherman had arrived at the end of his march from 
Atlanta and General Hazen's troops carried the battery by 
assault. 





THE DKMDLISIIKD llAHRIER-TORT PI'L.\SK1 

These Ihrec pictures speak dciquenlly ot the ruin wrought by the combined effurta of the nrmy anil n«vy to gain possession o( Fort , 
Pulaski. At the left an S-inch smonth-hore points upward as the Contcdtrateii swung it for use aa a mortar againat tlic Federal )>at- 
tcrira. Beside it lies one o[ the murturs. dismounted and rendered useless by the lire from the Federal batteries, while in thi' Inner 
picture the huge breaches made in the walls of the fort are vividly apparent. It was no eauy task tu accomplish all this. Without 
the axslslance o( the navy it would have been impossible. The "web-footcfl" gunboats, as Uncolu culled them, rortned an essential 
part of the [and cxpeflition; floundering through mud. they protected the truops from Tattnall's flotilla while guns were druggeil witli 
dilGcully over the marshy surface of Jones Island and placed in position. The doomed garrison refused to surrender on April 10, IHOfl, 
and for two dikys withstood a terrible bombardment from the thirty-six heavj'-rifled eannon and mortars. Only when the ballcted 
fort became utterly untenable was it surrendered on April lith to the besiegers that surrounded it, ready to open fire agi 




Quite as remarkable were the continual and ineffectual at- 
tempts on the part of the Federal forces to reduce the city of 
Charleston. To its wlmr\'t'S hlockade-runners continually made 
their way up to the very last days of the war. Off its harbor 
was maintained the strongest fleet, in the point of efficiency, 
weight of metal, and actual fighting qualities, that existed in 
that day. Montli after month. Charleston was assailed l)oth by 
water and land, lender the direction of General Gilimore and 
General Terry, breaching batteries were erected in the marslies, 
and although most of the outlying earthworks and batteries 
were taken, many determined assaults were repulsed. Fort 
Wagner, on Morris Island, continued its brave and determined 
resistance imtil September 7. 18(t3, when it was evacuated just 
as a strong force of three thousand troops was ready to make 
the third assault. Although reduced to nothing but a pile of 
brick ilust and debris, Sumter did not surrender, though day 
and night the fire of heavy guns from both the war-ships and 
the heavy artillery of the army was kept up. 

Charleston's defense was something for her citizens to look 
back upon with pride. It was neither the Federal army nor 
navy that caused her downfall, but, as a contemporaneous writer 
has put it, " General Sherman took the city by turning his 
back on it." 

The harbor of Wilmington, North Carolina, had two en- 
trances available for vessels of not more than twelve feet draft, 
and therefore two blockading squadrons were maintained. Fort 
Caswell gTjarde<l the southern entrance to the Ca]>e Fear River, 
and Fort Fisher the northern. The Navy Department of the 
Federal Government had been anxious from the 0[>ening of the 
war to reduce these defenses, hut this could only be done by a 
cond)ined army and navy attack, and up to tlie time of the 
assumption of command of the IFnion armies by Grant, it was 
not deemed expedient to spare the troops. 

Admiral Farragut. on September 5, 1864, was appointed 
to the command of a naval force to cooperate with the land 





HEROIC SACRIFrrF-S AT CHARI-ESTONJ— THE FLOATINT. RATrRRV AND THE "CHICORA" 
II would liavp been almost sncriti-gc to rptouch in any way thi? ilim and faded photugruplu from which these pictures were 
nude. Taken by a Confederate photographer at <!'harleaton in the early part of the war. long lost to view, they preserve 
sights that inspired the men and women of the South withnn intensity of purpose rarely exunipled in history. In the upper 
picture is Utc tamous floating battery built by subscription by the women of Charleston. Its guns were first 6red in the 
nttack on Fort Sumter that began tlie war. From that time forth every nerve was being strained by the Confederacy to 
put BD ironcliul fluLillu in eoDuuiiaion. South Curulina was eonspieuous in its efforts to this end. Flag-Officer Duncan 
N, Ingraham superintended the navy-yard at Charlralon and under his directicm the "Palmetto Stale "anil tile" Chicora" 
weje built. The Itecl of the latter was laid behbd the Charltrston post-office in March, 1862, and she wb.s launehed the fol- 
lowing August. Five hunilreii tonsof iron were required for her armorand the country was scoured by willingsearchem for 
every scrap of metal that could be melted up. f)n Januarys], 1803. the '■Chieoni"and the "Palmetto Stale" suddenly » 
down from Charleaton and disabled both the " Men-edita " and the "Keystone State, " rccci ving the formers ; 
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forces for this purpose. General Grant having signified his be- 
lief that the army could be ready by the 1st of October of that 
year. Admiral Farragut's health not permitting his assump- 
tion of this dut}', it was assigned to Admiral Porter. 

For the first att»npt at the destrufrtion of Fort Fisher 
there was used the most gigantic torpedo ever employed in war- 
fare. This consisted of an old gunboat, the Louisiana, changed 
to resemble a blockade-runner and filled with powder. Much 
doubt as to the value of the experiment was entertained by ex- 
perienced officers, but it was believed to be worth a trial. On 
the evening of December 23, 1864, she was towed in almost to the 
beach, the rest of the fleet keeping well off the coast. Arriving 
near the beach, she was cast off, and. under her own steam, ran 
up on the sand three hundred yards from the fort about 11:30 
P.M. The slow fuse was lit, the crew deserted her, and at 1 : 40 
A.M. she blew up. The explosion had not the slightest effect 
on the works. It was a complete failure. 

About 12:40 p.m. that day (the 24tb) the largest fleet 
e\'er assembled under the flag of the United States up to that 
time, began the naval bombardment. Admiral Porter had un- 
der his command fiftj- -seven vessels, with a total of six hundred 
and twenty-seven guns. 

The garrison had only a limited amount of ammunition, 
and its commander. Colonel X^amb, gave orders that each gun 
shoul<l I>e fired only once everj' half-hour, except by special in- 
structions, and unless the Federals should attempt to run past 
the works, in which case each gun-conunander was to use bis 
piece to its full capacity. This slow fire caused the admiral to 
believe that the works had been silenced, and he signaled to 
keep up only a moderate fire to hold down the activities of the 
garrisfin and as a notification to General Butler that he could 
bring in the transports with the troops. 

The landing and attack took place on Christmas Day. 
The fire from the ships was slow and methodical, as at target 
practice. Great holes were dug in the parapets by the gigantic 




;s.SKI,S IN TIIE ROADSTEAD 



In Ihis picture of Deceinbpr. ISB-i, the t'ecleral veasfls lie p<"ace{ul before the fort so imprejmable to thpir altiicks rarlytht' prt-cciling 
year. The sliore appraring below was linn] with Georgia sliorpaliooters by Captain Georije W. Anderson, Jr., commanilcr of the fort 
whenlhe monitor ■'Monlauk" and four gunboats advanced to thcattaek of Feb. 1. 1803. The"Montauk." under Commander John 
Ixjrlmer Wordcn, hero of the original " Monitor," was the lirit Federal ironclad to arrive in Ossabaw Sound. Early on January i 
2Tth. it furiously attacked the (ort. On tliis occasion the Federal vesseb did not attempt to cross the line of piles and loqiedocs. The ' 
Confederates were confident tlmt in the sefond attack attempts would be made to land boat-parties to ansaull the works, and the 
aharpaliootcrs were posted to prevent this. Cunimander Worden and lus consorts, however, contented tliem.srlvcs with i^nKaR'HR the 
(ort with their lieavy guns unci mortars. Although the Federals kept up a terrible fire, it failed to do more damage to the tort th«t 
could be repaired at night. The ('onfederate guns responded vigorously in kind, and the "Montauk" was struck forly-six timet. 
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KARRAtJlT AT THE I'INNACLE OP HIS FAME 

Ix'Uiiin); on the (TunnuD, Commuulcr Duvid Glasgow Parragut anij CaptMin Prroivnl Dntyton. tliicf of iiLaff. stiinii on the Ui.i:k of the I 
" llortrordi" after the viirlory in Mobile Bay. of Aut^it. IStH. When Gustuvus V. Fox. Assintant Spcret&ry of the Nnvy. [irupcned i 
Ihv cupLurc iif Xew Orleans from the southward he was regarded ta utterly (onlhanly. AM that was needed, however, to make Fol'l 
pUn HUectsafiil waa the man withiipirit enough to undertake it and judgment suffideut loearrj' it out. Hereon thederk of the fine new 1 
siou|i-ur-war that had been assigned to him as fUgship. staniis the man who had just accom pi iaheil a greater (eat tliat made him a W' 
figure HS famous as Nelson. The Conrederaey had found its grtiil general among its own pn)ple. but the greiil admiral of the i 
although of Southern birth, luul refuseil to Gght against the flag for whlrli. as a boy ii 
of the fighting spirit of the old navy, he was aWe to aehieve the first greal 
I'ereiviil I>ni.t't«n wm niso a Southerner, a South (.'arolinian, whose hn 
[k-IO] 




UliKHK TUK tO.NFKUKHATliS tULUHT fAKKAOtT ^iHOT FUH SHUT 



Froni these wall* Ihc piinDcrs of Briundipr-GcnpnJ Rirhrtrd L. PiiRe, C, S. A., sightwl Ihfir piwfs and gave the Frd^ral lesafls Bhot 
for ihot. It WHii n lighl nt elusr mnge, since the obstruclions ui the ehsitnel compelled tbe fleet to pass close under the guns of lite 
fort. During the hour while the reascts nen: witltin range, the furt tirtil 491 shots, about eight a minutr. When the Gght was thickest the 
Confederiite gunneni finil even far more rapidly, enveloping the veswls. and especially the " Hartford " and the " Brooklyn," in n writable 
hail t>f niisailrs. The [ort was an old five-sided brick works mounting its guns In three tiers. It waa built on the aile of the lillle redoubt 
(Kort ItowyerjUiul hud n-|H>ll.-il the British fli-et in IMU. Within the fort were niounlnl lliirl>-lno smooth-bores iind tight rifles. 
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INTERIOR OF MJRT MORGAN. MOBILE BAY. IN 188*  

Thi- i-nlirp (rqnl wull was rrentnrced bv enormous pilps of sand-bofis to etuhle its four fcst eight inches of solid brick to withitkud 
thr broailsidcs of the fleet. Although the oth«r fortifieulions At the entrance to Mobile Bay aiirrewlereil the day after Ihe battle, 
it took Diure than Parragut's broadsides to reduce Port Morgan. A siege-train had to be brought from New Orleans and a land 
attack made by the troops under General Gordon Granger. August, ii, 1864. Not till 3,000 miiisileB had lieen hurled into and 
arouod the fort by the combined guns of the army and navy did the brave garrison of Fort Morgan surrender after a gallant 
defense of twelve hours. In the jMcturo some of the damaging effects of the terrific gunnery of the fleet are evident in the sea wall. 




^J.*-!!*. ijri*;i th*- whol*- fact of the works began to lake on the 
'irr>-iti>lf>r>^y of *}i*: ri':i;fhtioriri;j sanrl-rlunes. The troops, about 
f'iff'-'it hurrfJr*:/! rriCTi un'Ifcr cfjmniand of (^neral Weitzel. ad- 
yniifffl tt,*-\r ikirrriish line* to within about seventv-five yards 
of th'r fort. oaptiiTtiiK a small outwork and over two hundred 
ui'ii. iiy ft (KTVtnat recf»nnaissance, Weitzel ascertained that 
th»- two days' t»-priblfr (K»mbardment by the fleet and the previous 
»i£(»l'/sioii of Ibf [»f»wder-ship had done no practical injury to 
the pnrfljf-f s fliifl i(it*:rif>r. lie therefore rejjorted to Butler and 
lo Adrniriil Port'T that the works could not be taken by assault. 

That fvfiitnn, (K-ncral Itntler notified Admiral Porter that 
h»' w»s coiiviiiccd that it was im|M>ssible to take the fort by as- 
Hfinlt fiH tlic naviil fire had nr>t damaged the works, and that he 
I>po|M»s(d to willHlrnw all his niefi and return to l-'ortress Moii- 
ro<', whirh lie did on tlit "^Tth. This ended the first cornlnned 
(iKftnpt jigiiinst l''ort I-'isljer. 

Adiniriil Porter was much disappointed at Butler's leaving 
hitri, and br-gini to fcnr that the Confederates would abandon 
l''or1 I''islicr mu] entrench themselves further up the river out 
of rcHcli of his guns. So he attempted to deceive his foe. " I 
(lioiigM it hcsl," he says, " under the circumstances, to let the 
ciietny think we had abandoned the expedition entirely, and 
sent the licet to I) retideicvous off Beaufort, one or two at a time, 
to look (IS il' Ihcy were crippled." 

■''.vidrntly the ('onl'ederHtes <ii<l not antici|)ate the early 
rrlurn of llic fleet. The supporting ariiiy was withdrawn to a 
point sixteen miles north of Wihnington. No lookout was 
kepi lip the nmst, aii<l. in coiistHiuence. the first ti<Iings of 
the return were sent from I''ort I-'isher itself, when, on the even- 
ing of the I'-Mli of Jaiuiary. 18(i.5. its few defenders saw fnmi 
tin- rtuiipnrls the Federal fleet returning. 

At that time there were hut eight hundred men in the gar- 
rison. Hiid about one liundred of them wcr' unfit for duty. The 
principal, and almost the oidy. organization represented was 
llie Thirtv-sixth North Carolina regiment. Simrise revealed 





H)RT MOIKiAN— ,\ ItUMHAKOMKNT HRAVKLV ANSVVKREl) 



Th<' biitturi-<l walls of Fort Morgan, in 1864. U-11 uf a tcrrilit- smashtDB by thp Federal navy. But the |{llliunl<'(l^r>^i('nLl•'» ntumed 
tlie iilowH vith amazing <.>ourage and skills the rapidity and accuracy o[ their lircwas rarely equalled in tlic war. In the terrible ronfli(4 
the "Hartford" was atnick twenty times, the "Brooltlyn" thirty, the "Oetorora" seventeen, the "Melaoomet" eleven, the "Lack*- 
wanwi" five, the "Osaipec" four, the " Monoogahela " five, the "Kennebec" two, and the "Galena" iwven. Of Ihe monitors 
"ChieknsBw" was atruek three times, the "ManhsttAn" nine, and the "Winnebago" nineteen. The total loss in the Federal fleet ' 
58 kille.) and 170 wounded, while on the Contedorate gunboats 18 were killed and 40 womided. The night after the battle the " Mela. 
comet" was turned Into a hospilal-jihip and the woundwl of both sides wcrr taken to Pensacola. The pilot of the captured 
"Tennessee" guided the Federal ship through the tor|»rdoes. and as she was leaving Pensaeola on her return trip Midsliipman 
Carter of the "Tennessee." who also was on the " Metaronict." called out from the wharF: "Don't attempt to Gre No. S gun (oFthe 
" Tennessee"), as there is a shell jammed in the Ixire. and the gun will burst and kill someone." .All tell there had been enough bluwLshed. 
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to tht'ir astonished gaze a new and what appeared to them a 
more tremendous aggregation of fighting sliips than before, 
witli tran8]>orts carrying troops. General Alfred H. Terry, 
with a force of about eight thousand men, had been assigned, 
this time, to the duty of cooperating with the fleet for the reduc- 
tion of Fort Fisher. The fleet consisted of forty-nine vessels 
of the heaviest class, witli six hundred and twenty-seven giins. 

On the morning of the 13th, the fleet stood close in and 
engaged the batteries, whose guns replied under the same in- 
structions as during the first bombardment: that is, to husband 
tlieir ammunition by flring very slowly, exccjit when necessary 
to concentrate on a special vessel. During the day and night of 
the 18th, about seven hundred men arrived as reenforecments, 
making in all about fifteen hundred in the garrison. 

The b(nid)ardnient lasted during the lUth and 14th with- 
out abatement. The Federal troops landed on the 13th at a 
point about four miles north of the fort, and nine days' supplies 
were sent ashore with them. The advance on the forts was 
commenced inmiediately. 

When the siui rose on the 15th of December, the streams 
of shell from the vessels were rcdoublal, and before noon but 
one good gim was left on the land face of tlie fort. By that 
time the casualties had increased so that the defense had less 
tlian twelve hmKlre<! men to hokl the parajwts. Soon after 
noon a small reenforcement of about three hundred and fifty 
men. sent by Bragg, succeeded in reaching the works. The de- 
fenders could see the assaulting columns getting ready to deliver 
their attack. A colinnn of sailors and marines was making its 
way ti)ward the sea face, to cooperate with the infantry on the 
land side. 

In the mean time, the assault on the land face by the in- 
fantrj' was |>ushe(.i strongly over the works into the interior, 
taking one section after another against a most obstinate de- 
fense. Colonel Lamb was badly woimded, as was Cleneral 
Whiting, the district comniaiider, who was present but had 

l«8] 





THE BRAVi:ST l»K TlIK HR.WK-THK tOM'KUKHATK IRONCLAD liAM ' TKWKSSKK ' 
Mobile Buy. on the morning of AukubI 3, 1804, wua the arena of more conapicuims heroism than marked any naval battle-ground of 
the entire war. Among all Hiv daring deeds of that day atands out superlalivfily the gallant manner in which Admiral Pnuitdia 
Buelianan. C. S. N., fought his vessel, the "Tcimessep." "You shall not have it to say when you leave this vessel that you h 
near enougli to the enemy, for [ will meet them, and thpn you can fight them alongside of their own ships; and if I fall, lay me on one 
aide and go on with the fight," I'bus Buchanan nililresse<l his men. and then, taking bis station in the pilot-house, he took his vessel 
into action. The Federal fleet carrie"! more power fof destniction than the combined Knglish, French, and Spanish fli-ets at Trafalgar, 
and yet Buchanan iniule good his boaat that he would fight alongside. No siMiner bud Fnrrngut crosseil the ton>e(lors than Buchanan 
matcheil lliatdced, running through the entire line of Federal vessels, braving llieir broadsides, and coming to close 'juiirters with must 
o[ them. Then Ihc "Tenneasi-e" ran under the guns of Fort Morgan for a breathing space. In half nn hour she was steaming up 
the buy to fight tlic entire Kjuadrun single-handed. Such tnldness was scarce believable, for Buchanan had now not alone wooden 
ships to contend with, as when in Uie "Merrimac" he had dismayed the Federals In Hampton Ruuds. Tfiree powerful monitors w 
to oppose him at point-bUnk range. For nearly an hour the gunners in the "Tennessee" fnught, breathing powder-smoke amid an 
atuiiisjihere superheated to ISO degrees. Ruchiuiun wtu serving a gim himself when be was wounded and carrini to the surgnrn's 
tulile bi'luw. Captain Johnston fought on for another twenty minutes, anrl then the "Tennessee." with her rudder and eni^ines usi'less 
and iinalile to fire a gun. iv;is surn^iidered. after a n^luctant eoriscnl liail bivn wrung from Bmlianan. a.* be la.\' oil the opiTiiting table. 




waived Iiis rank and was assisting the Confederate eommaiuler 
In keeping the troops in hand. Owing to the strong construc- 
tion of the JTiterior of tlie fort, and its division hy the heavy 
traverses, tlie Federals were conijielled to take the traverses 
one at a time, driving the Confederates from gun-chaniher 
to gun-clianilwr. Tlie final stand was made hy part of tlie 
garrison at Batterj' Buchanan, near the end of the point. But 
this was also taken. None of the guns of the main fort was 
s])iked, the men fighting the serviceahie ones until the last ex- 
tremitj', but those of Battery Buchanan were spiked by the few 
occupants, who had left the work before the surrender of Ymt 
I-'isher. taking with them all the boats that might have served 
for the escape of a large part of the remaining garrison. 
Shortly after ten o'clock in the evening of January 15, 1865, re- 
sistance ceased in Fort Fisher, and the place was surrendered. 

The defenses of the city of Mobile had been pronounced 
by General Joseph E. Johnston the strongest in the Confed- 
eracy. To guard the city itself there were three heavy lines, 
the outer consisting of fifteen irdoubts, the inner of sixteen 
enclosed forts, and the middle one of nineteen bastioned forts 
and eight redoubts. The harbor forts were designed to sustain 
attacks on both the land and water fronts. On the eastern side 
lay Fort Morgan, at Mobile Point, and on the western side 
l''ort Gaines, on Danphine Island; while Fort Powell guarded 
the bay entrance of Grant Pass, that admitted small boats north 
of Daupbine Island. Just below the city were ten batteries, 
jilaced to command the channel. Torpedoes and rows of piles 
blocked the channels, with here and there an opening through 
which a vessel might crawl. 

Fort Morgan and Fort Gaines had l;>cen United States for- 
tifications, but were taken by the Confederates at the beginning 
of the war. jMorgan had sixty guns, with a water battery in 
front, and Gaines was armed with thirty guns. Besides these 
land defenses, the Confederates had the ram Tennessee, prob- 
ably the most powerful vessel ever constructed for their 




THE •■ MONONG,VHEL.V— A FEARLESS WOODEN SUiP 

To this "heart of oak" belongs the distinction of being the first vessel to ram the huge Confederate intnclod I 
"Tennessee." After Farragut, crying, "Damn the tor|)edoes!" had astounded both the Confederates and his ti 
own fleet by running the "Hartford" right through the line of submarine volcanoes, the "Temiessee" moved { 
down with the intention of ramming the wooden ships in turn. She mLssed the " Hartford " and then the 
" Riehniond." which escaped across the line of torpedoes Hke the flagship. In attempting to ram the "Lacka- 
wanna," tlie Confederate ironclad swung abeam of tlie channel, exposing her side full and fair to the "Mo- 
nongahela," which had been fitted with an artificial iron prow. Commander Strong endeavored to seize 
the opjxirtunity to ram; but, owing to ihc fact that the "Kennebec" was lashed to her side, the "Mononga- j 
hela" could not attain fidl speed, and oidy a glant^ing blow was struck. Later, when the "Tennessee" came 
up single-handed to attack tlie fleet above the forts, Farragut ordered Uie wooden vesseb to try the effect 
of ramming the ironclad. Again the " Monongahela" Wius the first to advance to the attack and succeeded 
in striking the "Temiessee" fair amidships. So violent was tlie shock that many of the men on both 
vessels were knocked down. The blow, which would have sunk any vessel in Uie Federal fleet, did no i 
more barm ti> the "Tennessee" tJian it did to the " Monongabcia." Her iron prow was wrenched off ^ 
and the butt-ends of Ikt 1m)w planks were sliattered, while only a small leak was started in the " Tennessee." 
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Government, and a number of well-anned ^^■oo(lcn vessels. 
They added immensely to the defensive streiififth of the citj'. 

General Gordon Granger landed on Daupliine Island, on 
the 8d of August, 1864, with fifteen Inindred men and moved 
up to Fort Gaines. Entrenchments were tlirown up before the 
works on the 4th, and arrangements made to cooj>erate with 
Farragut's fleet, which was to enter the Iiarlior the next morn- 
ing, in order to close the port of Mohile and destroy tJie great 
ram Tennessee. At six o'clock in tlie morning, Farragut's 
powerful fleet of eighteen vessels entered the main channel. 

The Federal ships were all thoroughbred war vessels; not 
a single one but what was built for the ser^'ice. They swept on 
to the attack with four monitors in the starboard columti, 
close inshore. As they passed the fort and water batteries, 
where the Brooklyn and Richmond came ^ery nearly going 
aground, they completely smothered tlie Confederate fire. 

The Tecumseh, under the command of Captain T. A. M. 
Craven, was sunk by a torpedo as the fleet advanced. Admiral 
Farragut, unable to see through the smoke, went up the main- 
mast almost as high as the maintop. W'liile here, a quartermas- 
ter fastened a rope around him to keej) him from falling. 

But if deeds of bravery are to be mentioned in telling of 
Mobile Bay, much credit must be given to the small Confed- 
erate gunboats, Morgan, Gaines, and Sclma, that kept up a 
raking fire which caused great havoc among the advancing ves- 
sels. To the great ram Tennessee and the magnificent fight 
that she fought, honor is due also. Iler engines were hastily 
constructed, and of insufficient stren^^th. She charged throngli 
the whole line; the Hartford dodged her, although it had been 
the desire of brave old Admiral Buchanan's heart to sink the 
flagship. The Brooklyn had a narrow escajje, and the il/o- 
nongahela, under Commander James H. Strong, attempted to 
ram the Tennessee, and drove, bows on, against her side; the 
blow hardly changed the great rani's direction. The Ossipcc 
attempted to follow the Monongahelas lead, but tlie Tennessee 




I.KADKRS ON SKA AND LAND— KARHAGIT AND GRANGER AFTER THE BATfLK OF MOHILK HAY 



This splcniJiil picture shows lliu f«lm and Goely-molHed funlurM of the gri'St ndniiral jubI aftrr llie ncpinDplisUiiicnl of a feul which ) 
loivt in liravwy o'pr-loppe<l his greol achievement of the piissagi; of the turts b<-low New Orleani. TIhtp Furrugut hml done what w 
pronounred impuasitile. Iiutat Mobile he Ivul fought his way through ilBngrrslentiini'sniorFfunniiJable. Flere. with the niudesty which ' 
ever elmraetFiixed him, he sits within the OHpturrd PoK Gninrs on Daiipliin TsIbqiI. discussing with Getierul Gurdnn Granger pUna 
for the eonihlm'il Httsek bv which Furt Moripiu was tkkcn un August ti. ItU<4. ll who Iu Granger tlut Mobile finally surrendered' 



passed hetweeTi them, and made for the Oneida, which was not 
iiiKler steerafjeway. 

It was at this exciting moment that the monitors drew up, 
and the Whutchaf^o, for^fing ahead, took her position between 
tlie ram luid her seeming')' helpless prey. The Federal vessels 
had hecTi hampered, in a measure, by being lashed side by side 
in couples, in the way that Farragut had run the batteries at 
Port IIudsoTi. but now having passed the forts they began to 
cast off their lashings. KTiabled, in the broader water, to 
maneuver and use their broadsides, they drove the little Con- 
federate fleet before them, the Sclma surrendering to the Meta- 
comct, the Gaines being disabled and soon in flames. The 
Morgan sought the protection of Fort Morgan, and during the 
night steame<I ahead to the inner harbor and anchored under 
the batteries protecting the city of Mobile. The Federal ves- 
sels, being now out of range of the forts, dropped anchor and 
their crews were sent to breakfast. 

It was a meal that was never finished. Admiral Buchanan, 
who had i)assed through the whole Union line, stopped under the 
protecting guns of Fort Morgan and looked back up the bay. 
Turning to Commander Johnston, the brave old admiral, who 
had taught many of the commanders of the ships opposed to 
him their lessons in naval tactics, said, " Follow them up, John- 
ston; we can't let them ofl" that way." 

On came the Tfu ncssir, oTie vessel agauist the entire Federal 
fleet! Signals flew from the flagship; the monitors were given 
orders to come into close action, and the Monongahela, iMcka- 
rcanna, and Ompir. which had false iron prows, were ordered to 
prepare to ram. The Tennessee was as unwieldy as a raft of 
higs ; she made no attempt to thnlge the blows of her more agile 
antagonists. The Monongahela struck her square amidships, 
with the only result that she carried away her own bow, and the 
Ijockaxcanna. striking the Tennessee on the other side, sufl^ered 
likewise. The Confederate ram was uninjured. The Hartford 
came Iwaring down upon her now ; the ships met almost bows 
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FORT FISHER 



WUBRE 
BLOCKADf^RUNNERS 
WERE SIGNALED 



In the li^ pictUTP BiP|i(>ar six of tlie gun jHwitions within Fort Fisher, froiii » hicli tlii' (."onfcilfratfs so long defied the btockaifing fleet 
c«vering the appriuch and depurture of hlockade-rumnTJi U) ivnd from W iloiiiiglon. N. C. Only utlcr two powerful expeditions had 
bi-en sept against it did the Fedends finally gHtn possession of this well-ci>nstrui;ti.il work. In the (i>ntn' is seen a portion of the 
"Mound." an arti&cial eminence used as a lookout. It was on Ihis that the liglit for the guidiuire uf blockade- runners was estab- 
lished early in the war. The Cnnfederates had destroyed all otiier aids to navigation along the eouaL but it was uf the; utmimt iin- 
portunee that vessels with cargoes for Wilmington should be able to make port and discliarge their prrrious "ballast" in the form 
of munitions of war. In the view of the bomb-proof at the bottom of the page is evident the pains that have Ihi^h taken to make 
the works impregnable. At tbe point where the briek ehimney rises, the eooking for a seetiim nf (lie garrison wik Hum- in safety. 
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on, hut the Ilartford'n anchor actef] as a fender, and «ith their 
jjTjrt Hiflt-s t/jiiehin^, ilie two vessels scraped by each other- The 
mA'ui O-incIi *hr>t from the Fwleral flaK-ship hounded off the 
Tenneimee'ii slojJinK sides; she attciripted to fire her hroadsifJe 
hattery in turn, hut her primers failwl, and nrdy one shot pierceil 
IIk; Ilartford'n side, exploding on the lK;rth-dcck, wounding an 
officer and kilhng several men. 

In attempting to make a (piick tnrn, with the object of 
again ramming, tlie Ilnrlforil came into collision with the 
I .achntcnn nn : it was a narrow cscajjc, for ahiiost under the sjmjI 
when: I-'ttrragiit was standing, the llagslii]> was cut down within 
two feet of the water-line. 

Jtiit now the monitors came up. l-'rom this minute on to 
the time that the Tcvvcmhcc hauled down her flag, she never 
fired a shot and wjis literally hammered into sidimission. Kven 
after the flag was lowered, the Omfipcc, that had started an- 
other rurnmitig charge and could not stop in time, stnick her a 
sliglit hlow. Ai the same moment the commanders of the two 
vessels recogni/xrd eacli other and passed a friendly hail. l"'or 
over an hour the one-sitieil fight harl heeti maintained. The 
TftinciHcehml lost two killerl and nine wounded, aiul the T'nion 
fleet, in passing the forts and in the suhseipient actions with the 
gunhoats and tlie ram, had fifty-twr) killed and one hundred 
and scvr-nty wounded. Tl»ere were ninety-three lost hy the 
sinking of the TiTumHch. 

l-'ort I'owell Iiad heen evacuated on the .5th, and Fnrt 
(iairics did not long survive the catastrophe to Htichanan's fleet. 
The siege was presseil, and the Confederates, appreciating that 
resistJince was useless, asked for a truce to arrange terms of 
surrender. 'I'lic arrangements were made on the 7th, and the 
Murrendcr t<Hik place on the Ktli. 

The next day, (ietieral (Granger moved his command, re- 
cnforeed hy three new regiments, acn)ss the hay, landing at 
Navy Cove, four miles from l-'ort Morgan, on the hay side of 
Jlohilc l*oint. Kach sneeeeding night slight advances were 
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J'RKKU MKN IN THE XAVY— PORTEtt AND HIS STAFF, DECEMBEH. IBM 



squadron in the wu-. Furt Fisher by 1Htt4 bad brcuioc the most 
lumiidnblc line of wurks in the C'onfcdrrary. and it was evi- 
dent to the ouvy that this position at the mouth of the Cape 
Fear Hiver. North Carohno, would havr to be reduced if block- 
ade-running into Wilmington was to be broken up. The fitut 
attack on Fort Fisher, December U-tS, ISM, was UDHUccesgruI, 
owing to UQ unfortunate division in militar]' sutliurity in whieh 
General Benjautin F. Butler played an uvemccning part. After 
the second alliU'k, January 13-IAth. Admiral Porter, fium the 
dcekofthe"Malvcni," 




In this viviil )iiirlr:Lil group of Admiral Porter and his stafi, taken 
in Ufceiubcr, 180-1. itp[war the tiien sfleclcd by him to aid in 
accomplishing the fall of Fort Fisher and Ihc eoQclusim of the 
navy's most important remaining tasks in the war. At the ex- 
treme left stands the j'ouug and ioduniitable Lieutenant VI. B. 
<.'ushing, fresh from tiis famous exploit of blowing up the Con- 
federate ram "Albemarle": Gfth from the left, icith his arms 
folded, is Licutcnant-(.'omiuand>-r K. K. Itreese, another young 
officer scarcely less daring than Cusbing and now PoKer's llcel- 

fupliun. Lieutenant- 

Commander Henry A. 
.\dams. Ji-.. stands un 
Porter's right. A 
IxTot volunteer officers 
arc in the group. Por- 
ter «as ever quick to 
recognize the bravery 
of the volunteers and 
their value to the 

decks of the '■Mal- 
vern" (sliown bdow) 
werr directed the final 
opcrjlions at sea of 
the North Atlantic 



niiule and ciitreiichnit!nts diifj, t'lirryiiig the advance closer to 
the fort. A siejrc-train arrived, and hy the 21st, twenty-five 
sicj^e- and iiaval-gnns and sixteen mortars were emplaeed under 
the severe fire from the fort. 

The bonihardmeiit by the batteries, both asliore and afloat, 
hcgaTi at dayhght on tlie "i'id and continued all that day and 
dnriiifj; the foUowitig niglit. All the guns of the fort except 
two were disaliled, and the walls bi-eached in several places. Hy 
morning it was evident to (leneral l*age that a further resist- 
ance WHS useless. At t> a.m. on the 2Iid. the garrisoji ran up 
a white flag. The entire bay was now in the hands of the l-'ed- 
erals, but the city of jMohile haii not yet fallen. It was sup- 
jKised by some that the city could be taken at jdeasm-e, but the 
ojiportnnity of immediate occnjiation slipped hy, and Cieneral 
Dahney II. Maury collected a sufficient force of Confederate 
trcHipK in the fortifications around the city to require the oi>era- 
tions of a regular siege. 

Nothing was done until {leneral (iraTit, on the 10th of 
January. 1K(>5. ordei-ed (Jcncrid t'anhy to move against Selnia 
or Montgomery, in order to destroy the railroads and prevent 
the C'onfi'deratcs from bringing the remains of Hood's army 
against .Sherman, who was about to begin his march through 
the C'arolinas. The general-in-cbief suggested that Mobile Hay 
would be the best point to move from if the city could be cap- 
tured without too much delay, and CJcncral Canby determined 
to make the attcmi)t. He was at \cw (>rlcan,s. and the forces 
that )iad operated against the forts around hiwcr Mobile Itay 
had birn detached from his conunand. He decided to use these 
in an attack from tlie east, on account of the strength of the 
lines encircling the city on the west. iVci-ordirigly, he moved 
about tliirty-two thousand men against Spanish l-'ort, on the 
bay shore at the mouth of the Apalachee Kiver. seven miles due 
east of the city. The movement began on the 17th of March, 
and by the Hthof April tlie 1-Vderals had ninety guns in position 
and Spanish Kort closely invested, aided by as manv «)f the 
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guntntatH under Admiral Thatcher as criuld f^ up within 
ratify. On the evening of the 8th, the Federal troojw got a f<iot- 
bold in the works, and that nif^ht the f^arrison retreated. 

Fort Blakely, north of Spanish Fort on the Apalachee, 
and also blocking one of the passes into the city by water frrrni 
the head of the bay, was invested by a column of thirteen thtw- 
sand men from Pensacola, under C.eneral Frederick Steele. 
The investment lK.-gan on April 2d, and the fort was carried 
by a general assault in which thirty-four hundred prisoners were 
taken, on the Itth. Fort Tracj* and Fort Iluger. the two re- 
maining works guarding the east of the city, were e^'acuated 
on the night of the Kith. The way was thus opened for the 
fleet, and after clearing the channels of tori»edoes, with which 
the bay was filled, and which causal in the end the destruction 
of two ironclads, oue tin-clad, a wor»den gunlxiat, and se^'cral 
tugs, with a loss of over fifty men, the fleet moved up to the 
city, and (reneral (irariger was sent to take fKMsession. On 
the afterrMfon and night of April 1 1th he moved with two divi- 
sions of his eorjis to Starke's I>anding where the forces em- 
barked the next morning for Catfish Point, five miles Im:1ow Mo- 
bile. 'J'he city was finally in Federal hands by tuxyn of the 12th. 
(rcneral Maury evacuated the lines and retreaterl northward. 

As wxw) as all concerned learned that l-iCe and Johnston 
hail surreridere<l. the Confederate fiirces thn>ughoiit Alabama, 
Mississippi, and eastern l>i'>uisiana gave up their arms on May 
4th. At the same time CommiMlore I-'arrand agreed to surren- 
der his fieet to jVdrniral Thatcher, and the terms were carried 
out on the Krth, when the vessels were turned over to Fleet- 
Captain Simpsim at Xanna llitbba Itlufl' on the Tombigbee 
Kiver, Alabama. Captain Simj^sfm rec*eived four vessels, one 
hundred and twelve officers and three hundretl and thirty men. 
The surrender of the Trarts-Mississippi army and navy t«K>k 
place on the 26th of May, the Ias1: shijjs of the Confederate 
Navy iM-'ing turned over to Admirals Thatcher and I>ee of the 
West (>ulf and Mississijjpi s(|ua<Irons. 
(axil 




FERR^TiOAT RKADY M)R BAITLE 



Take away the l>a(;kgrouiicf cif this pk-ture of the "Commodurc! Perrj',"" substitute for it the hmcly i 
trf the Carolina sounds or tJie Virginia rivers lined with men in gray uniforms, and you have an exact re- 
production of how this old converted feriyboat looked when going into action. Here the men have Iteen 
called to quarters for gun-drill. The gun-captains are at their places and the crews with training lines in 
hand await the order from the officers alxtve to aim and fire. Many times was thin scene repeated aboard 
the "Commodore Perry" after she sailed with the motley fleet that Aflmiral GolcLsborough led agaiiut 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds in Januarj-, iSifH. In addition to her four 9-inch smooth-bores, the "Pcny '* 
carried a 12-pounder rifle and a UKJ-pounder rifle, it being the policy to equip tlie light-draft gunboats with 
the heaviest armament tJiat they could possibly carry. Under command of the brave Lieutenant Charles 
W. Flustter, the guns of the "Perry" were kept hot as she skunied aliout the sounds and up the rivers, 
gaining a foothold for the Federal forces. Flusaer. after a record of brilliant ser\-ice in recov'cring inch 
by inch the wateraof the Carulinas, lost his life in the "Miami" in the engagement with the "Albemarle." 




AN EMERGENCY GUNBOAT FROM THE NEW YORK FERRY SERVICE 



This craft, the "Coniiiiodore Perry," was an old New York ferrylwiat purcha.'ifi! and lia.stily pressed into 
service by the Federal navy to help solve the problem of patn>lling the three thousand miles of coast, along 
which the blockade must lie made effective. In order to penetrate the intricate inlets and rivers, liglit- 
draft fighting- vessels were required, and the most immediate means of securing these was to puwhase every 
sort of men'hant craft that could possibly be adapted to the purposes of war, either as a fight in g-\'es.sel 
or as a transjMirt. The ferr^'boat in the picture has been provided with guns and her pilot-houses armored. 
A ca.semate of iron plates has been provided for the gunners. The Savy Department purchased and 
e(]uipped in all one hundred and thirty-six vessels in 1861, and by the end of the year had increased the 
number of seamen in the service from 7,600 to over 22,000, Many of these uew recruits saw their first 
active service aboard the converted ferr^-boats, tugboats, and other frail and unfamiliar vessels making up 
the nondescript fleet that undertook to eut off the commerce of the South. The experience thus gained 
under very unusual eircnmslances placed them of necessity among the bravest sailors of the navy. 
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ALONG THE SHORES 



TllK movenu'uts of the naval fonfs on the Atlantic coast 
simth of Ca|K' Charlos ami Cain- Henry, and alon^ the 
U»i\lers of the lliilf States, werv iminarily to forwanl the main- 
tenant- of a striet hliH-kaile, and siiMndly. to act in coopera- 
tii»n x^ith the various land ex^HHlitions in the estaMi$hinent of 
naval Ivases aiul the t>mvoyin>; of tnxips inteiule^l for inland 
s»T\i«.x'. "rh*- arnu\l ships of tlK- navy lent their niijrhty aid in 
tlie rx>hietii>n of the fv>rniidahle forts that rtinuiiande\l the chief 
|vrts of entry. 

lU-sidt-s the iini\ ersal adoption of armor and the n?eurrence 
t\^ tin- rant of ancient days, there were intnxliHVil thrte ini- 
|\*r;ant prineipies. They were n»»t new— the minds of our fore- 
r'stlvrs Kvl rvHijrhly !n»a»:itu>l tiK'nt— hut they were for the 
r.rs: :-,:ik put s\K\x'T<sfully into practice. Tlie lirst was the 
r»\;\x.:-j: ;urrxl; tlx- Scwnd, tlh- torivxlo, :n Ivth its fomis. 
,-:T;r.N-.vj -f.M de:Vns:\e, and the th:r\l was tlk' " siibmerjriHc " 
a;>.; *>:::a"."\ :lx- sulnf^rine. tW di\ in*: ship ot t.wlay. The 
;>;:rxvo<-> *:ui ;:;e:K\is of their empun-'.iunt havi iH't N»e« 
oVs<v,j;-;\: , ,^v.",\ ".v. ^Vx- lietails o: ^viistrui-t: ■•n aim '.u the jvrfrt^ 
t ■.■•.■, .t "jvhr.xTA a:x: !:xvi-.a:'.:siu v"an :he diTTtrer-iX" be seen. 

ri>; r.:>.; :vT:»^- .•: tK- torixw ;r. C:\ :I War a:-.r.a".s :s when 
;»••- M\r^:- :.x;:\; :?^%s;-.v.j: i:.>\»;i the lVt.".v..^Si.- .-:■. Jv.lv 7. IS*»1. 
rSj w-r^- '.vji.u- ,-: ■■«.-.'■; r-.r-.':-. a:x*. wtrt- :v.:::-;,it\: :\>t- CvMU- 
:vji:>.?:r \r«>r'.-.s ",::'; ::.-:/."..i tha: «as VT-.'ttvt-v.j: \Vish:::jrtvyi. 
v\;: :*. :be W^-s:. wS'.-. F.x-:t *;v. >.;s j^.r.-.Kvi^; :vj.;i rrnr-iT way 
;:-■ ;':v rc-r.:-"^^^ :S:> scr.isV.y >;va:v,;\: ■.■«>:, «■.::>.••::: t-xiv-ri:-.*:. 
s.f.x "■. :■;-» t'^j: r*,-. .•-':tt\: .v,:: ^-t' :he »-Cjiv.:vi '.. Tr^- j-.:::S.'at 
Ku- •».-i.> tS: ~rs: ■»-■.":.■.■.• <:• t>.,s v.:« >:% > .• ■nir:ir?. ;r. :he 




THE BEGINNINGS OF SUBMARINE WARFARE 



A CONFEDERATE PHOTCKJItAI'I! OP 64— THE FIRST "DAVID." FIGrRING IN AN 
HEROIC EXPLOIT 

This [leBCrful BWni". photopiiphmi by Cook, Ihi" Confodpmte photogmphpr at Clmrleitton, in iSOi, 
prfst-rvfs one of the most mommtous invenliolis at the Confe<lpralF navy. Back of the group of happy 
clijldrcn liea oneiirihc "DinicU"or torppiio-boats «-ith which the Confederate inudc rppentcd attempta 
to deatroy the Fedcrai vessels id Charleston Harbor, and thiu raise the blockade. The Confederates 
WPTC the fifst to employ torpedoes in the war. at Aqiiia Creek. July 7. 1861. Captain F. D. Lee. C. 
S. \.. was workisft on designs for a torpedo ram early in ihv war, and Captain M. M. Gray. C S. N.. in 
eharge of the submarine defenses of Charleston, with a force of sixty officers and men under liim. "as 
particularly active in developing this mode of warfare. The "Dai-id" in the picture appears to be the 
first one built in the Confederacy; she wa» constructed at privnle expensi' by Theodore Stoney. of 
Charleston. She was driven by tfteam, and on the night of October B, ISfiS, in command of Limit. W, T. 
Glassell. with a crew of three volunteers from tJie Ci>nfe<lcrBle gunboats, she succeeded in exploding! a 
torpedo under the new "Ironsides." putting her out of commission for a time. The little "David" was 
almost swamped. Her crew took to the water to save Ihcm^ielvcs by swimming. Lieutenant GlosseU 
and Jami-« Sullivan, fireman, were captured after being in the water nearly an hour. Engineer <". S. 
Tnmlis. seeing that the "David" was stili afloat, swam back to her. where he found Pilot J, W. Caniuin. 
who could not swim, clinging to her side. Tiimbs eUmbered aboard and pulled Cannon afler lum, am 
ry managed to build a fire under the boiler and bring the lit tie vessel safely bock to Charleston 







Cbesapeabe Bay, described in another chapter, and which were 
between small naval forces and land batteries, no regular vessel 
of the United States naiy had dischargeil a giin at a floating 
foe until on July 28, 1861. the Confederate privateer Petrel, 
formerly the United States revenue cutter Aiken, was sunk by 
the sailing frigate St. iMierence after receiving two shots broad- 
side. Out of her crew of forty, thirty-six were rescued by the 
St. hencrence'a boats. 

To the Fe<leral na\y belongs the honor of achieving tlje 
first signal success along the coast, in the bombanlmenf and 
capture of Forts Hatteras and Clark at Ilatteras Inlet, on the 
•28th and 2Mh of August, 18«I. From Ilatteras Inlet offensive 
operations cmdd be carried on by means of light-draft vessels 
along the entire coast of Xorth Carolina. The inlet was the 
key to Albemarle Sound, and was. besides, a good depot for 
otitfitting and coaling, and a refuge, owing to its sheltered posi- 
tion, from the fierce winter storms that raged along the shore. 

In the Gulf, there had been some skirmishing. The sr(uad- 
mn under Captain John Pope that had been sent, after the 
escape of the Sumter to sea. to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
had a cf»ance to bring on an action, in October. 1861, with se\-- 
eral of the Confederate naval vessels. But Pope's ships got 
aground in the passes of tlie delta, and he and his captains 
exercis-ng undue caution, refused offer of battle and made out 
into the Gulf, There were two brilliant bits of boat-work at 
Pensacola and Galveston. Lieutenant John II. Russell cut 
out and destroyed the untinisheil Confederate privateer Judah, 
at thePensaoitia Na\y-Yard. on September 13. 1861, and Lieu- 
tenant James E. Jouett. of the frigate Saiiin\ tor>k and de- 
strriyeil the privateer Roual Yacht in Galveston Harbor, in 
X'tveniber. 

Many were the gallant acts of the enlisted men and petty 
offctrs ;n the tiahting along the shore. In the exiK-dition under 
Flag-Officer (io]dsh<^irrmgh against Roanoke Island, in Feb- 
ruary-. ISrt-*. there were two brave little lights I»etween the 





"HEARTS OF OAK IN W(H)UEN SHU'S" 
A FLEET OP FEDERAL VF-SSEUS RIDING Ol'T A STORM IN HAMITON ROADS, DECEMBER, 1864 
Sucli sDcnes were oft repeated frora tlie beginning to the close of the wnr. The vessels Uiat took pjirl in tlip vnririus 
■■Ypeditions along the shore were acciistoniHi to renileivoua in this harbor before sftting out. On Aupisl SB, IS61, 
ii sc[iiiulron under Cainmodore Siks H. Stringham (afterwards rear-admiral) sailed from Hampton Hiwuiii in the 
firat naval expedition of the war. It achieved the Grst victory for the Federal eanse. capturing Fnris Hattenis 
and Clark at llalteras Inlet on August iOth. Commodore Stringham, a veteran o( the old navy, had with liim 
four ot the old slups of live oak in whieh American officers and men lisd lietTi wont to sail the seas; and the furls at 
llatteras Inlet were no match for the I3fi guns which the "Minnesota" (flagship), "Wabash," "Susquelinnna." 
nnd "t^umberUnd" brought to bear upon them, to say nothing of the minor armament of the "Pawnee," "Harriet 
I>ine," and "Monticelln." But before another naval expedition could be undertaken, many <if the gallant officers 
boil to come down from their staunch old ships to command nondescript vessels purehosi-d for the emergency, whnite 
seaworthiness was a grave qiicstion. Yet these brave lucn never inouireii whether their vessels would sink or swim. 
ciirinK only to rc'iuh Die post of dangi-r -in.l siTve us liest tbey coiih] ihi' fiug undiT wliiib lliey fouxbt. 




Confederate flotilla commanded by Flag-Oflicer William F. 
Lynch and the much heavier naval division under Commander 
S. C. Rowan, that resulted in the destruction or capture of all 
but three of the Confederate vessels. 

After the expedition to Hatteras Inlet, the most important 
movement against the coast was set on foot when Flag-Oflicer 
Samuel F. Du Pont hoisted his broad pennant on board the 
Wabash, commanded by Lieutenant C. R. P. Rodgers. This 
magnificent frigate was to lead the fleet of fighting ships and 
the transports that were to carry twelve thousand troops, under 
command of General Thomas W. Sherman, the whole expedi- 
tion being destined for Port Royal, South Carolina, the en- 
trance to which was guarded by Fort Walker, on Hilton Head, 
and Fort Beauregard, on Bay Point. Driven in all directions 
by a violent gale, the fleet reassembled off the bar with the loss 
of but two vessels, the transports Governor and Peerless, The 
crew of the first had been saved through the exertions of the 
crews of the frigate Sabine and the steamer Isaac Smith, and 
only seven men had been lost. This was out of a human cargo 
of over six hundred and fifty souls. Everyone on the Peerless 
was saved by the crew of the Mohican. On the first liigh tide, 
all of the vessels were gotten over the bar. At daybreak, on the 
7th of November, 1861, the war-ships weighed anchor and 
started in to attack Fort Walker. The fleet was divided into 
two columns, the Wabash leading. 

Lying back of the forts was Flag-Oflicer Tattnall's little 
flotilla of Confederate river steamers, but as it woidd have been 
madness to have opjiosed the Federal vessels with such make- 
shifts, Tattnall withdrew into Skull Creek and took no part in 
the action. The Confederate forces on shore were commanded 
by General Thomas F. Drayton. The circling tactics used by 
Flag-Officer Du Pont and the tremendous and concentrated 
fire of his heavy guns quickly bore results, and the lighter-draft 
vessels, which had taken up an enfilading position to the north 
of Fort Walker, soon had the latter at their mercy. At twenty 
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MEN OF THE " TNADILLA." AFFKIl PLAYING THKIII PART IN THE NAVVS CRUCIAL TEST 

IWrrLieuUnaat-ComnumderN.t'oHiiu. thr''L'nadilb" toukpArt in th?pxp<^ilionUuitaiirreedwliai»ptiiriiig Port RuyaJ. November 
9, 186L The'Tnadilla" wtt» but one of the fifty viasels that had assembled in lUraptnn Roads by October «7th lo join the largcrt 
fleet ever coDunaiided by an officer of the Amerii'sn navy up to that time. In rontrast to Ihp number of the vessels was the nondescript 
ehiLrai-ler of most of them. The "I'nadilL" is described officially as a steam gimlioat. but she waa typical of the sort of hastily 
converted vessels that made up the fleet — river steamers, ferryboats, tuf^. idmoat anytliing that would turn a wheel or propeller. Tbc*e 
frail craft, loaded down with hcav}' guns, set forth in the face of foul weather to enj^ge in battle for the 6rst linip with two of the 
strongest fortilications of the Cmfederaey. It was a momentous trial of wooden ships against most formidable earthworks. But 
Flag-Offlccr Du I'nnt, who possessed in lui eminent degree all the qualities of a great commander, silccveded in denionatrating to Europe 
that even with a fleet of so uncerluin a rliaiwter the Aincriean navy could win by u masterly plan o( battle, originatwl iiy hira. 




minutes after two in the afternoon, Commander John Rodgers 
landed with a small force and raisecl the Federal flag over the 
deserted batteries. Fort Beauregard, across the harbor en- 
trance, seeing the fate of Fort Walker, was abandoned by Cap- 
tain Elliott, its commander, late in the afternoon, and now the 
most important position that either the army or the navy had 
yet gained was in the possession of the North, and the coveted 
naval base established. 

Early on the morning of January 1, 1868, General Ma- 
gruder made a vigorous attempt to recapture the city of Gal- 
veston, which had been taken by Farragut's squadron the pre- 
vious October. The side-wheel steamer Harriet Lane bore the 
brunt of the naval attack, and she was captured by two small 
steamers after her commander and lieutenant-commander had 
been killed. The ferry-boat Westfield was burned. The mili- 
tary force in the toWn surrendered, and the blockade was 
broken for a week. 

On the 31st of this month, the Confederate iron-clad rams 
Chicora and Palmetto State, built and equipped at the navy- 
yard in Charleston, steamed down past the forts and took the 
inner line of the blockading fleet by surprise. The Mercedita 
was captured, and tlie Keystone State was badly injured. As 
it was calm weather, the Chicora and the Palmetto State pro- 
ceeded out to sea, and as the outer line of the blockading squad- 
ron was far off the coast, they came back and reported that the 
blockade was raised. In fact. General Beauregard attem])ted 
to bring this point before the foreign consuls at Charleston. 

It was on the 28th of February that the cruiser Naslwille, 
lying up the Ogeechee River above Fort McAllister, Georgia, 
was destroyed by the monitor Montauk while she was waiting 
for a chance to get to sea. One well-directed sliot from the 
monitor's 15-inch gun struck the Nashville fair amidships, and 
in a few minutes she burst into flame, and blew up. 

The Confederate ram Atlanta, on the 17th of June, 18r)3, 
running down into Wassaw Sound, secure in the protection of 
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ju((li. with four nthcT vrssriH no nuire furmidul-li' 
she, stijoil her ground wlit-n the grcnt ironclad ram "Rslpigh" cnme down fnmi Wilntington on M»y 7, IWi4, 
atlcmpted to raise the hlockndc at the mouth o[ the Cape Fear River. The "Raleigh" trained btr 
a. guiu on tlic little vessels tai nine hoiira. But they replied with vigor, and 6nally Flag-OIBcer 
Lynch, C. S. N., under whose direction the "Raleigh" liod been built, judged it best ti> retire, ii 
a hardly in a state of corapletiun to warrant coming to close quarters. To the " Kansiu 
belongs the honor of capturing tlie fiinious blockuJe-runntr " Tristram Shandy," May la, 
1B64. The " Tristram Shandy" afterward became despatch vessel to Porter's 
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ber heavy annor and big guns, was pounded into submission by 
the monitors Weehawken and Nahant, and surrendered after a 
stubborn defense. 

The many attempts to gain possession of Charleston Har- 
bor, that were animated as much by sentimental reasons as they 
were dictated by militarj' necessity, were crowned by at least 
one success. Part of Morris Island was evacuated by the Con- 
federates on September 7th. The enfilading and breaching bat- 
teries in the swamps, together with the combined efforts of the 
ironclads and other vessels, had not succeeded in the reduction 
of Fort Sumter. Everj' kind of invention was tried by the in- 
habitants of Charleston to raise the blockade. Floating mines 
were sent out on the receding tides by the score; many were 
anchored at night in places where the day before the Federal 
vessels had occupied vantage spots in the bombardment. 

On September 6th it was that the New Ironsides, directly 
off Fort Wagner, lay over a huge mine whose two thousand 
pounds of powder would have been sufficient to have torn her 
in two. On shore, the engineering officer who had placed the 
mine and laid the wires, surrounded by a large body of officers, 
was making every effort to produce the contact that would 
destroy the hostile ironclad. It was all in vain. By the most 
miraculous circumstances the wagons that had been driven 
along the beach to gather sand for the reenforcement of the 
parapet had rubbed off the insulation of the wires, and they 
would not work. 

It was now that the invention of the torpedo-boat and the 
submergible came to be enforced on the attention of the public. 
In all the history of any war there will be found no such record 
of continuous daring and almost certain death as is to be found 
in the story of the H. L. Hunley, the first submarine boat. This 
vessel, a cylindrical, cigar-shaped craft only thirty-five feet in 
length, could actually dive and be propelled under water 
and rise to the surface. The motive power was furnished by 
the crew, who, sitting via-a-vis on benches, turned a crank 




Prom the time Gvncral Grant rstabluluHl his 
bcMlquartcrs ut City Point, there was no rest for 
the f^nboaU in thi- James Kivi-r. 'llicn^ was an 
active and UeterniinLtl tue lo' contend with, und 
alertness was the watehword fur every oHieer and 
man in the Federal Hotilla, Underneath, onu ol 
the hugi; lUO-puunder I'lUTutt guoa ia being brou(;ht 
into pusitiun on the gimbuut "Mendiitu" in July. 




1881. ready lo be trained upon the Confederates 
whenever they attenip(f<l to plant bstteriea along 
the ahorea. The work of the "Mmdola's" gun- 
ners on July «8lh at Four Mile Creek spoke elo- 
quently of their euolness anil oecumry of aim. 
With e(|uiil amartneHs, and Bcareely more eirite- 
nient than is apparent in the pieture above, they 
served iheir guns under fire of ihot and ihell. 
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(•dimti'tiiiif with the i)n)]M;llcr-sliiift. The torpecjo was attached 
to tht' end of a spar which c-imid he pmjected in front of the 
craft. H. 1*. Ilunley, of Mobile, was the designer, and the ves- 
Nel was built in Ins native eity. 

^Vfter several inisneeessfnl and fatal attempts at Mobile 
anti Charleston, Ilunley went to the latter eity to take eonintand 
of his invention in person. Volunteers seemed easy to find, for 
he pieked six men. and slartinjj out in the harlmr made .several 
s|KH'taenlar dives. She «as jfone overK>njf on one of these. It 
was a week before she was bnmjtht to tlR* surface. Her in- 
ventor and all of bis crew were buddUtI together under one of 
Ilk' manholes. Nothing daunted. Lieutenant Geor^ E. Dixon, 
a friend of the Iniat's inventor, got together another crew, and 
on the I7tb of Febniary. 18(>4, silently they niovetl out to where 
tiR' tine sl(H>p-of-war Ilouitiitottic was lying at anchor. The 
tor|HHlo phnigtHl against her side and expltxletl. blew her almost 
out of the water and she sank inumnliately. But the little 
IlitnU'i/ never returneil. She finnid a resting-place on the 
tHvan UtI iH'side her gigantic victim. 

t>n the tiTth of OctoU'r, 18ti4. the indomitable Lieutenant 
\V. H. C'ushing. wlu> hail Inx-n ct>nstantly prtipt^sing wonderful 
and ahn^Kst ini|H)S!iil>le things, smitxtlctl in getting eight miles 
up the KtMUokc River in North Camlina and sinking, in an 
o)H'n launch, with a toriHiJo, the t'onfrtlerate rain Alht-tnarU. 

The gunlHMt Otst^o ran af»>ul of a torjieiio in the Kosnoke 
Ui^cr on IVwndkT l»th and went to the Inittom. and after the 
fall i>f the last fort. Fort Kislier, t!ie Piititptcv was sunk in 
i'barlestou HarlnT. January Ij. ISto. and ortkvrs sihI crew 
were Kv>it to tlk- ihuuUt of sixty. Still Uter in the war. in April, 
the monitors .ViVu-iidAw and OAJi:*" sutTer«l a like fate. They 
Were in .\«lniiral TbatclK-r's rttx-t tlwt was assisting lifnerals 
Canby aikl Stwie in the ^-apturv- of Motnle. After the forts had 
Kyu taken by tlk- army, the war-slitp advanet\l up the torpedo- 
rtllcxl channel. A tin-\*lad, a »vv\len gun!x>at. and stvend tugs 
werv sIa* blown up U-fi^rv the sh':|>s aiK"hi.'rt\i olf the city. 





AN IDLE HOUR ON THE AFTER-DECK 



Swedes anil NonvegiHim, Dunps. Rusaiana. Germans, Frmchmen. Spaniards, uiil Portugese won.' Ii> 1h' fuunil un iklimuit every I 'nibod 1 
SUles ship. To a certain eittent Hen-Iangilage, so far as the terms and orders are eoneemeil, an; the same llie world over. There \ 
was no edueational quBli6catii)D required. Some of the seamen could scarcely speak English. In the foregruund ia a marine ami i 
an able seaman playing the jaek-tor's favorite game of checkers, while a bright-faced little "povder- monkey," leaning picturcsqueljr J 
against the capstan, has looked up to pose for the camera man who has preserved this typical scene of the sailors' idle houft I 




LIFE ON THE FEDERAL 
WAR-SHIPS 



IN no jjrofession or calling has tradition so strong a hold as 
it has upon the sailor. In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury he was hemmed in hy it. It molded his mind, governed 
his actions, and in the regular na%'y it producetl a type whose 
language, apjjearance, and even gait were indigenous to the sea, 
the ship, and the sen'ice. 

The traditions died only when the type itself expired. Al- . 
though the Civil War marked a changing perio<I from sail to 
steam, tradition survived long afterward, and during the war 
itself sailors were awkwardly adapting themselves to surround- 
ings and methods that were being forced upon them. It was 
so with both officers and men. Of the former, many were too 
old to learn the new lessons. The enlisted man who had sur- 
vived the sailing days lacked also two essential qualifications 
for the modern sailor: the first was education; the second, 
adaptability. Innovations were a bugbear to him; he fought 
progress and invention with all his might. Just as the intro- 
duction of gunpowder clianged tlie manner and methods of 
land fighting, so did the introduction of steam into ships revo- 
lutionize the fighting tactics of navies. But it was a long time 
before steam and tlie marine engine came to be regarded as 
more than an auxiliary factor in sliipbuilding. 

The navy of the Civil War was recruited from all sorts and 
conditions of men. The real sailor was in the minority. Nearly 
two-thirds of the men who fought were rated as landsmen, and 
although they became good gininers, few progressed higher than 
ordinary seamen. The old " A li's " of the elder service were 
graduated to petty officers, and of the commissioned volunteers 
whose acting ranks during the war were those of masters and 




AMUSEMENT DURING THE BLOCK.VDE 
MINSTRELS ON THE FLAGSHIP "WABASH" 



A ship's company is a little world by itself. As one of the principal objects of the inhnhitutits of the earth 
is to amuse themselves, so it is with the crew of a vessel at sea. The man who can sing, danee, play ihe 
banjo or the fiddle is always sure of ao appreciative audience in the hours off dnty. On many of the larger 
craft there were formed orchestras, amateur theatrical crompanies, and minstrel trouj>es who used to get 
together to rehearse, and gave entertainments to which very often the officers of all the ships of the fleet 
were glad to Iw invited. Time grew heavy and the hours lagged in each other's laps during tlie tedious 
blockade. The flagship " Wabash " became renowned throughout the fleet for her minstrels, whose good 
music and amusing songs helped to pass many a long evening. On more than one occasion regidar balls 
were given that, although not attended by the fair sex, did not lack in gaiety. "A busy ship is a happy 
one," is an old adage with .sea-faring men, but the wise captain was be who remembered also an old saying 
well known and e<iuaily true both afloat and ashore: "All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 





master's mates, ven- few remained in the sen'ice at the close of 
hostilities, a notable exception beinj? Admiral Farenholdt, who 
worked his way up from an enlisted man to rear-admiral. 

The life of enlisted men on the blockading vessels was 
monotonous in the extreme. Only a few on the smaller or the 
faster ships saw rer\' much of excitement, and, except for the 
bombardment of the forts, very little fighting. From the time 
a man enlisted on the recei\'ing-ship until his term of service 
was up, ver>' few of the sailors ever set foot ashore. In conse- 
quence, there was much grumbling in many of the forecastles, 
but taking it as a whole the men were well fed, well cared for, 
and contented. 

The crews of the ships despatched on foreign service and 
in search of the Confederate cruisers were picked men, although 
many of them came also from the volunteers. When it is taken 
into account that six hundred vessels were provided for the 
navy, of which two hundred war-ships were constructed, and 
four hundred and eighteen merchant vessels, three hundred and 
thirteen of which were steamers, were converted into ships of 
war, it can easily be seen how few men who were actually deep- 
sea sailors were placed on board of them. There was verj- little 
attempt made to do more than to work them into useful shape 
at first. The adage of the old senice was. " It takes three years 
to make a sailor," and sailors, in the pn>]}er sense of the term, 
most of than never became. But on tl:e regular sliips of the 
navy all the old order was maintained. The warrant-officers 
consisted of the boatswain, gunner, sailmaker. and carpenter, 
and the divisions of the crew in this order followed: petty offi- 
cers, able seamen, ordinary' seamen, landsmen, and first- and 
secood-class boj's. The chief petty officer is the master-at- 
anns. who is really the chief of police of the ship; he has two 
assistants, who are called ship's corporals. Then come the quar- 
termastf^rs. who. with the captain of the fi>recastle. are sup- 
posed to be the best of the ship's seamen. The quartermasters. 
in time of action, steer the vessel, and in port, report to the 
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•■AL FRESCO' ( (K)KlN(.i ON TilE 
FAMOUS "MONITOR" 

Thi-s is the deck of tlie urigiou! " Monitor," 
wilh part af the crew that hud )»rtieip«tcd 
in tlic 5ght in Hamptoa Roods. The savory 
smuke in blowing iLWay (ram the fire, where 
the ship's cook is pregiariog the niiil-ihiy 
meal. The crew arc awaitlii); the mess-call, 
mul in the foregTamui are seatal two of the 
fire-room force. There wiu one thing that the 
men on the monitors had a right to complain 
of: it was the intense heat generated between 
decks after a day's exposure to the sun. It 
was difficult to obtain proper ventilation in 
this cbiss of vessel at the best. The wooden 
ships, with Ihinr high top sides, their hati^ng 
"wind sails" or eanvas ventilators, and their 
ranges of open ports, admitted the free pas- 
sage of the air: but in the iron-decked mon- 




iti>rs. wJiosf iiirtal plating often gc)t so hot 
that it was almost scorching to the feet, the 
Bre-rooms. the galley, and the men's sleeping- 
quarters lierame almail unbearable. In still 
nnter. while on blockading duly, it became 
ciwlomary for the ship's eook to prepare the 
men's messes Up on deck, anil for this pur- 
pose stoves were erected that eolild be easily 
taken below in lime of action, and the men 
tfiok their meals al /rttco in the open air. 
The crew of the "Monitor" were picked 
men. in a sense, for they were all old sailora 
who hail volunteered for the unlcnown work 
lliat lay before them. Their devotion to the 
ofRi'crB who had brought them so NUeeessfully 
through the famous engagement was little 
short of worship; it is sad to think that most 
of these men went down with their vessel 
when she foundered in the storm olT Hat- 
teras a few weeks after this picture was taken. 
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officer of the deck, taking care of signals and other movement*! 
in the harbor. Boatswains' mates are assistants to the boat- 
swain, and the medium through which the officers' onlers are 
coumiunicated to the crew. The gunners' mates and quarter- 
gunners have the guns and all their paraphernalia under their 
especial charge; to each gun-deck there is a gunner's mate, and 
a quarter-gunner to each division. The crew proper is divided 
primarily into two watches, starboard and [Kirt watch; and sec- 
ondarily into subdivisions which in the old days were entitled 
forecastlemen, foretopmen, maintopmen, mizzentopmen, after- 
ward, and waisters. 

The ship's guns were divided into divisions, each generally 
under command of a lieutenant, assisted by a midshipman, and 
to each gun was assigned a crew that, in the muzzle-loading 
days, was made up of (for the heavier guns) one captain, one 
secf>nd captain, two loaders, two rammers and s[x»ngers, four 
side-tack lemen, five train-tacklemen, and a jjowder-boy — six- 
teen in all. Their names indicate distinctly their ptisitions at 
the gun in action. 

(^)n boanl the faster vessels which acted as scrjuts on the 
outer line of the birxrkading squadrons, things often reached 
a pitch of great excitement. The appearance of low-hing, 
black lines of smoke against the horizon late in the afternoon 
was a sure precursor of the dash of a runner, either to make 
ptfrt or to reach shoal water along the beach — anyhow, to get 
through if |KJs$ible. Rich as were the hauls, hfiwevcr, when the 
\essel was captured, they did not begin to compare in value 
with thfAC taken from outward-bound bUx-kade-runners k*aded 
with cr^tton. Some of the blockading vessels had once been in 
the ver>~ business themselves, and there are insiances of chases 
lasting fift}'-six hours l^efore the runner either esca[)ed or was 
brrjught to. with most of her cargo jettisfjned. In IHfiS, one 
noterJ bl<x-kade-runner loaded to the gunwales with cottf*n, 
brought as prize-money to the captain of the vessel that 
captured her twent\- thfiusand dollars, and even the cabin-bcn's 




Below appear tour picked men 
from the crew of the " Essei." 
Se&ted on the right in the front 
row is "Bill Vuimg," the medal of 
honor man whose portrait aji- 
pears above. W. L. Park, to liis 
left, WDS a quarter gunner, as 
were Thomas T. Drew, standing 
to the right, and Gordon F. 
Teny beside him. .411 four arc 
typical faces of the best that hct- 
vioe in the inland navy coulil 
produce. The firm features <,t 
these men tell of a simple lioni- 
ism that so often rose to great 
heights in the iHtttles of the gun- 
boats. These men fought un- 
der "Bill" (Com. W. D.) Por- 
ter, elder brother at the adniiml. 
in a ship named aflrr the famous 
flagship of their father, Comnm- 
dore David Porter, in the War of 
IB12. In that old namesake 
Parragut had his first training as 
a fighter and about the newer 
"EssMi" there hung much of the 
spirit of the navy of former daj's. 
Aboard of her too there was 
abundant opportunity to ex- 
emplify that spirit as nobly na 
mu ever done by sailors any- 
where. From Fort Henry till 




received large sums. If other vessels were in a certain radius 
of distance or attached to the same station, they also had a share 
in the money awarded hy the prize-courts, and an escaping 
blockade-runner would remind one of a hare pursued by a 
heterogeneous pack of hounds — the swiftest to the fore, and 
then the lumbering, unwieldy boats bringing up the rear. 

Of the fiftyone thousand men in the Federal Navy dur- 
ing the Civil War, not a third could have been called by the 
most elastic stretching of the term, sailors. A great majority 
rated as landsmen, were so in fact as well as name, and at least 
twelve or fifteen thousand of the men serving in the fleets along 
the coast and on the rivers had never set foot on a ship before 
enlisting. 

On the gunboats in the Mississippi and the converted non- 
descripts that did such good service along the shores, there was 
very little chance for putting into practice the strict rules that 
governed life on the regular vessels. The men in some cases had 
greater comforts, and in others much less. It was a question of 
give and take and make the best of it between officers and crew. 

With the introduction of the monitors tliere came into sea 
life an entirely new existence. At sea, if the weather was rough 
the men were corked up like flies in a bottle. Under a hot sun 
the sleeping quarters below became almost unbearable, and the 
iron decks so hot that they almost scorched the feet. This life 
in the ironclad, modified in a great measure with many com- 
forts, is the life that has developed the seaman of to-day, for 
the old-time Jack has gone. A man must know more than how 
to make his mark when he enlists ; his knowledge of arithmetic 
in fact must include the use of decimal fractions. The once- 
despised duties of the soldier are his also. He must know his 
manual of arms like a marine, for the ship's crew is an infantry 
regiment, a light-artillery battalion. The individuality of the 
sailorman as a class began to disappear when the generation 
that had fought the Civil War forsook the sea. 




THE CONFEDERATE CRUISERS 

AND 

THE "ALABAMA" 





Very frw ufBuri in thf ('ivil War had the opportunity til serving in IxiUi the army and navy: Adnund Srmmes of the Confedrrale 
MTvIo! wax one of t)ii.' iiiudl aunibcr. Thi* fine iiknwu rfpr™i>nt* him st Southampton, England, whither he waa taJccn by the Deer- 
hound whm thr uniiuJiy Alabama wuik tii her watery grave. Upon liis rutum to Ameriea he waa appolnt^l rctu^adntlral and put in 
rhargr U tlir Janm RiviT S<|ua<ln>n. TliU wu Fiibruary 10. IHflS. On April Sd came the onler from Socrelary MoUory to diatroy 
tliL- iihi|M, for liii'hmiinil wan ti> In- i-vm-Linli-il. Hia 1x1.-11 pnti mi gunr. S-miniTi did nut uland idly by anil witnesH the ruin of hla Goven- 
iiii-nl, but with a I'oriiiiUfiiiiun of liri((udiL'r-|[eiu.Tul undauntedly led u uuiriut.' brigiulu iu Ike liuit effurti ut the expiring C 
I2"N| 
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COMMANDER JOHN McINltlSH KELL 

As firsl-litutmant. Kell was Cspbtin Scmmea' eiixnitive officer on the Alabama. Tbe caplnin gave him "greut credit lor \he fine con- 
ditiun in which the ship went into afrtion" and (urtbi^r atnted that he rendered him "great aasistanee by his coolness and judgment aa 
the 6ght proceeded." Kcli, like hia superior, was rescued by the Devrkotind and taten to Southampton, where this photograph wu 
mode. On )iif> return to the Cunledcrate Stales, be was appointed commander and i^vcn the irundad Richmond, in the James Hiver 
Squaiimn. The fine features and resolute Uiiring of these naval officers go far to explain the daring and effective handling of the 
famous Alttlmma. With such sailors, an extensive Confederate Navy would have added even more dramatic chapters to history. 



THE CONFEDERATE DESTROYERS OF 
COMMERCE 



Foil a year or more after the oiitlireak of the war, pri- 
vateering under letters of nianjue issued by President 
Davis was curried on with considerable success, but sbi[KJwii- 
ers Slum discovered tliat eoninierce destroying was not a lucra- 
tive business. The Federal war-ships captured most of the 
early privateers or drove them from the seas, and their masters 
found a more congenial occupation in carrying contraband 
gtK)ds. The Confederate navy now took entirely upon Itself 
tlie work of commerce destroying. In the middle of April, 
18(il, the Ilahana, one of a line of steamers plying between 
Havana and New Orleans, was lying at her wharf in the latter 
city. She was taken by the (iovernment, renamed the Sumter, 
and refitted and arme<l under the directitm of Commander 
Semmes. She cruised in the Clulf, the Caribliean Sea, and the 
Atlantic, and succeeded in burning six American vessels witli 
their cai'goes. Seventeen cajitures in all were made, of which 
two were ransomed and seven were released in Cuban ports. 
The Sumter finally found herself blockaded, early in 1802, in 
the harbor of Algeeiras, Spain, by the Tuscarora, Kearsarf^e, 
and Ino. Her boilers were now worn out, and there was no 
opportunity to repair them. So the vessel was sold, and was 
turned by her new owners into a blockade-runner. 

This vessel, of all those available for the Confederate navy, 
alone seemed suited for commerce destroying, and consequently 
the authorities at Montgomery, early in May, 18(il, determined 
to send agents to Europe to obtain there what the South had 
not the means to ])rovide. 

One of the first of the confidential emissaries employed by 
Secretary of the Navy Mallory was James 1_). Uulloch, a 




Th« lumca of Mason and SlUiell wrn' link.-.! 
tJirouiihoiit the wht with the diploniulli- 
pfforta uiwfe in bchnlf of the Confwiemcj- 
&t tie courta of England and France. Thi' 
most foncrcte evidence of tlwse efforts wi-n  
the vp.swLi that verv built in Englisli unit 
Freni'li ahipyorihi and, eiuding the '"viiri- 
lanee" ot the two Governments, passeil into 
the hiuula ot the L'onfederatea to strike 
t^ing blowa at American commerre. then 
next to the largest on the »ras. Actively 
opposed to Miuoa tuid !ilidetl was Jului 
Bigelow, conalll at I'aris for the Fedend 
Government during the war. His effi>rLs lo 
circumvent the eonstrucTtion of ('unfederale 
cruisers were untiring and in great measiire 
Hiicceasful in kce|iing in check the forrifin 
tendency to encourage the division nf ih.' 
Uniteil States. At thn very outset of rlii. 
diplomatic struggle the Federal Gov-fm- 
mcnt narrowly escaped beeoming invoI\(il 
in war with England whi-n Captiun Charles 
Wilkes, in the ".San Judnto." seized M(i.<i[>n 
and Slidell aboard the British stenmir 
"Trent." Nov.8.1Hei. Hail net the captHJ.i 
of the "Trent" forgcutt-n to throw his 
vessd on the hands of Captain Wilkes 
aa a priie, liostililies could scarcely bavv 
been prevented. While Mason and ^^lidcll 
were pa^-ing the way with diplomacy, a 
commission of Confedemte naval ofljci-rs. 
with headquarter! in I^imton, were strit-ing 
energetically to arrange for the purchase 
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iiiiil building of vessels to be used as block- 
iiiti^runncrs or privateers. PorticiilBrly 
mlivc amontt tliese officers was Captain 
-lames Newlaud Maffit. C. S. N., and he was 
pviTi command of the first cniisiT built 
with Confederate funds that safely put to 
.wii. In tlie "Oreto." Captain MatBt pro- 
cii-ded to Nassau: after she had been re- 
tcTiscd by the British nuthorilies there, her 
nnimment was again put aboard her and 
she began her career as the "Florida." 
She had been out but 6ve days when yellow 
fi'\i'r broke out on board. It reduced the 
working force to one Rreman and four deck- 
hands. Malfit, himself stricken, ran into 
Curdenas. but was soon ordered by the 
Ciilian authorities to bring hii ship to 
Havana. Maffit determined to escape. 
On Sept. 4, IH62. he took the "Florida" 
liuldl)' through the blockading squodroa 
into Mobile Boj'. The vessel was refitted. 
iind on the night of Jan. \S. IHIL^. Captain 
MaSit ran out with her and got safely to 
sra. He continued to conimonH the cruiser 
on herailventurous voyages until the latter 
part of 1804. when his heulth was so broken 
that he was relici-crl. In January. 1665. 
If took the blochade-ninner "Owl" out 
fn.iii Ullmington and over the bar near 
Fort Caswell, the wry night that the 
forts surrendered to the Federal Beet. 
Maflit arrived at Bermuda in time to 
.■stop tJie sailing of five blockoih'-nmntrs. 
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Genrgiaii l)y birth, and a licntt'iiant in the Unitctl States na%-y 
who had been detailed hy the United States Government some 
years before to the mail service for the acquisition of experience 
in the new art of steam navigation. 

Itulioc-h arrived in England, by way of Canada, on the 4t]i 
of June, 1861. With characteristic energy he !)egan his deli- 
cate mission, and continued to work unceasingly during the 
whole course of the war, sometimes meeting with brilliant suc- 
cess, hut often with disheartening failure. Knglaml. together 
with other Eiiroiiean powers, had not recognized the Confed- 
erate States, only admitting a de facta government. More- 
rner, a proclamation of neutrality Iiad been issued, and the con- 
ditions under which the ships of both belligerents were allowed 
to enter and e<|uip at British ports were clearly defined. The 
terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act had to be considered also. 
The first foreign-built Confederate cruiser was the Orclo. 
renamed the Florida as soon as she flew the emblem of the new 
republic. Her construction was carried on in great .secrecy at 
a LiverpiKil shipyard in the fall and winter of 1801-02. Uy the 
middle of March, 1802, the vessel was ready for sea. Before 
this, however, the new steamship had fallen under the suspiciim 
of the American minister, who pres.sed the British Government 
to detain her, but so well bad the secret of her ultimate use been 
kc]it that nothing definite could be learned. 

The Florida had much ill-luck at first, and spent several 
months in the harbor of Mobile. I>ate in February. 1863, .she 
left Barbadoes for a cruise which proved to be one of the most 
lirilliant in the history of the Confederate navy. From the lati- 
tude of New York eity to that of Bahia, Brazil, this gallant 
\essel roamed the Western Atlantic. In May, the big Clarenvc 
was taken ofi" the Brazillati coast, and Lieutenant Charles W. 
Head, a most daring oflicer, was put on hoard with a crew. 
Head stai-ted north and within a month had captured five ves- 
sels. Four of these were burned, and to the fifth, the schooner 
Tacony, Read transferred himself an<l his crew. 
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'IV r, S. S, ■■Tu,-.t«r..ra'' 
with iitlier vesspls during the 
laltiT Imir nf IHfll wuti srollring 
tlic s(wt in scsrcli of tlir 
"Sumter" — thr first of the 
Confwdenilc (-misers to »{rt to 
sen, I'tiiding the hlnrkudinK 
■iquaHrcm ut the in»uth of the 
Misaiasipgii. June 3(1. IRfil. 
Shi" was u SINI-tiili pa-sseimer 
siHiiner willi ii sp«il nf (ml 
ten knots uDil hiul l)pen iletlareil 
unfit fiir nHvnl wn-icc by u 
ImiirH <if ( 'imf ederale offieera. 
( 'uptain Itaphoel Senmu^ upon 
seeing the report, said: "Give 
lue that ship: I think I ran 
make lirr answer the plirposK." 
Within H week after slie gut 
uwity, the "Sumter" hud maiie 
eight priKTS, On Nuv. J3(l 
Semroea i-leverty eluded the 
" Iroqunia," then lying out^idr 
the harbor of St. Pierre, 
Martinique, and cruised to 
Gibraltar. There the "Sum- 
blnckudfd by the 



"Tuscarora." thi' " Kearsui^- *' 
ami the "Ino." Semmcs. nee- ( 
inj; [hat escajx' una impossible, 
sold his vessel and dislwuided 
her erew. Her prizes totalled 



fiflre 



and Sel 




self 



iking another reeord for him- 
AlaUma," The 
"Horida" was the first erulser 
built for the ( onfederaej- 
;i!irciad, She was allowed In 
I'ii-nr from Liverpool on Moreh 
a. tsei, under the name 
"Oieto." On August 7th she 
IwRan her eareer under f"ap- 

tain John Newland MaHit, 

with a erew of hut Iwenty-two 
men. She had an adventurous 

Iwrbor of Rahia. Oet. S. IS64. 
where she encountered a vessel 
of Wilke's flying squadron, the 
" Wachusett." Coiunander 
Xapoleon Collins, in violation 
of the neutrulity laivs, sudden- 
ly altueked the "Florida*' 
and received her surrender. 
^^^^■^^^1.^1.^^.^^■■^.^l^^^^d 



The Clarence was burned. Within two weeks the Tacony 
had ten prizes, and the coast between Chesapeake and Casco 
bays was in a state of terror. The dauntless schooner shared 
the fate of the Clarence when the better-suited Archer fell into 
her clutches. But the latter's career was short. Dashing into 
the harbor of Portland, Maine, Read cut out the revenue cutter 
Caleb Cusking. The next day he was attacked, captured, and 
sent as a prisoner to Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor. 

The Florida had no less than fourteen prizes to her credit, 
when, late in August, 1868, she entered the harbor of Brest, 
France, greatly in need of repairs. Here she remained until 
February, 1864i, and became in the mean time almost a new 
ship. Back and forth across the Atlantic she went, preying on 
the merchant vessels of the United States until, on the 5th of 
October, Lieutenant Morris brought her into the harbor of 
Bahia. 

Commander N. Collins, of the United States war-ship 
JVachusett, then in that port, on October 7, 1864, broke the 
laws of neutrality and ran into and captured the Florida, 
which got him a court martial {and in course of time, promo- 
tion). The Florida was brought up to Chesapeake Bay, and 
after much international confabulation her prisoners were re- 
leased, and she was ordered to be turned over to the Brazilian 
Government. But a blundering ferryboat ran her down, and 
Brazil received only an apologj', for this time the Florida went 
to the bottom. 

AVhile the Florida was building. Captain Bulloch visited 
the shipyard of John Laird, at Birkenhead, and arranged to 
build a wooden screw despatch-vessel. This ship, when it 
finally went into commission on the 24th of August, 1862, 
was the famous Alabama, and she was under the charge of 
Commander Semmes of the dismantled Florida. In. a month's 
cruise in the North Atlantic twenty American vessels were 
destroyed. Then she went south, swept the Gulf, and among 
her captures was the Federal war vessel Hatterax. The 
[« -■ 
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successful cruiser now visited Jamaica, landed her prisoners, 
and made necessary repairs. Semmes then cruised off the coast 
of Brazil, making ten pri/^s, and in company with one of them, 
taken into the Confederate service and renamed the Tuscaloosa, 
proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope. The vessel next spent 
six months in Kastern waters, even crossing the China Sea. On 
this cruise seven vessels were destroyed. In March, 1864, she 
was back at the Cape, and before the end of the month sailed 
for Europe. On June 11th, the Alabama entered the harbor 
of Cherbourg. France, in order to coal and to refit. What 
happened to her now will be told at the end of this chapter. 

Among other Confederate cruisers was the Georgia, 
bought in March, 1863, by one of the Confederate agents, 
Commander Matthew F. Maury, the distinguished hydrog- 
rapher. The Georgia started from England, but her sail power 
was found to be so small that she was constantly compelled to 
enter port to take on coal. This circumstance made her useless 
for long cruises, and she was taken to Liverpool and sold, after 
a year's activity in the Jliddle and South Atlantic. The Vic- 
tor, an old despatch-boat of the British navy, was also bought 
by Commander Slaury and, as the Rappahannock, was long 
detained in the harbor of Calais. 

With neither of these vessels was it possible to duplicate 
the Alabama, and, as yet, the whaling industry in the Pacific 
had been quite free from the unwelcome attentions of the Con- 
federate cruisers. The Sea King was purchased by the South- 
ern agents in Europe in the summer of 1864. She was refitted 
and armed, and, as the Shenandoah, was sent to the Pacific un- 
der command of I^ieutenant Waddell. In these far seas he 
destroyed a large number of whalers, keei>ing the work up until 
the eiu\ of June, 1865, in ignorance of the termination of the 
war. Lieutenant Waddell then returned to I^iverpool and sur- 
rendered the Shenandoah to the British (Jovernment. 

A sliip of many names began her adventures as the block- 
ade-runner Atlanta, in the summer of 1864. She made two 






In Ihiapirture. takm nflerthp "Stoiu'WnU" 
was voUintarilj- ilelivermi by Spain lo tbf 
I'nilMi SUUa in July, 18U5. 
tTMnmclous powpf Uit hiirm possrsswi by 
die vessel. ComiDodon' Cniven, at his 
oHTi rp(]iipsl, was trimi in n court of inquiry 
for his failure to engage Ihi- Confcderale 
ram with tlie "Niagaru" and "Sai'ra- 
d was pioacrtLtrd iit nil blame. 
By Inking thi^ less popular 
doubteilly saved the Federal navy a grave 
disaster. His were wooden ships, while the 
"Stonewall" was heavily tinnored, and ber 
great nun <-ould easily have sunk both her 
ant4ig[)nis[s even if her gunnery should 
have proved inaccurate. Although the 
"Niagara" was rated ua one of tlie 
powerful vcasrla of the old navy and prr- 
hapf the fmlest sailing-ship afloat, under 
was srani-ly a match fur llie 



trij)s from liernuida to Wilmington, and was then fitted out 
as a commerce-destroyer, being renamed the Talhihasscc and 
put under tiie command of Commander John Taylor Wood. 
She set out from Wihniiigtnn in August. A successful three 
weeks' cruise extended as far as Ilahfax ; nearly thirty coasting 
and fishing vessels were destroyed. In October, she became the 
Ohistee and took seven prizes. This ended her career as a 
cruiser, for there was now more pressing work for her to do. 
Once more she became a blockade- runner, and, as the Chame- 
leon, went to Bermuda with a cargo of cotton. Bringing back 
much needed supplies for Lee's army, she was unable, in Janu- 
ary, 18fi5, to enter either Wilmington or Charleston, the only 
ports then in the hands of the Confederacy. So her captain was 
compelled to take her to Liverpool, where she was seized and 
delivered to the United States Government. 

Beside the cruisers, the Confederate agents attempted to 
procure in Europe iron-clad vessels for the purpose of opening 
blockaded ports and navigating the shallow waters of the JSIis- 
sissippi and the Ciulf. This was a most difficult matter, inas- 
much as their character could not be disguised. Two ships were 
started in England, but the British Government sei/,ed the un- 
finished vessels and finally purchased thcni. The Confederate 
(Jovernnient suffered no financial loss, but the blow to its pros- 
pects was severe. 

John Slidell, the conmiissioner in France, finally got six 
war vessels started in tiiat country, hut all but one had to be 
abandoned, Tlie latter, a liglit-draft iron-clad ram, after many 
strajige adventures, irichiding a purchase by the Danish Gov- 
ernment, finally sailed at the end of January, 1805, for the 
Confederacy, under the name of the StonexcaU. Stopping at 
Corufia, Spain, she was threatened by the United States war- 
siiips Niagara and Sacramento. But Commodore Thomas T. 
Craven of the Niagara decided that the Stone-wall in a fight 
" ought to be more than a match for three such ships as the 
Niagara." and let her get away. "When the ram reached 

[2!IK| 
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 STONEWALL" 

Hon- ore two Htriking 
views in Ihe Port Ruyal 
dry-doclt of the Contwl- 
erale ram "StoneKull." 
Whpn this powprful 
fight Lug-ship sailed Troni 
Cnprnhajffn, Jun. U. 
1804. under commami of 
Capt. T.J. Page, C.S.X., 
the Federal navy becatuc 
eunfruDteil by its moat 
formidable antagonist 
during the var. Izi 
Mareli. 1803. the r,)n- 
federaey had negotiuleci 
a lotui of £3.000.000, 
KDil being thux at Inst 

in possession of llieneeessary funds, Captain Biillot'h and Mr. Slidell urriiiigf-d n-itli M. Amimi. iiliu kils a luenilMT of llie ('orpt-Legitlatif 
and proprietor of a large shipyard at Bordeaux, for the eonstruction of ironelad shipK ot war. Mr. Sliileii had already n'rtnved assur- 
ances froiu persons in Ihe eonfidentv of Napoleon 111 that the building of the ships in the Fn-neh yards would not be interfered with, 
and that getting them to sea would be connived at by the Government. Owing to the indubitable proof laid before the Emperor 
by the F'edcral diplomats at Paris, he was compelled to revoke the guarantee that hod been given to Slidell and Bulloch. A plan was 
arranged, however, by which M. Amian should sell the vessels to various European powers; and he disposnl of the ironclad ram 
"Sphinx " to the Danish (iovernment. then at war with Prussia. Delivery of the ship at Copenhagen was not made, however, till after 
the war had ceased, and no trouble was expcrienecd by the Confederates in arranging for the purchaH' of the ves«!l. On Janiiai;  



S4. imtfi, she rendezvoused off CJuiberun, on the French coast: the remainder of her officers, crew, and supplic 





were put aboard (A htr; 1 
the Confederate flag. 1 
WHS hoisted o 
iind she was thristc tied | 
Ihe ■"Stonewall." 
ri'udj' the ^'essel wa« I 
discovered to have J 
sprung a leak. . 
Captain Page ran i 
FiTTol, Spain. I. 
■lock - yard facilities 1 
at lirst granled, I 
willidrawn I 
«l the protest of Iha J 
American Minister, | 
While Captain 
wos rc|)airiti|t his w^ 
Bcl as Ix'St he could. 
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Ilavanii the wur was ovtr. The Cuban authorities took over 
the vessel and paid off the crew. Commodore Craven was de- 
c'hired guilty hy court martial for his lack of effort to destroy 
the StonctcnU, but Secretary AVelles, finding fault with the 
decreed piuiishnieiit of two years' suspension from duty on 
leave jiay, set the proceedinjfs aside. 

While the Confederate cruisers were busy at their work 
of destruction, the I''c<leral Government had a number of well- 
c([uipi)e<l and well-armed cruisers, mostly steam sloops-of- 
war, scouring the ocean in all directions in search of them. 
Kvory captain of merchant-marine vessels was on the lookout 
for a full burk-rigged steamer with very lofty spars. To 
ahnost all merchant shij)s that had touched in any port since 
18tt2, there had been sent descriptions of each one of the sea- 
scourgers, but the swiftest and most formidable of them was 
the Alabama. 

ll.Vn-l.K OF THE KJI-VKSAKtJK AXD THE AIABAMA 
Among the Federal war vessels that were searching for 
this nnu-b-ndvcrtised craft was the I'. S. S. Kcarsargc, whose 
sister ship, the Tuscarora, was also in foreign waters bent 
on the same mission. The Kcarsarf^c was built in 1861, was 
of fourteen hunditHl and sixty-one tons displacement, and in 
all rcs|»e<.'ts variitl but a few feet in her dimensions from her 
niuch-liHikcd-for adversary. The Kearsargf carried two 11- 
incli snH«>th-lKire guns, one 3«-|MHmder rifle, and four 32- 
(KHnulers, as coiupariil with six .'W-iKHiiiders, one rifled 100- 
)H>undcr. and one H-inch shell gun on tlie .ilabama. The 
pers«>iuiel of the Confederate vessel nvmibered one hundred 
and forly-nine of various nationalities, while the ship's com- 
jwny of the Kt'arsari;*'. one hiindretl and sixty -three all told, 
with the exivption uf eleven ordinary seamen and firemen, all 
were nalive-lH»rn citizens of the I'niteil Stales. Captain Wins- 
low's ship and his erew were trained to the hour, and her 
eitgiites aiul engine-roum force were in excellent condition, an 




From Iftt tu right: I'irst Lieut Jciha M Kcll: Hiirgton Unviii U. Llrwi'lljii; (Hpt. ItMplittel Sfmnws; 'I'liird 
Livut. Joseph D. Wiboa; Lieut. P. Sclirupdrr: Master J, P. Bullock: LJcut, Arthur Sini^Uir; Chkt En^nivr 
Miles D. FrcrmBQ; Lieut. Richard F. Armstrong; Capt.'s Clerk W. H. Smith; Surgeon Pmnds L. Gall; Awt. 
Engineer Willinm P. Briwke; Midshipman Kugenc Mafiitt: Midshipman E. M. Anderson: Maatrr's Mate 
George T. Fullman; Uellt. of Marines Bwker K. Howell; Carpenter William Bohinsun; PajTuaster Clarence 
R. Yonge; Fifth Lieut John Lowe: Asst. Engineer S W. Cummings The portraits hen- grouped were taken 
in London in 1R6a brfure the departure on Aufnub 13th in the (launer "Bahama" to join "Ship Nu. auo," 
built at the LninU' ihipyard, vhich received ber guns and erew on the high ttu off the Amre*. 



advantage that was proved completely in the action between 
the two well-matched vessels when at last they met. 

June 19, 1864, was the momentous day of the meeting. 
The Kearsarge had located the Alabama in the harbor of Cher- 
bourg, France, and on the 14th of the month had steamed in 
and passed out again without anchoring. This was both a 
challenge and a defiance, and Captain Semmes decided that 
he could " hardly do less than go out and meet her." So he 
wrote the Alabavia's agent at Cherbourg, expressing the hope 
that the Kearsarge would not depart at once, as he intended to 
fight just as soon as the Alabama could be gotten ready. 
Through this channel, Witislow was informed of Semmes' in- 
tention by the United States consul. It was a bright Sunday 
morning when the Alabama steamed through the oi)ening of 
the harbor, accompanied by the French man-of-war Cou- 
ronne, and steered straight for her waiting adversary. Let us 
quote from a Confederate chronicle: 

The late foul weather had given way to a gentle breeze, and the 
subsiding swell of the Atlantic wave under a clear sky made tlie day emi- 
nently favorable for tlie work In hand. All Cherbourg was on the 
heights above the town and along the bastions and the mole. Never 
did knightly tournament boast a more eager multitude of spectators. 
It chanced, fortunately, that an English stcam-yaclit, the Dcerhound, 
with its owner, Mr. John Lancaster, and his family on board, was in 
harbor at the time. The Deerhound followed the Alabama at a respect- 
ful distance and was the closest witness of the fight. Some French 
pilot-boats hung as near as they considered prudent. At the limit of 
neutral waters the Alabama parted company with her escort, and the 
Couronne returned to within a league of the shore. 

In three-quarters of an hour, at the distance of about a 
mile, the Alabama opened fire. It was some time before the 
Kearsarge replied. Captain Winslow soon perceived that, 
despite the supi>osed superiority of the Alabama m engine- 
power, he had the faster vessel, and the circling tactics which 
the two ships observed during the fight were made necessary 




THE GUN THAT SUNK THE "ALABAMA"— ON BOARD U. S. S. " KEAllSAKGE " 



On the main deck, showing one of the two 11-inch pivot-gims that were handled with superb skill in t 
famous fight with the "Alabama." The engagement was in reality a contest in skill between American 
and British gunners, .since the crew of the "Alabama" was composed almost entirely of BritUh sailors. 
Word was passed to the men in the "Kearsargc" to let every shot tell, and there followed an exhibition of 
that niagniflcent American gunnerj' that had characterized the War of 1812. The "Kearsarge" fired only 
173 mLs.siles, almost all of which Umk effect. The "Alabama" fired 370 missiles, of which hut iS stnick 
her antagonist. An 11-inch -shell from the pivot-gun of (he "Kearsarge" entered the "Alabama's" 8-inch 
gun-port, mowing down most of the gun crew. It was quickly followed by another shell from the same 
gun, and then by another, all three striking in the same place. Although the gimner>' aboard the "Ala- 
bama" was inferior, one of her 68-poimd shells lodged in the stempost of the "Kearsarge" but failed to 
explode. Had it done so, in all likcHhood it would have been the "Kearsarge" and not the "Alabama" 
that went to the lxitton> of the English Channel. Although the "Kearsarge" was wrecked on Roneador 
Reef in 1894, her stempost with the shell sUU imbedded in it was recovered and became a historic relic. 
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in order to keep the two vessels from passing each other too 
rapidly, and to keep their respective broadsides bearing upon 
each other. Captain Winslow, in his report, says that he deter- 
mined to keep full speed on and run under the stern of the 
Alabama and rake her. But Semmes sheered and kept his 
broadside to the Kearsarge. In consequence, the ships were 
forced into a circular track during the engagement. 

For over an hour the two vessels fought, with their star- 
board sides constantly opposed. The Kearsarge had gone into 
the action with her fires raked perfectly clean and employing 
artificial draft ; even the safety-valves were lashed down, and she 
kept at her utmost speed throughout the engagement. The 
men on her deck fought with the deliberation and coolness that 
had characterized her daily drills, and the engineer's division, 
after the action, came in for its share of praise. Semmes' 
crew fought with desperation and bravery, and the men stood 
bravely to their guns. But very soon the well-placed shots from 
the heavy 11 -inch gjuns began to have their effect; the Alabama, 
stricken between wind and water, began to leak badly, and Cap- 
tain Semmes and his officers soon perceived that they had but a 
short time longer to continue fighting. The chief engineer had 
reported that the water had begun to enter the fire-room, and 
First lieutenant Kell, being sent below to ascertain the amount 
of the damage, came back on deck with the news that the ship 
was sinking. At once, Captain Semmes ordered his ship's head 
put toward the shore, but, the water rising, the Alabama's fur- 
naces were soon flooded; she was doomed. Every thought was 
now directed toward saving the lives of the crew ; the flag was 
hauled down, and Mr. Fullam, the Alabama's master's mate, 
was sent in a small boat to the Kearsarge with a request for 
immediate assistance in sai'ing the wounded men. Before the 
Kearsarge's boats could reach the side of her adversary she 
settled and sank, leaving her officers and many of her crew 
struggling in the waves. 

The Deerhound was soon among them; lines were thrown 
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AKiKR IHK MdriT FAMOIS SEA-KKiHT OK THE UAH 
CAFrAIN WINSLOW AND HIS OFKKEKS ON THE -KEARSARGE" 



Herein 



□ the deck of the "Kenrsarge" stand Captain Jolin A. Winslow (third from left) and his officers after their return frum the 
s Iwtlie with the "Alabama," On Sunday Dinming. June IB, I8S4. Captain Winslow. whci hail been lying off the harbor of 
Cherbourg waiting fur the Confederate cruiscF to come out, wa» cunducting iliviue service. Suddenly a erj' — "She's coming, und hea<i- 
ing Btraighl for us"— mng out on the deck. I.«yin(! down his prayer-book and seining his speaking- trumpet, WinBlciw ordered his ship 
cleared (ur action. He stood out lu nea to make sure that the Gght would occur beyond the neutrality limit. Meanwhile, people wen> 
crowding to every vanUge-point along the ccMist with spy-ghuses and camp-chairs, eager to witness the only great fight on the high 
seas between a Federal and a Confederate cruiser. The two ships were almiut precisely matched in tonnage, number ol men, and 
shot-weight of the guns brought Into action on encii side. The battle was begun by the "Alabama" at a range of 1.300 yards. The 
" Kearsarge," however, soon closed in to 900 yards, training hur guns for mure than an hour upon the "Alabama" with telling effect. 
Precisely an hour and thirteen minutes after the ". Alabama" fired her first broadside, her colors were hauled down from her mart- 
head: the 11-inch shells of the pivot-guns of the "Kearsarge" had pierced her again and again below the water-line: twenty-six of htr 
men were killed and drowned and twenty -one woimiled. while aboard the "Kearsarge" only three men were injured. Twi 
after the surrender the ".Alabama" settled by the stem and sank. Some survivors cscoped on the British steam- yacht " Deerhoiind.' 
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from the yacht, and many exhausted men, including the Ala- 
bama's commander, were picked up. This done, the yacht 
steamed away for Kngland. 

During the action the Alabama fired ahout three hundred 
and seventy times, but only twenty-eight of her shots struck 
the Federal vessel, whose immunity from harm was due, per- 
haps, in a measure, to the fact that she had slung along her 
sides her spare chains sheathed with light planking, from 
which some of the shells and even the solid shot of her foe had 
bounded harmlessly. The Kcarsarge fired one hundred and 
seventy-three projectiles, and the Alabama was proba!>ly struck 
about as many times as was the Kcarsarge. The latter had a 
narrow escape from destruction, for after the action there was 
found lodged in her stern-post a 100-pound shell that was un- 
exploded. A close student of such matters and an authority 
on this special sea-fight, Passed Assistant Engineer Frank M. 
Bennett, has written about this shell as follows, 

" The truth is, however, that this shell struck the counter 
of the Kcarsarge at least twenty feet from the stern-post and 
would have exploded there, where the damage would have been 
slight, had it possessed any explosive power, for it was a per- 
cussion shell. . . ." 

AVhen she sank, the famous Confederate cruiser scarcely 
left a trace behind. A bmkcn wliale-boat, a few floating oars 
and struggling swimmers alone were on the surface. Her loss 
in killed and wounded was not far from forty, and one ofiicer. 
Assistant Surgeon IJewellyn, and nineteen men, including the 
cari)enter and one assistant engineer, were drowned. On board 
the Kcarsarge there were hut three casualties and no deaths, 
although a brave and gallant sailor, William Gowin, died a 
few weeks later from his wounds. AVhen the news reached him 
that the Alabama's colors had l>een lowered, he insisted that the 
surgeon who was attending him should go on <leek and join 
in the ringing cheers of ^'ictory. 



CHAPTER XIII 



NAVAL CHRONOLOGY 

1801— 18G5 




IMPORTANT NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS 

OF THE CIVIL WAll 

March, 1861 — ^.Iune, 1865 

CHRONOLOGICAL summary of important actions in which the 
Federal and Confederate navies were engaged, based on official 
records. Minor engagements are omitted ; also joint operations where the 
army played the principal part. 



MARCH, 1861. 

20. — Sloop Isabella, with provisions, for the 
Federal Nnw-Yard at Pensacola, seized 
at Mobile by request of Gen. Bragg. 



APRIL, 1861. 

17. — Seizure of the U. S. transport Star of 
the West, at Indianola, by Texas troops 
under Col. Van Dorn. 

19. — Ports of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas ordered blockaded by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

20 and 21. — Gosport Navy- Yard, Norfolk, 
Va., abandoned by Union officers in 
charge, and seized by Virginia State 
troops. 

27. — Ports of Virginia and North Carolina 
included in the blockade. 

MAT, 1861. 

4. — S. S. Star of the West made the receiv- 
ing ship of the Confed. navy, New Or- 
leans, La. 

9. — U. S. ships Quaker City, Harriet Lane, 
Young America, Cumberland, Monti- 
cello, and Yankee enforcing the blockade 
oflf Fort Monroe. 

— Steamers Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Powhatan, and Mount Vernon armed by 
U. S. Government, and cruising on the 
Potomac. 
18. — Proclamation of neutrality issued by 
Queen Victoria, in which the subjects of 
Great Britain wrrc forbidden to en- 
deavor to break a blockade " lawfully 
and eflfectually established." 
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18 and 19. — Shots exchanged between II. S. 

S. Freeborn and Monticello and the 

Confed. battery at Sewell's Point, Va. 

— U. S. S. Harriet Lane arrives off 

Charleston. 
26. — U. S. S. Brooklyn commenced the 

blockade of the Mississippi River. 

— Blockade of Mobile, Ala., commenced 

bv U. S. S. Powhatan. 
28. — U. S. S. Minnesota Iwgins real blockade 

of Charleston. 

— Blockade of Savannah initiated bv U. 

ft 

S. gunboat Union, 
31. — U. S. S. Freeborn, Anacostia, Pawnee, 
and Resolute attacked Confed. batteries 
at Aquia Creek, Va. 



JUNE, 1861. 

27. — Engagement between U. S. gunboats 
Freeborn and Reliance and Confed. bat- 
teries at Mathias Point, Va., Comman- 
der Ward of the Freeborn killed. 



JULY, 1861. 

2. — U. S. S. South Carolina begins blockade 
of Galveston. 

4 to 7. — U. S. S. South Carolina captures or 
destroys 10 vesst^ls off (lalveston. 

7. — " Infernal *' machines detected floating 

in the Potomac. 
19. — Captain-( General of Cuba liberated all 
the vessels brought into Cuban ports as 
prizes by Confed. cruiser Sumter, 
24. — Naval expedition from Fort Monroe to 
Back River, Va., by Lieut. Crosby and 
.SOO men. Nine slooj)s and schooners of 
the Confederates burnt, and one schoon- 
er with bacon and corn captured. 




commodorp: \a.\derbilts present to the government 



Thb side-whee! steamer was presented to the Go^■e^nment by Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1861, 
when the navy was sorely in need of ships, and she was christened after the donor. In Hampton R*>uds she 
led one of the two columns of fighting- vessels of all sorts tiiat had been assembled to meet the " Morrimae," 
in ease she made another attaek upon the fleet after her encounter with the "Monitor." The "Vanderhilt" 
mounted fifteen puns and showed great speed. She was employed largely as a cruiser. Her first prize was 
the British blockade -runner " PeterhofT," captured off St. Thomas. Felmiary «5, 18(S3. On April 16fh she 
caught the "Gertrude" in the Bahamas, and on October 30th the "Saxon." off the coast iif .\frica. X'nder 
conunand of Captain C. W. Pickering, she participated in Ijoth of the join t-expedii ions against Fort Fislier. 
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28. — Confederate privateer Petrel, formerly 
U. S. revenue cutter Aiken, sunk by U. 
S. frigate St. Lawrence near Charleston. 



AUGUST, 1861. 

ZZ. — The steamer Samuel Orr was seized at 
Paducah, Ky., by Confederates, and 
taken up the Tennessee River. 

26. — Naval and military expedition to North 
Carolin<i coast sailed from Hampton 
Roads, Va., under command of Flag- 
Officer Stringham and Maj.-Gen. Butler. 

28 and 29. — Bombardment and capture of 
Forts Hatteras and Clark, at Hatteras 
Inlet, N. C, 80 pieces of cannon, 1000 
stand of arms, 3 vessels with valuable 
cargoes, and 750 prisoners were taken. 
• — Capt. Foote ordered to the command of 
U. S. naval forces on the Western 
waters. 



2«.— 



28.— 



12. — p'ive Confed. gunboats, the ram Ma- 
nassas, and a fleet of fireships attacked 
the U. S. fleet at the passes of the Mis- 
sissippi and were repulsed after consid- 
erable injury had been done to the U. S. 
fleet. 

Confed. steamer Nashville, commanded 
by Lieut. R. B. Pegram, escaped from 
Charleston, S. C. 

Three Confed. vessels were surprised 
and burnt at Chincoteague Inlet, Va., 
by a portion of the crew of U. S. gun- 
boat Louisiana, under Lieut. A. Hop- 
kins. 

29. — Federal expedition sailed from Fort 
Monroe, under the command of Flag- 
Officer Samuel F. Du Pont, comprising 
77 vessels of all classes. The land 
forces, numbering 20,000 men, were 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. Thos. W. 
Sherman. 



SEPTEMBER, 1861. 

4. — Engagement on the Mississippi River 
near Hickman, Ky., between U. S. gun- 
boats Tyler and Lexington and the Con- 
fed. gunboat Yankee and shore batteries. 

14. — An expedition from the U. S. frigate 
Colorado, under Lieut. J. H. Russell, 
destroyed the privateer Judah, under the 
Confed. guns at Pensacola. 

16. — A naval expedition from Hatteras Inlet, 
under command of Lieut. J. Y. Maxwell, 
destroyed Fort Ocracoke, on Beacon 
Island, N. C. 

17.— Ship Island, near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, occupicJ by Federal 
forces from the steamer Massachusetts, 



OCTOBER, 1861. 



1.— 



4.— 



5.— 



U. S. steamer Fanny, with 35 men of 
the 9th N. Y. Volunteers, captured by 
the Confederates on the north shore of 
Hatteras Inlet. 

Commander Alden, U. S. S. South Caro- 
lina, captured two schooners off the S. 
W. Pass of the Mississippi, with four to 
five thousand stands of nrins. 
Two boats from U. S. S. Louisiana, 
Lieut. A. Mnrrav, destroved a Confed. 
schooner, being fitted out for a priva- 
teer, at Chincoteague Inlet, Va. 
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NOVEMBER, 1861. 

!• — A violent storm overtook the naval ex- 
pedition off the N. C. coast. S vessels 
were disabled and returned, 2 were 
driven ashore, and 2 foundered. 7 lives 
lost. 

7. — Federal fleet under Du Pont captured 
Forts Walker and Beauregard at Port 
Royal entrance, and took the town of 
Beaufort, S. C. 

7 and 8.— Two launches and 40 men, com- 
manded by Lieut. Jas. E. .Fouett, from 
the U. S. frigate Santee, off Galveston, 
Texas, surprised and cut out the Con- 
fed. privateer Royal Yacht. 

8. — Capt. Chas. Wilkes, commanding U. S. 
screw sloop San Jacinto, removed by 
force Confed. Commissioners Jas. M. 
Mason and John Slidell from British 
mail steamer Trent. 
18. — U. S. gunboat Conestoga engaged Con- 
fed. batteries on the Tennessee River, 
and silenced them. 
19. — The ship Harvey Birch was captured 
and burnt in the English Channel by the 
Confed. steamer Nashville. 
—First flotilla of the "Stone Fleet" 
sailed for the South, from Conn, and 
Mass. 
24. — Tybee Island, in Savannah Harbor, was 
oceuj)ied by U. S. forces under Flag- 
Offieer Du Pont. 




A SIGHT FOR THE OLD-TIME SAILOR- 
FLAGSHIP 

Here is a sight that will please every ' old-time 
sailor — a gun-crew on the old " Waba,<h" under the 
eyes of Admiral Du Pont himself, who stands with 
his hand on the sail. No finer sweep of deck or 
better-lined broadside gtms were 
ever seen than those of the U. 
S, S. "Wabash," the finest type 
of any vessel of her class afloat 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Everything about her marked the 
pride whieh her offirers must take 
in having ever^-thing "ship-shape 
and Bristol Fashion." She was at 
all times fit for inspection by a 
visiting monarch. The "Wa- 
bash" threw the heaviest broad- 
side of any vessel in the Federal 
fleet. Her crew were practically 




A GUN-CREW OS THE DECK OF THE  
•WABASH ' ^ 

picked men, almost all old sailors who had been 
graduated from the navy of sailing days. The 
engines of this magnificent frigate were merely 
auxiliary: she yet depended upon lier towering 
canvas when on a cruise. Her 
armament was almost identically 
that of the "Minnesota," 
although her tonnage was some- 
what less. She mounted two 
10-inch smooth-bores, twenty- 
eight O-inch guns on her gun- 
deck, fourteen 8-inch on her spar 
deck, and two 12-poimders. At 
the time this pi(;ture was taken 
she was flagship of the South 
Atlantic squadron, flying the 
broad pennant of Admiral 
Samuel F. Du Pont. 
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DECEMBER, 1861. 

4.— Proclamation of Gen. Phelps, attached 
to Gen. Butler's expedition, on occupa- 
tion of Ship Island, Mississippi Sound. 

17. — Entrance to the harbor at Savannah, 
Ga., blocked by sinking 7 vessels laden 
with stone. 

29.— The main ship-channel at Charleston 
Harbor was obstructed by sinking l6 
vessels of the " Stone Fleet." 

31. — Two boats under Acting-Masters A. 
Allen and H. L. Sturges, from the U. S. 
S. Mount Vernon, destroyed a light- 
ship off Wilmington, N. C., which the 
Confederates had fitted up for a gun- 
boat. 

— Capture of the town of Biloxi, Miss., 
by U. S. gunboats Lewis, Water Witch, 
and New London, with P'ederal forces 
from Ship Island. 



JANVAST, 184R. 

1- — Confed. Commissioners Mason and Slid- 
ell left Boston for England via Prov- 
incetown, Mass., where the British war 
steamer Rinaldo received them. 

It. — Expedition sailed from Fort Monroe 
under command of Flag-Officcr Golds- 
borough and Gen. Bumside, for Albe- 
marle Sound, N. C. 

IS. — Steamship Constitution with the Maine 
12th regiment, and the Bay State regi- 
ment, sailed from Boston for Ship Isl- 
and, Miss., via Fort Monroe. 

26. — Second " Stone Fleet *' was sunk in 
Maffitt's Channel, Charleston Harbor, 
S. C. 

39. — Ironclad Monitor was launched at 
Greenpoint, X. Y. 



Confed. battery at Cobb's Point, and 
the occupation of Elizabeth City In- 
Federal forces from 14 gunboats, com- 
manded by Commander Rowan. 

14. — Foote, with 6 gunboats, attacked Fort 
Donelson, but was repulsed, the flag- 
officer being severely wounded. Federal 
loss 60 in killed and wounded. 

28. — Confed. steamer Nashville ran the block- 
ade of Beaufort, N. C, and reached the 
town. 



MARCH, 1882. 

1. — U. S. gunboats Tyler, Lieut. Gwin, 
commanding, and Lexington, IJeut. 
Shirk, on an expedition up the Tennes- 
see River, engaged and silenced a Con- 
fed. battery at Pittsburg Landing, Tcnn. 
6. — U. S. ironclad Monitor, Lieut. Worden, 
sailed from New York for Fort Monroe. 
8.— Destruction of the U. S. sloop-of-war 
Cumberland and the frigate Congress, 
in action with the Confed. ironclad Mer- 
rimac, in Hampton Roads, Va. 120 
men were lost on the Cumberland, and 
121 on the Congress, 
9. — Combat of the U. S. ironclad Monitor 
and the Confed. ironclad Merrimac, in 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

11. — Occupation of St. Augustine, Ha., by 
Federal naval forces. 

12. — Occupaticm of Jacksonville, Fla., by 
Federal forces from the U. S. gunboats 
Ottawa, Seneca, and Pembina, under 
command of Lieut. T. H. Stevens. 

17. — Federal gunboats and mortars, under 
Foote, began the investment of and at- 
tack on Island No. 10, on the Missis- 
sippi. 



FEBBUAST, 1882. 

•. — Unconditional surrender of Fort Henry 
to Flag-Officer Foote. 

7 to !•• — Lieut. Phelps, of Foote's flotilla, 
commanding the gunboats Conestoga, 
Tyler and Lexington, captured Confed. 
gunboat Eastport and destroyed all the 
Confed. craft on the Tennessee River 
between P'ort Henrv and Florence, Ala. 

• 

10. — Destruction of Confed. gimhoats in the 
Pasquotank River, N. C, also of the 
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APBU., 1802. 

!• — During a storm at night. Col. Roberts 
with .50 picked men of the 42d Illinois, 
and as many seamen under First Master 
Johnston, of the gunboat St. Louis, sur- 
prised the Confederates at the upper 
battery of Island No. 10, and spiked 6 
large guns. 

4. — Federal gunboat Carondelet ran past the 
Confed. b.atteries at Island S'o. 10, 
at night, without damage, and arrived at 
New Madrid. 
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IIEAUQIAHTERS UK GPiNERAL Q. A. (JILLMOUE AT HIl.TON IIKAU 




Gcncnil Gillnnirp ia nnl out ot jilan- in .i viilumr llmt ilcala with tile naval «idp of tilt- Civil War. fnr iiliiiust 
continuully hi- ttivs (liriH'linK inovpnipuls in whicli thr Federal navy wua opiTutiiiK or wa,t suppim-d lu leml 
assiatmiU'. Hail niuii,v oF this splifnilid officer's sugKeatiiina bceii adopted, and liad he ni^ivcd Ix.'ttn' military 
■uppiirt tram Washington, Savannah anil Charicaton could not by any po9:«ibIlitj- have held out, with all 
the bravel? in the world, an long aa they did. Hod he been g^ven supreme command at the time thai he 
was ranked by General Thomas W. Sherman and had he eommanded 50.000 men Imrtead of a small army, the 
Federal naval victorieij might have been followed up by army auccessen. General Gillmore conceived and 
BUperinlended the construction of the fortificatiooii at lUlton Head, and aliui planned the operations that 
resulted in thi- capture of Fort Pulaski. Tmnsfeired to western Virfiinia and Kentucky, and brevettod for 
gallantry, he once mure returned to the ciiohI b^ commander of the Department of South Carolina, where he si 
General Hunter. It Wa.s gnntly through hi> elfiirts thai Furls Wagner and Gregg, near Charleston Harbor. 1 
■ilmced. During tlie latter part of the war he \ 
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11. — Confed. stcnmers Merrimac, Jamestown, 15. — 
and Yorkiown, came down between New- 
port News and Sewell's Point, on the 
Chesapeake, and captured S vessels. 

14. — Potomac flotilla ascended the Rappa- 
hannock River, destroying several bat- 
teries. Three vessels were captured. 
— Foote's mortar-boats opened fire on 
Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi. 

18 to 24. — Bombardment of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, on the Mississippi. 

24. — Federal fleet passed Forts .Fnckson and 

St. Philip, destroying 13 Confed. gun- ^^ 

boats, the ram Manassas, and S trans- 
ports. 

25. — New Orleans captured. Confed. bat- 
teries on both sides of the river de- 
stroyed. 

28. — Forts St. Philip and Jackson, I.a., sur- ^g^ 

rendered; Forts iJvingston and Pike 
abandoned, and the Confed. ironclad 
Louisiana blown up. 



MAT, 1882. 



17.— 



2. — U. S. S. Brooklyn and several gun- 
boats left New ()rleans, ascending the 
Mississippi, to open the river and con- 
nect with the Western Hotilla. 
8. — Ironclad steamer Galena, assisted bv the 
gunl)oats Aroostook and Port Royal, at- 
tacked and silenced two Confed. bat- 
teries a short distance from the mouth 
of the James River, Va. 
9. — Pensacola, Fla., evacuated by the Con- 
federates after setting fire to forts, navy- 
yard, barracks, and marine hospital. 

10. — Federal gunboats in the Mississippi, 
under the command of Acting Flag- 
Officer Davis, were attacked above Fort 
Pillow by the Confed. River Defense 
fleet, which after a half-hour's contest, 
was forced to retire. The Federal gun- 
boats Cincinnati and Mound City were 
badly injured, and the Confed. vessels 
also were considerably cut up. 

11. — Confed. ironclad Merrimac was aban- 
doned by her crew and blown up off 
Craney Island, Va. 

13. — Confed. armed steamer Planter run out 
of Charleston, S. C, by a negro crew, 
and surrendered to Conidr. Parrott, of 
the U. S. S. Aufrusta. 
— Nateliez, Miss., surrendered to Iro- 
quois, Conidr. J. S. Palmer. 



2«.— 



28.— 



29.— 



1.— 



2. 



4. 



Federal ironclad Monitor, together with 
the Port Royal, Aroostook, and the 
mailed gunboats Galena and E. A. 
Stevens, attacked Fort Darling, on 
Drewry's Bluff, 6 miles below Rich- 
mond, on the James River. The Galena 
was badly damaged, and lost 17 men 
killed and about 20 wounded. The 
large rifled gun of the E. A, Stevens 
burst. 

JUNE, 1882. 

Engagement between the Federal gun- 
boats and rams and the Confed. rams in 
front of Memphis, in which all of the 
latter but one were sunk or captured. 
100 Confed. prisoners taken. Memphis 
occupied by Federals. 
U. S. gunboats Tahoma and Somerset, 
Lieuts. Howell and English, crossed the 
bar of St. Mark's River, Fla., and de- 
stroyed a Confed. fort and barracks. 
Federal expedition up the White River, 
when near St. Charles, was fired into 
from masked batteries, and the gunlxiat 
Mound City received a shot in her boiler 
whieli occasioned the destruction of 82 
of her crew by scalding, 25 only escap- 
ing uninjured. The Confed. works were 
captured by the land forces under Col. 
Fitch, who took 30 prisoners. 
Three Confed. gunboats burned on the 
Yazoo River by their officers, to pre- 
vent their capture by the Union ram- 
flotilla, Lieut.-Col. A. W. Ellet, then in 
pursuit of them. 

Flag-Oflieer Farragut with nine vessels 
of his fleet ran by the Confed. batteries 
at Vicksburg, through a severe fire, 
forming a junction with Western Flo- 
tilla on Julv 1st. 

Steamship Ann, of London, with a valu- 
able cargo, captured by the U. S. steamer 
Kanawha, in Mobile Bay, under the guns 
of Fort Morgan. 

JULY, 1862. 

Porter's mortar flotilla engaged the Con- 
fed. batteries at Vicksburg, Miss. 
Commencement of bombardment of 
Vieksburg, Miss., by the combined 
mortar fleets of Davis and Porter. 
Confed. gunboat Teaser captured on 
.James River by U. S. steamer Maratanza. 
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ON THK DECK OF THE "AGAWAM' 

Till' avty iLltitiiiirH (i{ the uctinR (ensign, to tht left of th« gun. Hud the volimtei^r actmK-nioxttr with him. 
do nut siiggFiit tlie storm through which the aliip on which they stand, tlie Frdcral gunliout " Agnwam." 
passed in the spring of I8C4. Their vessel was called upon to cobprute in Grant's greal military move- 
ment thxt was to bring the war to a cloae. In Fdiriuiry. Acting Rear-Admiral S. P. Lev. commanding 
the North Atlantic squadron, was rciuly to assist General Butler with gunboats in the James and York 
Rivers. The admiral himsflf remained with his main sqiitulron at Fortress Monroe tocon^'ey Butler's 
expedition to Bermuda Hundred. After that general got himself bottled up and. despite the protests 
of Admiral Lee, had sunk olistructioos in the James to prevent the Ciinfederate gunboats from coming 
down, the "\'irginia" and her eonsurts eame down to recoanoiter the charaeter of the obstructions. 
The "Agawam." under Commander A. C. Rhind, wa.^ lying below Ratterj- Dantder, with several 
monitors. They were engaged by the fortiSistion and by the Confederate giml>oats concealed liehind 
the Point. The Federal vi>sspls n pnimpUy returned the fire and kept 

up the battle for six hours, inflicting ^^ ^^ ^_^ „ cun.iiderable damage on Ihr furL 
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n.— 



5.- 
17.- 

25.— 



3.— 



4. 



18.— 



15.— Confed. iron-clad ram Arkansas came 4. — 
down the Yazoo River and engaged the 
Federal gunboats Carondelet and Tyler, 
and ram Queen of the West. The ram 
succeeded in escaping to Vicksburg. 
Confed. steamer Reliance captured by 
U. S. steamer Huntsville, 
— Unsuccessful attempt made to sink 
the Confed. ram Arkansas, at Vicksburg, 
by Lieut-Col. Ellet, with the Union ram 
Queen of the West and ironclad Essex, 
Commander W. D. Porter. 

29. — Attack on Fort James, on the Ogeechee 
River, Ga., by Federal gunboats re- 
pulsed. 

AUGUST, 1862. 

6. — Destruction of Confed. ram Arkansas 
by her commander, Lieut. Stevens, at 
Baton Rouge, La. 
16. — Lieut.-Comdr. Phelps with S gunboats 31. — 
and 4 rams, and the 58th and 76th Ohio 
in transports, left Helena, Ark., sailed 
down the Mississippi to Milliken's Bend, 
where they captured the steamer Fair- 
play, with arms, &c., for 60()() men. 1. — 
Further captures made at Hayncs' Bluff 
and at Richmond, La., and property de- 
stroyed. 



12. 
27. 



SEPTEMBER, 1862. 

Ship Ocmulgee burned at sea by Con- 
fed. cruiser Alabama, 
U. S. gunboats Paul Jones, Cimarron, 
and 3 other vessels attacked Confed. 
batteries on St. John's River, Horida. 
Sabine Pass, Texas, captured by U. S. 11. — 
steamer Kensington and schooner Rachel 
Seaman. 



OCTOBER, 1862. 

« 

Confed. fortifications at St. John's 
Bluff, on St. John's River, Fla., cap- 
tured by 1500 Federals under Gen. 
Brannan, assisted by 7 gunboats from 
Hilton Head, S. C. 

— Fight on the Blackwater River, near 
Franklin, Va., S Federal gunboats. Com- 
modore Perry, Hunchback, and White- 
head, under Lieut. -Coindr. Flusser, en- 
gaged a larg(^ force of Confederates 6 
hours. 
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14.— 



16. 

27. 
30. 



Capture of the defenses of Galveston, 
Texas, after slight resistance by Federal 
mortar flotilla under Comdr. W. B. 
Renshaw. 

NOVEMBER, 1862. 

Bark Sophia captured off N. C. coast by 

U. S. steamers Daylight and Mount 

J'ernon. 

British schooners Ariel and Ann Maria 

captured off Little Run, S. C, by U. S. 

gunboat^ Monticello. 

I 

DECEMBER, 1862. 

U. S. gunboat Cairo sunk in the Yazoo 
River by a torpedo. The crew saved. 
Engagement between the Benton and 
the Confed. battery at Drumgould's 
Bluff on the Yazoo. Lieut.-Comdr. Gwin 
mortally wounded. 

Ironclad Monitor, Commander Bank- 
head, foundered off Cape Hatteras, N. C. 

JANUARY, 1863. 

Galveston, Texas, with its garrison of 
300 men, recaptured by Confederates 
under Gen. Magruder, and 2 steamers. 
Bayou City and Neptune. 6 Federal 
gunboats were in the harbor. The Har- 
riet Lane was captured after a severe 
fight, in which Commander Wainwright 
was killed, and some of his crew. Fed- 
eral flagship Westfield was blown up by 
Commander Renshaw, to avoid capture, 
by which he lost his life, with many of 
the crew. 

U. S. S. Hatteras, Lieut.-Comdr. H. C. 
Blake, sunk off Galveston, Tex., bv Con- 
fed. steamer Alabama. 100 of the Fed- 
eral crew captured. 

Four Union gunboats under Lieut.- 
Comdr. Buchanan, assisted by Gen. 
Weitzel's troops, engaged the Confed. 
iron-clad gunboat J. A. Cotton, which 
was aided by Confed. artillery, on the 
Bayou Teche, La. The Cotton was de- 
stroyed after several hours' combat. 
Lieut.-Comdr. Buchanan was killed. 
Confed. cruiser Florida escaped from 
Mobile. 

First attack on Fort McAllister, Ga. 
U. S. gunboat Isaac Smith captured in 
Stono River, S. C. 




DISCUSSING THE PLANS— PORTER AND MEADE 



Oil rhr Icfl sila Itrar-Ailinirnl Dui-id Diion Porter, in conterwipp with Major-General George Gurdon MeuUt'. There were taaay 
such interviews both on shore anil aboard the "Malvern" before the details of the eiprdltinn agsiost Fort Fiaher were finally settled. 
Purler had bc'en promiaed the necessary troops to coiiperate in an attack on the fort, but it waa munths before they were finally de- 
tuehed and aetiially embarki^. Grant and Mende hud their hands full in the military- operations around Petersburg and Riehmond 
and coulil nut give much attention to the expedition. General Butler hail mniv time at his disposal and proposed a plan fi>r ex- 
plmlinR dose to Fi>r( Pisher a vessel Imuliil with powder. TIub waa bnvely oirried out by t)ie navy biil proved i-ntirdy futile. 
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31* — Con fed. armed iron-clad rams. Palmetto 
State and Chicora, and 3 steamers, un- 
der Flag-Officer Ingraham, came down 
Charleston, S. C, Harbor, and attacked 
3 vessels of the blockading squadron, 
the Mercedita, Keystone State, and 
Quaker City, damaging them severely, 
and capturing and paroling the crew of 
the Mercedita. 30 Federals killed and 
50 wounded. 

FEBRUARY, 1863. 

1. — Second attack on Fort McAllister, Ga. 

Confed. commander, Maj. Gallic, killed. 

Federal vessels retire without loss. 

2. — Union ram Queen of the West ran by 

the Confed. batteries at Vicksburg, Miss. 

14. — Transport Era No. 5 captured by 
Federal ram Queen of the West, Col. 
Charles R. Ellet, near Fort Taylor, Red 
River. The Queen of the West', running 
aground near Gordon's Landing, Red 
River, fell a prize to the Confederates. 

18. — Mortar-boats opened fire on Vicksburg. 

21. — Union gunboats Freeborn and Dragon 
engaged a Confed. battery on the Rap- 
pahannock River, Va. Three Federals 
wounded. 

24. — Gunboat Indianola captured near Grand 
Gulf, Miss., by 4 Confed. steamers. 

28. — Destruction of Confed. steamer Nash- 
ville in Ogeechee River, near Fort Mc- 
Allister, Ga., by monitor Montauk, Com- 
mander Worden. 



MARCH, 1863. 

14. — Adml. Farragut, with 7 of his fleet, at- 
tacked the Confed. batteries at Port 
Hudson. The Hartford (flagship) and 
the Albatross passed the batteries and 
went up the river. The Mississippi 
was destroyed and part of her crew 
captured. 

31. — Adml. Farragut, with the Federal ves- 
sels Hartford, Switzerland, and Alba- 
tross, engaged the Confed. batteries at 
Grand Gulf, Miss., and passed them 
without serious loss. 



2. — U. S. gunboat St. Clair disabled by Con- 
federates above Fort Donelson on the 
Cumberland River. She was rescued bv 
the steamer Luminary. 
7. — Attack on Fort Sumter, Charleston, S. 
C, by 9 Federal ironclads under Rear- 
Adml. Du Pont 

14. — Destruction of Confed. ram Queen of 
the West, in Berwick Bay, La., by 
U. S. gunboat Estrella and others. 90 
Confederates captured, and 30 lost 

16.— Adml. Porter's fleet of 8 gunboats and 
several transports ran past the Vicks- 
burg batteries, losing only 1 transport 
and no men. 

22. — Six transports and 12 barges passed the 
Confed. batteries at Vicksburg. 

26. — Confed. shore batteries at Duck River 
shoals, Tennessee River, silenced by gun- 
boats. 25 Confederates killed and 
wounded. 

29. — Bombardment of Grand Gulf, Miss., by 
Porter's fleet. Confed. works greatly 
damaged. Fleet considerably injured. 



MAT, 1863. 

3. — Confed. batteries at Grand Gulf, Miss., 
evacuated by the Confederates, and 
taken possession of by Adml. Porter. 
27. — Sinking of the U. S. gunboat Cincinnati 
by Confed. batteries at Vicksburg. S5 
of her crew killed and wounded. 



JUNE, 1863. 

3. — Simsport, La., attacked by Federal gun- 
boats. 

16 and 11. — Attack on Morris Island, Charles- 
ton Harbor, by Federal gunboats and 
troops. 

17. — Capture of Confed. iron-clad ram At- 
lanta, by monitor Weehawkenj in Was- 
saw Sound, Ga. 180 prisoners taken. 

22 and 23. — Seven Ashing vessels captured 
off Martha's Vineyard, Mass., by Con- 
fed. captured bark Tacony, Lieut. C. W. 
Read. 



APRIL, 1863. 

1. — Adml. Farragut's vessels proceeded to 13. 
the mouth of the Red River. 
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JULY, 1863. 

U. S. gunboat Baron DeKalb sunk by 
Confed. torpedo in Yazoo River, Miss. 



THE "KICKAPOO" 
WITH TOKPEDO-IUKE READY AT THE BOW 



THIS NEW WBAPOX OF DSFEKAE WAS USED EFFECT- 
IVELY DUmNO THE ATTACK ON HOBILB, ON MARCH 48, 
186S. THE "kICKAPOo" CAME OUT SAFELT, ALTHOUGH 

THE "Milwaukee" neak-by failed to discover 
A confederate torfeou in time ano was sdnk 
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AUGUST, 1863. 

21. — U. S. brig. Bainbridge foundered. Only 

1 man saved. 
28. — U. S. gunboats Satellite and Reliance 

captured by Confederate's at the mouth 

of the Rappahannock, Va. 

SEPTEMBER, 1863. 

2. — Unsuccessful attempt to destroy by 
Union force, gunlniats Satellite and Re- 
liance, captured by the Confederates. 

8 and 9. — An assault made on Fort Sumter 
by 400 men in 20 boats from the Federal 
fleet, under C'ommander T. H. Stevens. 
The sailors were defeated with the loss 
of 124. 

8. — U. S. giml)oats Clifton and Sachem, at- 
tached to an expedition under Gen. 
Franklin, grounded on the bar at Sabine 
Pass, Texas, and were captured by the 
Confederates. 

OCTOBER, 1863. 

5. — C'on federates attempt to destroy the 
New Ironsides with the torpedo-boat 
David. 
26 to Nov. 10.— Bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter. 
. — Heavy bombardment of C'harleston, S. C. 

NOVEMBER, 1863. 

Unsuccessful attt^mpt upon Sumter by a 
boat expedition. 

DECEMBER, 1863. 

Monitor Weehawken founders in Charles- 
ton Harbor. Over 80 lives lost. 
•Fight between the U. S. gunboat Mar- 
blehead and Con fed. batteries on Stono 
River, S. C. Confederates defeated. 

FEBRUARY, 1864. 



2.— 



6.- 

5. 



16 to 29.— Bombardment of Fort Powell, 
Ala., by Adml. Farragut. 

MARCH, 1864. 

6. -U. S. gunboat Peterhoff sunk by colli- 
sion off Wilmington, N. C. 
11 to 15. — A naval expedition from Brashear 
City captures camp, arms, and flag on 
Atchafalaya River, I^a. 



1.— 

5.— 

12.— 

14.— 

19.— 



23. 
25.- 



6. 
13. 



3.— 



19.— 



2.— Capture and destruction of U. S. S. 
Underwriter, Actg. Master Westcrvelt, 
by C'onfed. attack under Comdr. »T. T. 
\V(M)d, in Neuse River, N. C. 
18. — Federal sloop-of-war Ilousaionic sunk 
off Charleston, S. C., by Confed. subma- 
rine tor])edo-lH)at //. L. Ilunley. 

[3«0] 



APRIL, 1864. 

U. S. Army stmr. Maple Leaf blown up 
by torpedo in St. Jolin's River, Fla. 
Fight betweeen gunboats and guerrillas 
at Hickman, Kv. 

Adml. Porter's Red River fleet attacked 
at Blair's Plantation by aOOO Confed. 
infantry on shore, who are beaten off. 
Gunl)oat expedition from Butler's army 
captures prisoners and stores at Smith- 
field, Va. 

Attack on Federal vessels under Lieut.- 
('omdr. C. W. Flusser by (-on fed. ram 
Albemarle, Comdr. J. W. Cooke, at Ply- 
mouth, N. C'.; sinking of U. S. S. South- 
field and death of Flusser. 
U. S. gunboat Petrel captured by Con- 
federates on the Yazoo River. 
•Confederates in strong force attacked 
.S of Adml. Porter's gunboats on the Red 
River. 

MAY, 1864. 

U. S. gunboat Commodore Jones blown 
up by C -on fed. torpedo in James River. 
Adml. Porter's fleet above Alexandria 
Falls released bv C'ol. Bailev's dam. 

JUNE, 1864. 

Capture of U. S. S. Water IV itch, Lieut. - 
Comdr. Austin Pendergrast by l)oat ex- 
pedition under Lieut J. P. Pelot, C. S. 
N., in Ossabaw Sound, Ga., Lieut. Pelot 
killed. 

The Confed. cruiser Alabama, Caj)t. 
Semmes, was sunk off the harbor of 
('herbourg, France, by U. S. sloop-of- 
war Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow. 70 of 
the Confed. crew were taken on lM)ard 
tlie Kearsarge, and 1 1 .5 reaelu'd Kng- 
land and France. ,S p(*rsons only were 
wonnd(*d (m the Kearsarge, 




A FORERUNNER OF THE NEW NAVY 
THE "KICKAPOO" ON THE MISSISSIPPI 



ONE OF THE FIVE RIVEK MONITORS Bl'lLT ON 
ADMIRAL PORTERS ENTHV'BIASTIr RECOMMENDA- 
TION, AFTER HE HAD OfFKlALLY EXAMINED 
THE ORiaiNAL ERICSSON " MONITOR " IN 1861 
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AUGUST, 1864. 

S. — Great battle at the entrance of Mobile 
Bay. The Confed. ram Tennessee cap- 
tured after one of the fiercest naval bat- 
tles on record. In the night, the Confed- 
erates evacuated and blew up Fort Pow- 
ell. The monitor Tecumseh was blown 
up by a Confed. torpedo. 

6. — Adml. Farragut shelled Fort Gaines, 
Mobile Bay. 

8. — Surrender of Fort Gaines, Mobile Bay, 

to Adml. Farragut and Gen. CJrangc'r. 
W. — Fort Morgan, Mobile Bay, surrendered 
unconditionally. By its surrender. Fed- 
erals captured 200 prisoners and 60 
pieces of artillery. 

OCTOBER, 1864. 

7. — Confed. cruiser Florida captured at 
Bahia, Bay of San Salvador, Brazil, by 
U. S. S. Wachusett, Commander Collins. 

27. — The Confed. ram Albemarle sunk by 
Lieut. Cushing, in the Roanoke River. 

SI. — Capture of C(mfed. batteries and their 
ordnance; and ordnance stores, at Ply- 
mouth, N. C. 

NOVEMBER, 1864. 

11. — U. S. S. Tulip destroyed by boiler ex- 
plosion off Ragged Point, Va. 49 offi- 
cers and men killed (all of crew but 10). 

DECEMBER, 1864. 

9. — The gunboat Otsego simk by a Confed. 
torpedo in the Roanoke River. 

W.— Loss of the U. S. transport North Amer- 
ican by foundering at sea. 19* lives 
lost. 

Zi» — Furious attack on Fort Fisher, N. C, by 
the fleet of Adml. Porter. 

25. — Attack on Fort Fisher renewed. Three 
brigades of Union infantry landed two 
and a half miles above the fort. They 
were repulsed, and reembarked. 

27. — Finsign Blume cuts out and takes from 
(Jalveston Harbor the blockade- running 
schooner Belle. 

JANUARY, 1865. 

15. — Grand assault on Fort Fisher, which 
was eaj)tur('(I witli entire garrison. 
Union loss* 110 killed, r)*U) wounded. 
Confed. loss 2.000 prisoners, 72 guns. 



15* — U. S. monitor Patapsco sunk by a Con- 
fed. torpedo in Charleston Harbor. ()() 
of the officers and crew were lost. 

23 and 24. — Confed. ironclads attcnnnt de- 

A 

scent of the James, and are driven back. 
26. — Steamer Eclipse explodes on the Ten- 
nessee River, killing 140 persons. 

FEBRUARY, 1865. 

4. — Lieut. Cushing with 4 boats and 50 men 
takes possession of All Saints Parish, 
on iJttle River, S. C, capturing a large 
amount of cotton. 
18. — Charleston occui)ied by Union forces. 

MARCH, 1865. 

4. — U. S. transport steamer Thorn e blown 
up by a torpedo in Caj)e Fear River. 
28 and 29.— U. S. monitors Milwaukee and 
Osage sunk by torpedoes in Mobile Bay. 



APRIL, 1865. 



8.— 

12.— 
14.— 



The 



Fort 
cere- 



Spanish Fort, Mobile, bombarded. 

Confederates evacuate at night. 

Mobile occupied by Union forces. 

Anniversary of the eaj)ture of 

Sumter celebrated, by imposing 

monies at the fort, and replacing the 

flag by Gen. Anderson. 
22. — Mississippi Squadron flagship Black 

Hawk burnt at Mound City. 
24. — Confed. ram Webb escapes past the 

Union fleet on the Red River; is run 

ashore below New Orleans, deserted, and 

blown up. 

MAY, 1865. 

4. — Surrender by Com. E. Farrand, C. S. N., 
of vessels under his eonnnand to Acting 
Rear-Adml. Thatcher, commanding West 
(fulf Squadron, agreed upon. 

19. — Surrender of the Confed. ram Stonewall 
to Spanish authorities in ('uba. 

25. — Forts Mannahasset and Griffin, and the 
defenses of Sabine Pass, occupied by 
Acting Rear-Adml. Thatcher. 



3.— 



JUNE, 1865. 

The Ccmfed. iroiielad Missouri, in Red 
River, surrenders to Lieut. -Conulr. W. 
K. Fitzhugh. 
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